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Editorial Comment 


PROGRESS IN THE ELIMINATION OF DISCRIMINATION 
IN WHITE AND NEGRO TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Our readers are undoubtedly aware 
of the fact that, with few exceptions, 
Negro teachers in those states which 
maintain separate schools for white 
and Negro pupils receive smaller sal- 
aries than white teachers. And this, 
despite the fact that the Negro teach- 
ers may be equally well trained or do 
the same or similar work. In many 
instances Negro teachers receive less 
than half as much salary as white 
teachers with similar training and do- 
ing similar work. It is conservatively 
estimated that Negro teachers in pub- 
licly-supported institutions suffer dis- 
crimination amounting to $10,000,000 
annually, solely because they are Ne- 
groes. 

During the past three or four years, 
under the leadership of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Negro teachers in sev- 
eral states have brought suits in the 
courts to determine whether such dis- 
crimination could legally obtain. One 
of the earliest cases was that of Gibbs 
v. Browne in Montgomery County, 
Maryland, where mandamus action 
was brought by a Negro principal of 
an elementary school requesting the 


court to require the Superintendent 
and County Board of Education to 
pay him a salary equal to that of 
white principals of the same qualifica- 
tions and work. Before a decision 
could be rendered in this case the 
Board of Education offered to equalize 
salaries, making up the total differen- 
tial within a period of three years. 
This year marks the beginning of the 
third year and the end in Montgomery 
County of salary differentials, based 
solely upon race. 

In 1937, N. W. Griffen, the principal 
of a Negro school in Florida brought 
mandamus action requesting the court 
to require the school board to pay him 
the same salary as white principals of 
similar qualifications and work. The 
lower court held that since there was 
no statutory provision requiring mini- 
mum salaries’ the court could not 
require equal salaries. The state su- 
preme court upheld the lower court in 
this instance. However, before the case 
could be carried to the U. S. Supreme 
Court on writ of certiorari Mr. Griffen 


1This situation is quite different from 
Maryland which does have a statute estab- 
lishing minimum salaries. 
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was fired from his position, thereby 
making his position in the matter a 
moot one. 

It should be noted here, to the ever- 
lasting credit of the Negro teachers 
of Florida that they stood by Griffen 
who, with his wife, had sacrificed his 
position for their benefit. The state 
teachers’ association not only elected 
Mr. Griffen as its president, but paid 
him a regular salary to travel through- 
out the state building up the associa- 
tion among the Negro teachers. 

Early in 1939, Miss Aline Black, a 
teacher in the Norfolk public school 
system in Virginia, filed mandamus 
action against the school authorities 
demanding that they pay her a salary 
equal to that of white teachers of the 
same training, experience and work. 
The defendants succeeded in postpon- 
ing the case until the end of the schoo] 
year when Miss Black was not given 
a contract for the next year. Thus, 
similar to the Griffen case in Florida, 
this case was not pursued further. 
(Again, it should be noted here that 
the Negro teachers association antici- 
pated that this sort of reprisal might 
be taken against Miss Black. Conse- 
quently, they provided against this 
contingency by allocating enough 
money from their treasury to allow 
her to make the transition.) 

The most recent case to be brought 
to a conclusion is that of Walter Mills 
v. Board of Education et al, in which 
the Negro principal of an elementary 
schoo] at Camp Parole, Md., requested 
the court to issue an injunction to re- 
strain the school board from paying 
him and other Negro teachers lower 
salaries than white teachers of the 
same training and experience who were 
doing similar work. It should be ob- 


served that in this case two new steps 
were taken, based upon experience in 
previous cases: First, injunction pro- 
ceedings were instituted instead of 
mandamus, which answered the ques- 
tion raised by the court in the Florida 
case; and second, the plaintiff filed the 
case not only in his own interest but in 
the interest of all Negro teachers in the 
same category, thus circumventing 
the ruse of killing the case by firing 
the individual plaintiff as was done in 
the Black case in Virginia and the 
Griffen case in Florida. Moreover, it 
should be observed that this case was 
filed in a district Federal court under 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
Amendment. 

On November 22, 1939, W. Calvin 
Chesnut, U. S. District Judge for the 
District of Maryland, handed down 
the decision in this case, stating that 
“ . . the controlling issue of fact is 
whether there has been unlawful dis- 
crimination by the defendants in de- 
termining salaries of white and colored 
teachers in Anne Arundel County 
solely on account of race and color, 
and my finding from testimony is that 
this question must be answered in the 
affirmative, and the conclusion of the 
law is that the plaintiff is therefore 
entitled to an injunction against the 
continuance of this unlawful discrimi- 
nation.’”” It should be observed here 
that according to Judge Chesnut as 
indicated in his decision: 

Counsel for the plaintiff are also not un- 
mindful of the financial problems which wil! 
necessarily be faced by the County Board 
of Education and County Commissioners of 
Anne Arundel County by reason of the in- 
junction to be issued in this case, and have 


* For a complete text of this decision see: 
“Education and the Law” in this issue of 
the JoUuRNAL. 
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EDITORIAL 


expressed willingness to have the operative 
effect of the injunction postponed until the 
preparation of the next annual budget by 
the County School Board; and therefore the 
judgment to be entered will conform to this 
agreement. 


Pending at the present time, hearing 
set for March 12, 1940, is the case of 
M. O. Alston in Virginia, in which an 
injunction is asked, not only in the 
interest of the plaintiff as an individ- 
ual teacher and taxpayer but in the 
interest of other Negro teachers, re- 
questing the Federal district court to 
restrain the school authorities from 
paying him and other Negro teachers 
less than is paid to white teachers 
who have the same qualifications and 
are doing the same kind of work. It 
is anticipated that, despite the Mary- 
land decision, this case will probably 
have to be fought all the way up to 
the U. S. Supreme Court. The most 
hopeful sign in the situation is that 
the Negroes in Virginia—both teachers 
and laymen—have made up their 
minds to see this thing through at 
whatever cost financial or otherwise. 

As recently pointed out by Arthur 

B. Spingarn, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Legal Committee of the 
N.A.A.C.P., in commenting on the 
Mills case: 
Although this opinion decides only the ques- 
tion of salary between Mr. Mills and Anne 
Arundel County, it establishes a precedent 
which will act as a yard-stick to measure 
the constitutionality of the differential in 
salaries paid colored teachers and principals 
throughout the separate school system of 
Maryland and the other eighteen Southern 
and border states where the separate school 
systems differentials exist... . 

While the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, which has 
led the fight against educational inequalities 
in this and other departments of tax-sup- 
ported education, is gratified at this im- 
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portant victory it wishes to emphasize that 
winning this case does not solve the whole 
question of inequalities. The precedent es- 
tablished by Judge Chesnut’s decision will 
undoubtedly have to be applied in court 
actions and in the stirring of public opinion 
in other counties of Maryland and through- 
out the other states in which such inequali- 
ties exist... . 

Furthermore, the establishment of the 
principle of equal pay for equal work and 
the removal of discrimination in tax-sup- 
ported institutions on account of race and 
color will also speed up the processes of 
equalization of pay and of opportunity in 
other fields of public and private employ- 
ment... . 


I have quoted Mr. Spingarn at 
length because I think his observation 
here indicates very clearly the poten- 
tial effect of this most recent and 
favorable decision. However, there are 
one or two additional observations 
which should be made or further em- 
phasized: 

First, it should be specifically noted 
that while court action has its limita- 
tions, yet it may be used as an effec- 
tive device to crystallize public opin- 
ion against injustice and in many 
instances to achieve considerable ma- 
terial results. When the N.A.A.C.P. 
started its campaign of employing the 
courts as a wedge to split open some 
of the discriminatory practices all 
sorts of dire predictions were made as 
to the effect such action would have 
on race relations. As far as this writer 
has been able to learn, there has been 
nothing but the utmost courtesy ex- 
tended to counsel for the Association, 
and so far, little or no race friction 
has occurred as a result of any of this 
litigation. 

There is one important result that 
has been achieved, however. Some offi- 
cials who admit the practices are 
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wrong and would do something to 
remedy them if they did not fear their 
constituency have been given the basis 
to act in accord with their convictions. 
In addition, many officials who have 
been put upon the witness stand have 
been forced either to admit publicly 
that the practices were wrong or to 
put up such an irrational defense that 
testimony amounts to even more than 
a frank admission of guilt. Such ac- 
tion has the effect of educating the 
more intelligent citizens (many of 
whom are ignorant of the fact that 
such practices exist) and of crystal- 
lizing opinion for just treatment. 

Second, one of the most encourag- 
ing aspects of all these cases is the 
fact that they have been prosecuted 
by young Negro lawyers without fees 
and many times even without their 
traveling expenses defrayed. For ex- 
ample, in the Mills case in Maryland, 
four young Negro attorneys presented 
the case for the N.A.A.C.P.: William 
H. Hastie, former District Judge in 
the Virgin Islands and at present Dean 
of the Howard University School of 
Law; Leon A. Ransom, Professor of 
Law at Howard University; W. A. C. 
Hughes, Attorney-at-Law in Balti- 
more; and Thurgood Marshall, Legal 
Adviser of the N.A.A.C.P., and grad- 
uate of the Howard Law School. 

It should be pointed out that it is 





by no means an accident that three of 
the four attorneys in this as well as 
the other cases were from the Howard 
Law School. For the past ten years 
now, the Law School of Howard Uni- 
versity, as well as other units in the 
University, has operated upon the 
policy that it was not only the duty 
of the school to turn out expert practi- 
tioners but even more, that the teach- 
ers should set a worthy example of 
leadership to the Negro community in 
particular and the country in general 
by voluntarily contributing their serv- 
ices to improvement of the nation in 
general. It is our hope that this atti- 
tude will grow apace among institu- 
tions of higher learning for Negroes. 
Finally, it should be recognized 
more clearly than appears to be the 
case that the N.A.A.C.P. deserves 
much more credit and support for its 
efforts in initiating these cases. As I 
have mentioned before in these com- 
ments every Negro teacher should be- 
come an active member of this As- 
sociation, and what is more important 
there is every good reason why there 
should be an active junior chapter in 
every Negro high school and college in 
the country. The good work that the 
Association has begun should not be 
allowed to falter because of lack of 
support from the very group it is in- 
tended primarily to benefit. 
C. i. T. 
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Religion in Negro Colleges 


WALTER R. CHIVERS 


A PuILosopHuy OF RELIGION 


It is the opinion of the writer that 
the value of this kind of thesis will be 
increased by a brief statement of his 
own religious philosophy. The reason is 
that one’s religious attitudes are so 
deeply embedded in his feeling-life that 
momentary dissociation, even for such 
a task as this, is not practical, and if so 
might lead to confusion in thought. 

Dr. Charles A. Ellwood’s magnifi- 
cent treatise, entitled The Re-Con- 
struction of Religion, A Sociological 
View, sums up the writer’s thinking on 
religion in a rich, philosophical man- 
ner. Because of its mature analysis, this 
book is being used as the source for 
interpretation of all that the writer has 
taken for his religious ideals. 

Religion sums up the positive and 
necessary values of the personnel and 
personality of human society and pre- 
sents them to the world as the criteria 
of good living. A psychological evalua- 
tion of religion reveals it as a process 
of rationalizing man’s emotions and 
impulses rather than his percepts. It 
causes him to adapt his feeling-side to 
the world in which he lives. Religion is 
social in nature and uses social values; 
it is a process of socializing the will, an 
agency of social control, which causes 
the individual to use his powers and 
energies for the good of society. It 
makes men spiritual. As a matter of 
fact, religion is part and parcel of the 
mores. It supports the best in the 
mores, thereby becoming an indispens- 
able collective “pattern idea” that 
should be reflected in each individual 


reaction to the social group as a unit. 
The writer believes with Hobhouse 
that a humanitarian religion “makes 
the furtherance of the collective life of 
humanity the supreme object of en- 
deavor.””? 

The collective aim of the college 
should be to prepare men and women 
for happy and pleasant association. 
Religion is an essential phase of this 
general aim. It is essential because it 
is a chief agency for social control— 
the storehouse for social morale. 

The obvious duty of the college to 
its students, and through them to so- 
ciety, is to establish religion as a “pat- 
tern idea” in their emotional lives. This 
is a serious challenge to the power of 
the college, for the process of reconcil- 
ing this aim with that fundamental 
social principle of “consciousness of 
kind” presupposes a balanced religious 
philosophy abstracted from a synthesis 
of science and religion. How far has the 
Negro college travelled in the direction 
of this ideal? 


RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND OF THE 
Necro CoLLEGE 


The major emphasis of this paper is 
on the privately operated colleges be- 
cause (a) this type of college was the 
first opened to Negroes, (b) the ma- 
jority of the most widely known and 
recognized Negro colleges are, at pres- 


*Summary and interpretation of chapter 
II of Reconstruction of Religion by Charles 
A. Ellwood, New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1925. 

? Quoted by Charles A, Ellwood, op. cit., 
p. 67. 
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ent, controlled by missionary philan- 
thropic foundations, (c) the state in- 
stitutions for Negroes are guided by 
the same general principles as the pub- 
licly supported colleges for white stu- 
dents. 

The majority of those institutions 
for Negroes that rightfully call them- 
selves colleges were founded within the 
two decades following 1860. During 
this period, especially the latter half, 
missionary work among Negroes was 
in its most passionate stage. The 
friends of freedom had tw think out and 
make concrete plans for the eventual 
orientation into a democratic society of 
an illiterate, unmoral, over-emotional- 
ized and destitute racial group. These 
missionaries were almost wholly New 
Englanders and Pennsylvanians of 
Puritan and Quaker stock. Their deci- 
sion was that the Negroes’ greatest 
need was religious training. 

As a natural result, schools were es- 
tablished for the purpose of training 
gospel ministers and missionaries. It 
was from these theological schools that 
the largest and most efficient Negro 
colleges have evolved. The evolution 
has been, indeed, gradual and many of 
them are still overweighted with re- 
ligious conservatism. A secondary in- 
hibiting force that favors this over- 
emphasis on conservatism is the 
evangelical and fundamentalist reli- 
gious character of the patrons, sym- 
pathizers and their religious leaders. 

Because of two such powerful con- 
trols jealously guarding their own re- 
ligious philosophies, the Negro college 
has been forced to remain classical in 
its every approach to life. So the col- 
leges have not trained for scientific ap- 
preciation of religious social values. 
Dr. Frank A. Ross, Professor of Statis- 


tical Sociology in Columbia Univer- 
sity, said to the writer in conversation 
that his experience with graduates of 
Negro colleges has been that they must 
be reeducated from a classical to a 
scientific approach to life problems. 

The colleges mentioned in this thesis 
have been selected because they seem 
to the writer to be typical. Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, Georgia, was founded 
seventy-one years ago as a theological 
seminary and was eventually named 
“Atlanta Baptist Seminary.”* Lincoln 
University of Lincoln, Pennsylvania, 
was founded by a Presbyterian minis- 
ter in 1854.* “The idea which gave 
birth to Howard University grew out 
of the Monthly Concert of Prayer for 
Missions which was held in the First 
Congregational Church of Washington, 
D.C., November 19, 1866. On the fol- 
lowing evening ten persons assembled 
at the home of H. A. Brewster and de- 
cided unanimously to establish an edu- 
cational institution, ‘in view of the 
pressing demand of the southern field’ 
according to the words of the resolution 
which was passed. Action was taken at 
the meeting giving the school the desig- 
nation of the Howard Theological 
Seminary after General Oliver Otis 
Howard, who had been active in the 
organization of the project.”® 

Other colleges with this identical 
type of history are Atlanta University, 
Morris Brown College, and Clark Uni- 


*Catalogue of Morehouse College, 1938- 
39, Atlanta, Georgia, p. 27. (All references 
to Morehouse College Catalogue are to same 
edition.) 

*Catalogue of Lincoln University, 1937- 
38, Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, pp. 
15-16. (All reference to Lincoln University 
Catalogue are to same edition.) 

> Catalogue of Howard University, 1937- 
38, Washington, D.C., p. 7. (All references to 
Howard University Catalogue are to same 
edition.) 
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versity of Atlanta, Georgia; Shaw 
University of Raleigh, North Carolina; 
Fisk University of Nashville, Tennes- 
see; Bishop and Wiley Colleges in 
Texas. 

The presidents of most Negro col- 
leges have, from their inception, been 
either ministers of the gospel or mis- 
sionaries. A chief qualification was that 
they must be deeply religious. The 
gradual broadening of qualifications 
that has been evidenced in recent se- 
lections is not due primarily to a 
changing emphasis but to several un- 
avoidable conditions set up by time 
and social evolution. Some of the most 
obvious of these are: 

(a) The original missionaries to the 
South, of whom practically all were 
white, are dying off or retiring be- 
cause of old age and social pressure. 
The growth of the colleges is requir- 
ing administrators with a knowledge 
of, and interest in, finance of large 
dimensions. 

Negro students are demanding that 
trained Negro educators be given an 
opportunity to prove themselves. 


g 


(ce 


~ 


Ministers as presidents are still nu- 
merous. Howard University, Atlanta 
University, Morris Brown College, 
Clark University, Morehouse College 
and others have ministers for presi- 
dents. 

These colleges in their development 
have kept faith with their founders in 
spirit and practical procedure. The 
chief aim as evidenced by their cata- 
logues is Christian development. The 
writer’s personal observation of the 
leading Negro colleges has convinced 
him that in practice the religious pro- 
gram is given more detailed considera- 
tion than the catalogues imply. 

The following quotations from cata- 
logues are typical: Morehouse College 


. is emphatically a Christian school. The 
faculty keeps constantly in mind the fact 
that it was founded by a missionary organi- 
zation, and is sustained by the contributions 
of Christian people for the Christian educa- 
tion of young men, Therefore, while we seek 
to give the best possible instruction in the 
literary and scientific branches, stress is 
placed upon moral training and the develop- 
ment of consecrated workers. Self-mastery, 
symmetrical character, high ideals and pur- 
poses are regarded as the chief ends of edu- 
cation. Special attention is given to the 
spiritual needs of the students. The Bible 
has a place in the regular course of study. 
In the life and discipline of the school, con- 
stant effort is made to inculcate Christian 
principles. Besides the daily morning devo- 
tions, prayer meeting is held Tuesday eve- 
nings at 7:00 o’clock. These meetings have 
always proved a source of great blessing in 
the quickening of spiritual life among the 
students. 

The purpose of The Lincoln University is 
to provide a liberal education for worthy 
young men of the colored race, in order to 
fit them for leadership and service. The aim 
has always been to train the heart and char- 
acter as well as the mind, and a strong and 
persuasive Christian influence characterizes 
its training.’ 

Claflin College claims to be thoroughly 
Christian. Not only is the Bible taught in 
the class room as a part of the regular course 
of study in every department of the school, 
but the spirit of the Master pervades all the 
instruction of the school. The professors are 
selected because they have had vital Chris- 
tian experiences, and are capable of stating 
the Christian viewpoint in an illuminating 


way. 


Religious observance is a matter of 
routine in all of these colleges. They 
vary in the number of religious services 
per week and in the type of penalty 
imposed for non-attendance upon these 
services. A few of these colleges are 
now experimenting in non-compulsory 

®* Catalogue of Morehouse College, p. 27. 

* Catalogue of Lincoln University, p. 15. 


* Catalogue of Claflin University, 1932-33, 
p. 26. 
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chapel exercises. Fisk University and 
Spelman College conduct formal exer- 
cises with special emphasis placed upon 
the music. 

The worthwhile features of the serv- 
ices in many of these colleges have 
been the addresses by various visitors 
and members of the faculties. It is not 
uncommon for an acquaintance to re- 
late to the writer his appreciation for 
the inspiring chapel talks of President 
Emeritus Myron W. Adams and the 
late President John Hope. 

This overview of the religion in Ne- 
gro colleges prepares the way for view- 
ing them in the light of the following 
questions: 

(a) Are Negro colleges Godless? 

(b) Does the teaching in Negro col- 
leges conflict with accepted reli- 
gious teachings in many homes 
from which their students 
come? 

(c) What is the effect upon the stu- 
dent when this conflict does 
take place? 

(d) When the old religious “props” 
are knocked away, do our 
school programs leave any 
foundation in their place? 

(e) What is the responsibility of 
the classrooin teacher and dean, 
during this period of changing 
conceptions? 


Are Necro CoLLeGes GoDLEss? 


Theoretically the answer is no. The 
mechanics set up for developing a re- 
ligious program offer a strong argu- 
ment for practical confirmation of such 
an answer. The casual observer is like- 
ly to become convinced of the Godli- 
ness of these institutions and the reli- 
gious fundamentalists will surely be 
gratified. 

However, there are certain defects 





inherent in the prevailing systems that 
will leave those who believe in a ra- 
tional social religion at least not fully 
convinced of the God actually existent 
below the surface expression of Negro 
college students. Have they been ex- 
posed to true Christianity or religious 
formalism? 

One obvious defect will be explained 
here as a sample of the writer’s reaction 
to these systems. Fundamentally, sys- 
tems whose very foundation and suc- 
ceeding existence have been so void of 
inherent plasticity as to produce the 
type of educational mold that continu- 
ally turns out classical minds in a sci- 
entific age is most assuredly defective. 
The training procedure of such sys- 
tems is in the main objective and nega- 
tivistic while the scientific approach is 
builded on a synthesis of the objective 
and subjective and is positive. 

How is this classical conception of 
religion incompatible with the present 
scientific demands? 


a. There has been a lack of adjust- 
able and re-definable social and 
ethical attitudes. 

b. The major emphasis has focused 
too much time, attention, and 
energy on the “other world 
figure.” 

c. The material and economic life 
of society has been continuously 
undervalued if not completely ig- 
nored. 

d. Scientific teaching and under- 
standing have not been applied 
to biblical interpretation. 


Why, then, should the scientific mind 
prevail? Because it seeks a balanced 
synthesis of science and religion, there- 
by rendering Christianity positive. 
Positive Christianity is urged upon the 
colleges because it will create the fol- 
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lowing experiences in social values: 
a. Theological and metaphysical 


questions will be rendered sec- 
ondary. 

b. The resulting ethical structure 
will be concrete in formula and 
capable of practical application. 

c. The system will be collective and 
an integral part of every teaching 
personality and method. 

d. Activity will become the motor 
force of social processes. 

e. The social approach will be con- 
structive and affirmative. 

f. The spirit of true cooperation will 
become an individual possession.® 


The routine of religious exercises 
produces a monotony. Monotony re- 
duces conscious attention to a bare 
minimum—a minimum that will re- 
quire a strong stimulus if it is to be 
disturbed. Such a stimulus when ap- 
plied produces a shock which results in 
confusion or complete change in action 
without sufficient thought. 

The compulsory attendance feature 
seems to the writer to be a confession 
on the part of the school authorities of 
lack of power for building character 
spontaneously. “Why, it was common 
for boys in German schools to turn re- 
ligious instruction into jest; they 
learned it because it was obligatory, 
but they scoffed at its pious precepts 
and lofty ambitions.’”° If we do not 
exercise the greatest care, we may get 
a “moral instruction which will like- 
wise be turned into ridicule, and add 
to the plague of cynicism which is sap- 
ping the moral foundations of our na- 
tional life.” 

*Charles A. Ellwood, op. cit., chaps. III 
and V 


” Edward O. Sisson, “Moral Education 
again to the Front,’ School and Society, 
21:546 


4 Tbid. 


CoNFLICT WITH ACCEPTED RELIGIOUS 
TEACHINGS OF HOMES FROM 
WHICH STUDENTS COME 


The conservatism of their patrons 
was named in the beginning of this 
paper as an agency helping to control 
the religious policy of the colleges. 
Naturally the colleges attempt to steer 
clear of conflicts with their patrons. 
Nevertheless, conflicts arise. They orig- 
inate from at least two sources that are 
beyond the immediate control of the 
administration: (a) the thinking stu- 
dents put the two purposely dissociated 
systems of science and religion to- 
gether and evolve the types of values 
that their immature minds and limited 
social experiences make obvious; (b) 
the liberal-minded instructor often un- 
consciously releases his particular “re- 
ligious pattern idea.” 

The President of a woman’s college 
in writing on this question expressed 
her views in these words: 

The emphasis of religious teaching at our 
college is on the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ, that is on Jesus’s way of life. I do not 
believe that this conflicts with religious 
teachings in the homes from which our stu- 
dents come. But it probably does mean a 
change in emphasis from doctrinal affirma- 
tions to the underlying truths of the gospel.” 


A former President of Atlanta Uni- 
versity said once, “I hear myself al- 
most nothing about any conflict be- 
tween the religious teachings of the 
home and the teachings in this insti- 
tution. I do not know that any evil 
effects come in such a way to our stu- 
dents.” 

2 From a personal letter from a President 
of a woman’s college, dated March 15, 1929. 

From a personal letter from President 


Myron W. Adams, Atlanta University, At- 
lanta, Georgia, dated March 14, 1929. 
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Dr. John O. Spencer, President 
Emeritus of Morgan College, expressed 
an opinion that is quite different and 
one that the writer believes is just as 
exceptional in actual practice among 
Negro colleges. He writes that the 
“teaching in colleges today is substan- 
tially on a scientific basis. This in- 
cludes religious subjects. We, there- 
fore, find frequent conflict with ac- 
cepted religious teachings in many 
homes. This, however, with all the rest 
depends largely on the method and per- 
sonality of the individual teacher.”* 
Such a liberal utterance from an emi- 
nent executive is a hopeful sign bearing 
wide positive potentialities. The writer 
happens to know, however, that at 
least one Morgan College professor is 
putting up a strenuous fight in favor of 
compulsory chapel attendance. 

In far too many instances the stu- 
dents become indifferent or openly 
hostile to religion. The tragedy here is 
that every successful culture has in- 
cluded a religion. These religions may 
not have always been powers for good 
but the important fact is that they 
have been powerful. Society is vitally 
in need of any agency that aids in the 
growth of a positive culture and power 
—a system that tends to block these 
phenomena from spontaneous develop- 
ment discredits itself. 

The keen insight of Doctor Spencer 
into this phase of our subject impels 
the writer to refer again to his letter 
in which he wrote: 
the effect upon the student as upon other 
people is varied. Some fly the track and will 
have nothing to do with religion. Others be- 

“From a personal letter from President 
John O. Spencer of Morgan College, Balti- 
more, Maryland, dated March 15, 1929. 





come more deeply and faithfully religious 
and while rejecting some of the historical im- 
pediments of religion, they develop a per- 
sonal and direct relationship to Jesus Christ. 
This after all is the important thing.” 


The foundation left in case the old 
religious “props” are knocked away is 
not suited for building a positive struc- 
ture. For the most part the programs 
of Negro colleges are not formulated to 
meet the personality changes that come 
after conflict has become a reality. 

The school has a definite responsi- 
bility in this matter for a positive 
Christianity is essential to an ideal life 
in a democratic country. The writer 
recognizes that to attempt other than 
an exceedingly gradual change would 
probably mean a greater cost to Negro 
education than the college can bear and 
continue to live. There is, nevertheless, 
a certain amount of responsibility that 
those of us who make teaching a pro- 
fession may assume in an inoffensive 
way. We are at liberty to have a ra- 
tional religious philosophy sincere 
enough to affect our personalities. A 
radiating personality will have many 
of its traits unconsciously absorbed. 

Views expressed by the college presi- 
dents quoted here show that they are 
beginning to appreciate the serious as- 

pects of this phase of our subject. The 
first wrote: 

Our constant effort is not to knock away 
religious “props” but to provide an emphasis 
on reality and a belief that the real things 
in life are the spiritual things. I do believe 
most decidedly that any school has a re- 
sponsibility toward its students in connec- 
tion with the religious life.” 


President Spencer believes: 
® Thid. 


‘From a personal letter from a President 
of a woman’s college, dated March 15, 1929. 
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If the old religious “props” are knocked 
away and are removed, then a real historic 
and scientific basis, and no props, may be 
laid as a foundation for a true faith. Cer- 
tainly the school has a responsibility in this 
connection. The recent utterances of Profes- 
sor Millikan, President Osborne and a 
prominent professor in the Smithsonian In- 
stitute all point in this direction.” 

“The school has to my mind,” wrote Presi- 
dent Adams, “the very emphatic responsi- 
bility of giving moral and religious instruc- 
tion, upon what are commonly termed 
evangelical bases. I do not mean by that the 
imposing of restrictions in hiring teachers, 
or upon their freedom in teaching. But we 
must certainly give our students and the 
world the impression that we believe that 
truth can be known and that in its broad 
outlines we do know it.”” 


Whatever abiding faith that the 
writer has in a positive religious pro- 
gram for Negro colleges rests in the 
teaching personnel. The dean as the 
director of educational activities and 
supervisor of educational methods has 
a great responsibility for each phase of 
the collective task of education. He 
must satisfy himself as to the needed 
“pattern ideas” and encourage his co- 
workers to the necessary activity for 
furthering these ideas. While the writer 
believes that teachers should have re- 
ligious freedom, he would limit this 
freedom to the confines of Christianity. 
The structure of American life assumes 
that Christianity is essential to the 
democratic ideal. If the type of Chris- 
tian philosophy that the teacher adopts 
as his own is rational and has a pri- 
mary premise of faith the reaction of 
students will be increasingly positive. 

Doctor Spencer seems to be the joy- 

"From a personal letter from President 
John O. Spencer, dated March 15, 1929. 


“From a personal letter from President 
Myron W. Adams, dated March 14, 1929. 


ful philosopher of this paper—he is 
positive in his outlook. He says: 

I believe that it is important that the class- 
room teachers and the dean and everybody 
connected with an institution should have a 
positive religious faith with a purpose to 
live according to the truth as each one sees 
it. If the teachers are persons who believe 
in the teachings of Jesus Christ as being the 
highest revelation of the truth that the 
world has yet known, I have no fear about 
the religious attitude of the students.” It is 
the business of the Christian life to bring its 
students into harmony with the same where- 
ever possible.” 


“Religious training is a necessary 
factor in education and must be given 
the time, the attention, and the serious 
continued treatment which it de- 
serves,’ according to Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Thus Doctor Butler 
justifies courses in religion for private 
institutions. If the teacher is active, 
the students will be active and learning 
will be pleasant. The opportunity for 
gaining a scientific insight into religion 
is heightened under such conditions. 

Courses in college that deal purely 
with factors of Christianity are essen- 
tial, especially in the freshman year. 
It is here that the emotional life of the 
college student is most susceptible to 
impressions. The social sciences al- 
ready have much that is good to offer. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion the writer would like 
to recommend to Negro colleges as 
guides the active philosophies of two 
great college teachers, Dr. Charles A. 
Ellwood, whose book I have already 
cited, and Dr. John Alexander Leigh- 

*From a personal letter from President 
Spencer, dated March 15, 1929. 


* From a personal letter from President 
Adams, dated March 14, 1929. 
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ton.”* Doctor Leighton in his splendid 
book, Religion and the Mind of Today, 
sets forth as part of the criteria for 
evaluation of religion the thought that 
those statements that are in harmony 
with science should not be rejected. 


“John A. Leighton, Religion and the 
Mind of Today. New York: Appleton, 1924. 


The core of Doctor Ellwood’s think- 
ing on the subject is expressed thus: 


Our civilization needs a synthesis of its in- 
harmonious elements, but it can get that 
synthesis only through accepting the funda- 
mental Christian principles that the service 
of God must consist in the service of man- 
kind” 

* Charles A. Ellwood, op. cit. 
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Science Surveys in Accredited 
Negro Colleges 


THOMAS P. FRASER 


INTRODUCTION 


A great deal of emphasis is now be- 
ing placed upon the contemporary gen- 
eral education movement. This pro- 


‘gram is emerging on both the high 


school and junior college levels. As it 
relates to colleges the North Central 
Association’ says “general education 
certainly implies mental power, social 
adjustment, physical competence, and, 
most of all, moral character, whole- 
some personality and good taste.” The 
same association is of the opinion that 
it implies acquaintance with the major 
areas of knowledge and some pro- 
ficiency in the modes of thought in- 
volved in understanding facts within 
these areas.” There is no general agree- 
ment on the particular pattern of 
knowledge best suited to fulfill the 
aims of general education. However, 
there is agreement on the broad fields 
of knowledge from which materials 
may be drawn. These include the social 
sciences, arts, humanities and the nat- 
ural sciences. In developing the latter 
both the physical and biological sci- 
ences have been employed. 

Several kinds of courses have been 
developed within the setting of general 
education, Among them are integra- 
tion, orientation, unified, correlated, 
fused and survey courses. On the jun- 
ior college level, the tendency is to call 
them survey courses. The terminology 


*Melvin E. Haggerty, The Evaluation of 
Higher Institutions, Vol. 3, p. 185. 
*Tbid., p. 185. 
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core curricula is sometimes employed 
on the secondary school level. 

College surveys in science have been 
investigated by Havighurst* who bases 
his classification upon three pairs of 
contrasting emphases. He found a great 
variety of survey courses in the insti- 
tutions studied. The functions of sur- 
vey courses in science as agencies of 
general education have been examined 
by Powers‘ who suggests methods of 
constructing source units in this area. 
Basically, workers in the field agree 
that the materials should be drawn 
from the broad fields of knowledge, 
rather than from one of the traditional 
college subjects. 


PROBLEM AND METHOD OF 
PROCEDURE 


The purpose of this study is to iden- 
tify and describe the science survey 
courses included in the curricula of ac- 
credited Negro Colleges. The writer 
also makes some suggestions for future 
guidance. 

The criterion for determining ac- 
creditment is to prepare lists of these 
institutions accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Mid- 
dle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and the American 

* Robert J. Havighurst, What About Sur- 
vey Courses? New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., pp. 203-206. 

*S. R. Powers, What About Survey 


Courses? New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
pp. 207-220. 
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Association of Teachers Colleges. The 
latter agency while not a regional ac- 
crediting agency is used because three 
of our first-rank teachers’ colleges are 
accredited by this agency. 

The catalogs of these institutions 
were examined and the course descrip- 
tions studied in an attempt to critically 
consider the number and kinds of sci- 
ence survey courses offered. Except 
when indicated the 1938 catalogs were 
used, These catalogs carried announce- 
ments for 1938-39, so that they repre- 
sent recent pictures of the situation. 

In classifying these survey courses 
a rather liberal interpretation is given 
general biology. It is called a survey 
course when the course descriptions in- 
dicate that its content is drawn from 
more than one of the traditional bio- 
logical fields. When such a course is 
restricted to one field it is eliminated 
as a survey even though it may be 
called general biology.® 

FINDINGS 

Table I shows the science survey 
courses in standard four year colleges 
—class A—accredited by the Southern 
Association. 

Sixteen of these institutions offer 
some sort of science survey. Only Fisk, 
Tuskegee and Atlanta make no pro- 
vision for this type of science course. 
The last-named institution is a grad- 
uate school and is out of the field of 
general education. Both undergraduate 
colleges, however, affiliated with Atlan- 
ta offer science surveys. 

The course descriptions indicate con- 
trasting emphases in these courses. In- 
deed they seem to fit into all of Havig- 


*For example the Knoxville course is de- 
voted to zoology and the St. Augustine 
course is one in animal biology. 





hurst’s® categories. The course descrip- 
tions attached to each institution 
speak for themselves. 

Another interesting item is revealed 
in connection with the credit hours as- 
signed these courses. Again we note a 
difference, this time in the amounts of 
time needed to fulfill the science re- 
quirements of general education. 

The investigator devoted some at- 
tention to the provision for including 
these courses in the student’s program 
of studies. Again there is great dis- 
crepancy, some institutions require 
these courses while others leave the 
matter of election to students. One in- 
stitution requires the general biology 
course of all freshmen who do not elect 
general chemistry,’ another requires 
the science survey of all A.B. candi- 
dates but the B.S. students are per- 
mitted to elect a traditional science.® 
Still another presents the case of B.S. 
students not being able to elect either 
the biological or the physical science 
orientation.® The case of an institution 
that requires general surveys in both 
contemporary civilization and humani- 
ties but none in the natural science 
because, it has no science survey is 
worthy of note.’° One institution re- 
quires two years of science to include 
the biological science survey or inver- 
tebrate zoology; and either matter and 
energy, general chemistry, or physics.” 
Another institution’s science surveys 
may be omitted in the student’s pro- 
gram in arts and sciences by taking 
twenty hours in traditional science.?? 


*Op. cit. p. 206. 
* Bennett. 

® Va. State. 
°Va. Union. 
” Fisk. 

“ Morehouse. 
sa. er ab 
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TABLE I 
Science Survey Courses In STANDARD Four-YEAR COLLEGES—CLAss A— 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 








Credit Hours 


Description 





Year Course 


Year Course 


Year Course 


Designed to give students an under- 
standing of the world of nature in which 
he lives, and methods of science by which 
this understanding has been attained. 
Principles, concepts, and application of 
the physical sciences and biology. 


Meaningful experiences are selected from 
botany, invertebrate zoology and plant 
and animal physiology. 


Survey of the basic principles of chemis- 
try and physics. 








Six Semester 


Hours 


Six Semester 
Hours 


Planned to give students an understand- 
ing of life in its relation to the universe 
and to develop scientific attitude. Also to 
encourage interest in physico-chemical 
relationships in organic world. Some at- 
tention devoted to man in health and 
disease. 


Unified course in chemistry and physics 
designed for understanding of fundamen- 
tal nature of energy and matter as they 
relate to things and events of daily life. 





Year Course 


Survey of representative plants and ani- 
mals and principles that govern them. 
Attention also devoted to structure and 
function of mammals, emphasis on man. 








Year Course 





Cuts across the content of several sci- 
ences to give students an adequate con- 
ception of the general principles of 
science and the relation of the sciences to 
life needs. Course also designed to inter- 
pret scientific phenomena of experience 
and to help understand scientific meth- 
od. 











College Name of Course 
Talladega | First-year Sur- 
vey 
Second-year Sur- 
vey in the Bio- 
logical Sciences 
Second-year Sur- 
vey in the Phys- 
ical Sciences 
Atlanta | 
Morehouse | Introductory 
Course in the 
Biological Sci- 
ences 
Matter and En- 
ergy 
Spellman General Biology 
Fisk 
Hampton General Science 
Tuskegee 
(1936) 
Johnson C. | Survey of the 
Smith Biological and 
Physical Sci- 
| ences 
Virginia Science Survey 
State 








Six Semester 
Hours 


Six Semester 
Hours 





Planned to introduce students to some of 
the principles, methods, and problems of 
the biological and physical sciences. 





Designed to give students an under- 
standing of the fundamentals of biology, 
chemistry, geology, physics, and astron- 
omy in a non-technical manner. 
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TABLE I—Continued 











Description 





Orientation course planned to present a 
survey of the biological and physical uni- 
verse. Also designed as a foundation on 
which to specialize. 


Orientation course planned to present 
freshmen the fundamentals of biology; 
to aid in selecting major in biology; and 
to help students strive for community 
health. 











Designed to give a general introduction 
to principles of plant and animal life and 
to genetics and eugenics as they relate to 
plants and animals. 


Planned to interpret the scientific phe- 
nomena of the world in which students 
live. 





Designed for teacher training students 
and includes a study of biological prin- 
ciples and the applications of these 
principles to man. 


An orientation course for freshmen in the 
fields of zoology, botany, and physiology. 
Designed to give appreciative knowledge 
and interpretation of the organic world. 
Relation of biology to human affairs and 
its part in intellectual development. 


Planned to orient freshmen in astron- 
omy, chemistry, geology, and physics. 
Aims also to give an understanding of 
the scientific method and its part in 
man’s solution of problematic life situa- 
tions. 








Designed to present the fundamental 
principles of biology. 








Planned to show interrelationships of 
physical sciences especially astronomy, 
geology, chemistry, and physics. 


Course devoted to botany, bacteriology, 
invertebrate zoology, embryology, evolu- 
tion of man, and human inheritance. 








Designed to show man’s relationships to 
the physical sciences. A study of the uni- 
verse and of the earth and of the forces 
influencing human developments. 


Man in his relationships to the biological 
and chemical world; how plants and ani- 
mals, science and invention have effected 
civilization. 








16 
College Name of Course | Credit Hours 
Wiley An Introduction | Five Quarter 
to the Physical | Hours 
Sciences { f 
* ? 
ps 
An Introduction | Five Quarter 
to the Biological | Hours 
Sciences 
Prairie General Biology | Eight Semes- 
View ter Hours 
Introductory Six Semester 
General Science | Hours 
Florida | General Biology | 
A.& M. | | 
Introduction to | Three Semes- 
the Biological | ter Hours 
Sciences 
Introduction to | Three Semes- 
the Physical Sci- | ter Hours 
ences 
Bennett General Biology | Six Semester 
Hours 
Virginia Orientation Sci- | Three Semes- 
Union ence ter Hours 
Orientation Sci- | Three Semes- 
ence Hours 
Agricul- The Physical Five Quar- 
tural & World ter Hours 
Technical 
The Biological | Five Quar- 
and Chemical | ter Hours 
World 
Xavier General Biology | Three Semes- 


ter Hours 





General principles of biology with spe- 
cial reference to man. 
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TABLE I—Continued 











Description 





: College | Name of Course | Credit Hours 
Dillard | The Scientific | Year Course 
Aspect of Knowl- 
edge 


Role of scientific method in finding 
knowledge and shaping our world of to- 
day. Man’s accomplishments in con- 
trolling world through physics, chemis- 
try, astronomy, biology, and medicine. 





North Car- | Survey Course 
olina Col- | in Science 
lege for Ne- 
groes 


ter Hours 


Fifteen Quar- 


Designed to reveal the fundamental con- 
cepts of scientific knowledge; and, the 
inter-relation of the physical and biolog- 
ical world; the relation of each and their 
interrelation to human beings. Topics 
from astronomy, geology, chemistry, 
physics and the biological sciences. 





Southern 





Introduction to 
the Natural Sci- 
ences 


Louisville 
Hours 





| 
| 


Six Semester 


Designed to acquaint student with the 
physical world which surrounds him. 
General information and problems from 
astronomy, geology, biology, physics, 
mathematics and chemistry. 








Ten of the institutions in Table I re- 
quire their surveys for meeting the 
science requirements of general educa- 
tion.’ Two institutions speak out in 
unmistakable terms with regard to B.S. 
students saying students are to elect 
traditional sciences and not the science 
surveys.'* The writer was unable to 
find a recent catalog of Southern, how- 
ever, the 1934 information bulletin 
showed a course in general biology. 
Lack of course descriptions in this bul- 
letin prevented classification of this 
course. 

The results of the investigation as it 
relates to the 18 class B colleges of the 
Southern Association show that 15 of 
the 18 institutions offer science sur- 
veys. Only three of them make no pro- 
visions for these courses. Two of these 
three schools have courses in general 
biology but the course descriptions in- 
dicate zoology*® in one case and animal 





* Talladega, Spelman, Smith, Va. State 
(A.B.), Louisville, Prairie View (A.B.), Fla. 
A. & M., Xavier, Dillard, N.C. College for 
Negroes. 

“Va. Union, Va. State. 


biology’® in the other. South Carolina 
State is offering a science survey 
course for the first time this year. 

The credit hours assigned these 
courses vary as in the case of Class A 
Colleges. 

Attention was also directed to the 
provisions for including these courses 
in the students’ programs of studies. 
Eleven of the institutions require these 
courses in some curricula.‘7 Among 
them are institutions making definite 
provisions for these courses during the 
freshman and sophomore _ years.'® 
Again some of the schools of this group 
present alternative plans. One institu- 
tion requires eight hours in chemistry, 
biology, or physics for graduation.’® 
Another requires a year course with 
laboratory work in physical or natural 





* Knoxville. 

* St. Augustine. 

™ Clarke, Paine, Kentucky State, Bishop, 
Shaw, Tillotson, Samuel Houston, State 
Teachers, Montgomery, Lane, Benedict, 
Texas College. 

* Clarke, Kentucky State, Bishop, Shaw, 
Tillotson, Samuel Houston, Lane, Benedict, 
Texas College, Paine. 

* Livingstone. 
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science for A.B. or B.S. candidates.?° 
Still other items were the cases of 
schools that plan the courses for spe- 
cific types of students. For examples, 
the cases where the course is required 
of all first year students except those 
majoring in home economics”’; or, for 
all four year students not majoring in 
science,”” or, requiring the course of 
all sophomores except biology, chem- 
istry, and home economics majors.”* 

In the case of the two colleges in the 
North Central area,* it should be ob- 
served that Lincoln University’s sur- 
veys are in both the physical and 
biological sciences. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the general degree re- 
quirements may be fulfilled by electing 
either the biological or physical sci- 
ence survey. Students may also satisfy 
requirements in science by electing the 
elementary year course in either chem- 
istry, physics, or biology. Moreover 
students, presumably freshmen, who 
desire to major in a natural science 
elect introductory courses in either 
biology, chemistry, or physics. These 
science majors are not expected to reg- 
ister for the science surveys. Lincoln’s 
social science surveys, however, are 
required of freshmen. 

West Virginia offers a physical sci- 
ence survey and a course in general 
biology. The physical science survey 
is one of three general surveys avail- 
able to freshmen and sophomores, the 
others being surveys in arts and in 
social science. Aspirants for the A.B. 
may elect either the physical science 
survey, mathematics, or a natural sci- 
ence. B.S. candidates elect general bi- 

* Morris Brown. 

* Samuel Houston. 

* Montgomery—State Teachers. 

8 Clarke. 

* Wilberforce which has just been ac- 
credited offers a course: “Survey of Modern 
science. 





ology, or chemistry. The same insti- 
tution is definite with regard to both 
the social science and the arts surveys, 
requiring both of them for the straight 
A.B. and B.S. courses. 

In the case of colleges in the Middle 
States Area, it was noted that two of 
the three colleges here offer courses 
in general biology. However, these 
courses seem to stress subject matter 
per se. Morgan requires six semester 
hours of science for graduation. This 
requirement may be fulfilled by elect- 
ing from the traditional fields of bot- 
any, zoology, chemistry, or physics. 

Lincoln requires eight semester 
hours of science for the A.B. This re- 
quirement may be fulfilled by electing 
either a physical or biological science 
involving laboratory work. 

Howard is the university of the 
group and its subject matter bound- 
aries are clearly defined. Under a 
“new plan” students in liberal arts 
elect a two-semester course, involving 
laboratory work in at least one of the 
two semesters in botany, chemistry, 
physics, or zoology. The subject mat- 
ter boundaries are so rigid that the in- 
stitution offers professional courses for 
secondary teachers in both the teach- 
ing of zoology, and the teaching of 
botany. The six semester hours re- 
quired in liberal arts may be elected 
from the traditional science fields. 

The situation in the colleges of the 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges shows that the three colleges 
of this group offer some sort of science 
survey. Miner Teachers College re- 
quires its orientation of all students. 
The two general science surveys are re- 
quired of all students in the kindergar- 
ten-primary and intermediate grade 
curricula. 

Stowe Teachers College requires its 
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general biology course of all A.B. can- 
didates. Freshmen also elect 6 semes- 
ter hours of a physical science which 
may be either in general chemistry or 
general physics. In addition junior col- 
lege students elect three hours of a 
science. 

Tennessee State requires of its B.S. 
freshmen the general survey of physi- 
cal science and nature study; or, gen- 
eral biology, general zoology, and gen- 
eral botany. Sophomores take per- 
sonal hygiene, community hygiene and 
health of the child; or, chemistry. This 
is in connection with the B.S. course 
carrying permanent professional cer- 
tificates. 

The investigator devoted some study 
to the situation in the standard two- 
year junior colleges, class A and B, of 
the Southern Association. Two of the 
class A institutions are known to of- 
fer science surveys. They are Barber- 
Scotia and Mary Allen, At the time of 
this investigation the writer was un- 
able to find copies of the catalogs of 
the other two junior colleges.** Bar- 
ber-Scotia offers a six semester hour 
course in general biology. It is inter- 
esting to note that this institution does 
not go in for survey courses to the ex- 
tent that its affiliated four-year college 
does.2? Mary Allen’s course in general 
biology is a six semester hour course 
involving lectures, recitations and 
laboratory work. Liberal arts students 
may satisfy the degree requirements 
by taking one year of mathematics or 
one year of chemistry or biology. 

Among the class B junior colleges 
Bethune-Cookman is known to offer 
science surveys.*® This institution re- 


“State A. & M. Institute, Normal, Ala 
and Fort Valley, Georgia 

7 Johnson C. Smith. 

~ At time of investigation writer was un- 


quires nine quarter hours in science 
surveys of liberal arts and teacher 
training freshmen. 


POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENTS OF PRESENT 
PROGRAM 

The great variety of survey courses 
and differences of opinion with regard 
to provisions for including them in the 
students’ programs hold true not only 
for these institutions but also for white 
colleges. This may be expected as they 
differ in accordance with the objectives 
of the separate colleges. 

Practices in conducting these courses 
differ markedly and this too may be 
expected in view of the educational 
philosophies underlying these courses. 
This investigation and talks with a 
few individuals connected with these 
courses revealed some of the devices 
used in teaching. Among them are mo- 
tion pictures, lantern slides, micro-pro- 
jections, field trips, demonstrations, 
museum trips, collections from state 
governments, discussions, lectures, and 
individual laboratory work. ‘There 
seems to be some adherence to the old 
formula: Lecture, Assign, Recite, Ex- 
amine, Reward. If teachers are to 
break away from these, and they 
should, they must assume new roles 
as teachers; they must also have 
greater unity in philosophy and prac- 
tice; and, they must construct new in- 
struments of evaluation. 

What is this new r6éle as a teacher? 
This newer réle places the teacher in 
the center of the guidance picture and 
places upon him the responsibility of 
knowing his students. Some may con- 
tend that this is high school “stuff.” 
However, it is inescapable that the 


ible to find catalogs of Houston Colored, 
Florida N. & I. and Stillman Institute 
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teacher of general education, on any 
level, needs to discover the needs, in- 
terests, capacities, and perplexities of 
his students. This may be done by 
diagnosis of students’ hobbies, likes 
and dislikes, successes, failures, and 
emotional strengths. Diagnosis of these 
will come through both in and out-of- 
class activities. It will take into con- 
sideration all agencies and institutions 
contributing to the educative process. 
Indeed as the program of general edu- 
cation is refined there will be less and 
less room for the so called “hard” 
teacher who teaches his “stuff” ac- 
cording to the traditional formula, 
then goes about his business. 

How can teachers have greater unity 
in philosophy and practice? Before 
answering this, may we say, that there 
is no disposition to expect or wish for 
ultimate identity or similarity in sur- 
vey courses. They will probably al- 
ways differ as institutional objectives 
and philosophies differ. However, the 
reports of committees and authorities 
if followed will make for greater unity 
in philosophy and practice. The Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, the Progressive Education 
Association, and the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research in Science have made 
valuable recommendations. The Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation?’ recommended through its 
Committee on Science Teaching a pro- 
gram based on interpretative generali- 
zations. These cut across subject mat- 
ter boundaries to interpret thescientific 
phenomena of experience for students. 
The Progressive Education Associa- 
tion through its Committee on the 


* Part 1 of the Thirty-First Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation—1932. Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Function of Science in General Educa- 
tion®* suggests the teaching of science 
around activities designed to meet the 
needs and challenge the interests of 
adolescents in four basic aspects of 
living. A list of possible topics may il- 
lustrate the selection of science con- 
tent: 

1. Personal living— 

Heredity, individual as a growing 
organism, nature of the world— 
world picture, sex education, 
maintenance of physical and 
mental health 

2. Immediate personal social rela- 
tionships— 

Individual adjustment to parents 
—brothers—sisters—schoolmates 
—chums, food, clothing. 

3. Social-Civic-relationships— 
Community health, recreation, 
transportation, communication, 
housing, safety, conservation of 
human resources. 

4. Economic relationships— 

Use of machines, conservation of 
natural resources, synthetic sub- 
stitutes, wise consumership. 

The program of Powers and his as- 
sociates in the Bureau of Educational 
Research in Science, Teachers Col- 
lege,?® is designed to show the influ- 
ences of science and of scientific 
achievements on the problems and is- 
sues of modern life. The associates in 
this bureau are preparing source units 
for science in modern living. 

How are new instruments of evalua- 
tion to be constructed? This new pro- 
gram of science teaching obviously de- 
mands an improvement in methods of 
measuring or evaluating student 
growth and development. R. W. Ty- 


ler suggests three steps:*° 


* Science in General. Education, New 
York: D, Appleton-Century Co.—1938, 

*” Teachers College Record for January, 
1939. 

” Science in General Education, pp. 393- 
394. 
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1. Statement by the teacher of his ob- 
jectives. 

2. Description of the kinds of student be- 
havior that indicate growth toward 
achievement of these objectives. 

. Invention of methods of observing and 
recording the behavior that indicates 
progress toward achievement of objec- 


eo 


tives, 
In stating objectives the teacher will 
be particularly concerned with these: 


1. Formation and understanding of 
concepts governing affairs in the 
biological and physical worlds. 

. Skill in critical thinking. 

. Changes in overt behavior. 

. Development of scientific atti- 
tudes, interests and apprecia- 
tions. 

5. Formation of an adequate phi- 

losophy of life. 


H> Oo bo 


Evaluation of these instructional 
outcomes demand a variety of meth- 
ods. We need more than traditional 
written examinations of the essay or 
“new type” varieties. These must be 
augmented by anecdotal records*? by 
teachers, parents and students; rec- 
ords by trained observers ;*? question- 
naires; interviews; study of student 
creative products; student’s diaries of 
reading; and other activities indicat- 
ing growth toward achievement of ob- 
jectives. 

The reader’s first impression may be 
that it requires elaborate quantitative 
paraphernalia to evaluate these in- 
structional outcomes. It seems to me 
that what is really required is a com- 
petent, friendly teacher who will pro- 
vide the sort of environment in which 
human growth and development may 
take place. 


* Descriptive recording of pupils’ behavior 


and work as by parents’ questionnaires and 
stenographic reports. 

“Controlled observation technique for 
measuring such outcomes as attitudes, in- 
terests, interaction of the group and the in- 
dividual, participation, ete. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Thirty-eight of the senior colleges 
included in this study offer science 
surveys. This number becomes in- 
creasingly significant when one con- 
siders the schools excluded from the 
ivestigation because of failure to meet 
standards of accreditment,** or in- 
ability to find catalogs at time of 
study. 

2. Only seven of the institutions in- 
cluded in this study make no provi- 
sions for science surveys and one of 
them is a graduate school. 

3. Even excluding general biology 
as a survey, 27 of these institutions 
offer science surveys. 

4. Three junior colleges are known 
to offer science surveys. 

5. The inauguration of these courses 
has been quite rapid since 1935. The 
situation then, according to Havig- 
hurst was: “Six Negro colleges are 
known to give science survey courses, 
and I doubt that there are more than 
two or three others.’’* 

6. Variations in both educational 
philosophies underlying these courses 
and in practices in conducting them 
differ markedly. 

7. Variations exist as to whether or 
not these courses should be required 
within the student’s program of gen- 
eral education. 

8. There is need for cooperative 
planning in both course of study con- 
struction and construction of newer 
instruments of evaluation. Such co- 
operative effort on the part of teachers 
connected with these courses will prob- 
ably make for greater unity in phi- 
losophy and practice. 

* A few unaccredited schools are known 
to offer science surveys. 

* Havighurst, Robert J., “Survey Courses 
in the Natural Sciences” American Physics 


Teacher, 3: 97-101. 1935. 








Provisions for Graduate Education Among 
Negroes, and the Prospects of a 
New System’ 
OLIVER 


PRESENT PROVISIONS 

Eight of the seventeen States? main- 
taining separate schools for Negroes 
have provisions for graduate educa- 
tion of Negroes, and legislation for 
such provisions is pending in three 
others.’ At this time very much of the 
thinking on this subject is influenced 
by the principles enunciated in the 
Gaines versus Canada case. So far, 
however, the probable fruits of this 
historic decision are still developing. 
Yet, their potentialities as determi- 
nants of the future system of educa- 
tion in the South make them exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

In Table I some of the more sig: 
nificant aspects of these provisions are 
listed. With the exception of the Mis- 
souri law,‘ all the legislation provid- 
ing for extra-state® instruction of Ne- 
groes is based upon the differential 
cost of public education at home and 
education available to Negroes in an- 
other state. 

Cost of education in extra-state in- 
stitutions, however, is not similarly 
determined in all the States. Thus, of 
_ * Miss Mildred D. Wilbun, a senior student 
in Wiley College, has assisted in the prepara- 
tion of this paper. ; 

* Graduate education is not provided for 
either whites or Negroes by the District of 
Columbia. ; 

*North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. ; ; 

“The State of Missouri pays the full 
tuition of students at the college or univer- 
sity selected; no other expenses are paid. 

* Outside of the state of residence. 
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the seven states providing graduate 
fellowships for Negroes, Kentucky and 
West Virginia pay the difference in 
tuition only; Missouri pays full tuition 
only; Oklahoma considers tuition and 
transportation to the school selected; 
while Maryland, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia defray differences in cost of liv- 
ing, transportation, and tuition.® 

In some states, besides indicating 
what factors of differential costs are 
to be taken into consideration, there is 
an upper limit of expenditure for in- 
dividual fellowships. Kentucky, Okla- 
homa, and West Virginia have maxi- 
mum fellowship provisions ranging 
from $175.00 to $250.00. Oklahoma 
also has a three-cent-per-mile trans- 
portation limit. Maryland, Missouri, 
Tennessee, and Virginia do not stipu- 
late a maximum allowance per stu- 
dent. 

Variations in the actual expenditure 
per fellowship is an interesting aspect 
of this problem. Table I shows that 
between 1936 and 1938 Oklahoma 
spent $8,304.70 for 228 fellowships, or 
$36.42 each; while for the period 
1937-39 Maryland expended approxi- 
mately $183.45 per fellowship. Aver- 
ages for other states range between 


*Since the writing of this paper two 
states, Texas and North Carolina, have en- 
acted laws providing for higher education of 
Negroes outside of the state. These pro- 
visions introduce no significantly new prin- 
ciple. We shall refer to the North Carolina 
variation below. 
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TABLE I 
PROVISIONS FOR GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL EpuCATION OF NEGROES IN Nine StTaTeEs* 
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| | Expenditure Expenditure | shoe: | elites |lactad Provisions tion 
Kentucky | Extra- Bay 87) 4 ste. ~-39) | (2986. 39) $ 54.62 28 Tuition only, not | Contem- 
| state $16 605.38 | | exceeding $175.00 | plated 
| (19386) “a 137-8) | 
(ese: Soe | 
| 4,400.00 | 
Louisiana | Graduate | None | a | — | — oo Master's degree None 
| School = | } | | 
Maryland | Extra- Gee 38) | (1937-39) | (1937-39) | 183.45 } 12 Tuition, living ex- Pending 
state 11,806.43 | 23,848.68 130 | pense, & transpor- 
(1935) (1 oe) tation—no limit 
12 25 | | 
Missouri | Extra- Nodata | (1937 & | (1937 & 91.96 | No | Tuition only—no | Now. 
state 1938) | 1938) data | limit | pending 
(1921) 25,657.074 279 
Oklahoma | mane | gry (eer ara | 36.42 | i | Suis ‘og Pending 
2 22 t ortation, not to 
oars | 84-70 | a | exceed $350.00 & 
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| interstate | | 
} tation—no limit 
Texas | Graduate | (1937-39) (1937-38) (1938) | 139.68 | 4 | Master's degree Pending 
| School" | 8,800.00) 8,800.00} 6a | | 
| (1936) | | 
Virginia | Graduate | (1936-37) | (1936-38) | (1936-38) | 74.14 | (1938 | Master's degree; & = 
School & | 9,356.63 | 38,328.47 | 517 } |sum’r) tuition, transpor- 
extra- (1937-38) | | 15 | tation, & living 
state 15,362.19 | | | expenses—no limit 
(1936) | (1938 sum'r) | } | 
| 13,609.65 | | | 
West Vir- | Extra- | (190-37) | (1936-38) | (1936-38) | 61.33 | 18 | Tuition only not — 
ginia | stat 142.45 | 198 | | to exceed $250.00 
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® Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Mississippi, and Louisiana have no legislation; Georgia, North Caro- 


lina, and South Carolina have legislation pending. 
$2,000 needed for the remainder of this year. 
© Authorized at Southern University. 


4 Includes $10,657.07 needed, but not yet appropriated for the past biennium. 


© $2,500 appropriated but no expenditure made. 

{ Students enrolled in graduate school. 
these limits. Moreover, in any given 
state there may be a wide range in 
expenditure per student. For example, 
in the summer of 1938 the State of 
Virginia made grants to graduate stu- 
dents ranging from $4.30 to $178.80, 
with an average of $88.33 per student. 

The smallest amount was granted to 
students who attended Atlanta Uni- 
versity. Although Virginia does not 
restrict Negro students in their selec- 
tion of a graduate school, some states 
make much of the possibility of direct- 
ing students to Negro institutions in 


the South where specified differential 
costs would be either negligible or non- 
existent. For example, in Tennessee 
the following information to the ap- 
plicant is emphasized: 

The State Board of Education has ruled that 
the amount of each scholarship shall be de- 
termined by comparing the expenses as set 
out in the catalog of the University of Ten- 
nessee and the expenses as set out in the cat- 
alog of the nearest college or university of- 
fering educational facilities equal to those 
provided by the University of Tennessee. 


On another page of the mimeographed 
sheets sent to the applicant the State’s 
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intention is further clarified: 

The scholarship herein provided for shall be 
granted to the nearest university or institu- 
tion of learning which the recipient can law- 
fully attend and which offers educational 
facilities equal to those of the University of 
Tennessee, whether such university or in- 
stitution is located in Tennessee or else- 
where. 

Since grants are made only for study 
not beyond the Master’s degree, it is 
possible that with the exception of 
Engineering and Law, colored students 
could obtain their graduate and pro- 
fessional training from Negro institu- 
tions in Tennessee. The State may 
thus satisfy its obligation to its Negro 
citizens with little or no differential 
cost to itself. The exceedingly small 
total sum per annum, $2,500 set aside 
for the graduate and _ professional 
training of Negroes is an indication 
of the expectations of the State. The 
Executive Secretary of the Tennessee 
State Board of Education reports that 
for the quarter preceding June 1, 
1939, “there has been no expenditure 
for graduate scholarships for Ne- 
groes.” 

One of the most recent attempts at 
legislation for graduate education 
among Negroes has similar possibili- 
ties of restricting school preference. 
In a ruling on Section 3 of the Murphy 
Bill the attorney general of North 
Carolina said: “I would interpret the 
phrase ‘in such an amount as may be 
deemed reasonably necessary’ as modi- 
fying both ‘tuition’ and ‘other expense.’ 
A student might prefer to go to Harv- 
ard, but there will be no obligation on 
the Board to compensate him for the 
entire difference in cost if less expen- 
sive institutions are available.” Again, 
“if said applicant wishes to attend an 
institution in California, the Board of 


Trustees might refuse part of the item 
of travel, if the work could be ob- 
tained at an institution nearer to Dur- 
ham and Greensboro.” 

Graduate education is provided at 
the land grant colleges for Negroes 
in two states: Texas and Virginia. In 
1937 the Texas State Legislature ap- 
propriated $9,000 for the establishment 
of a graduate school leading to the 
Master’s degree at Prairie View State 
Normal and Industrial College. The 
degree is now offered in four fields, two 
of which are agriculture majors and 
the other two education. There were 
47 students enrolled in the summer 
of 1938 and 16 in the regular 1938-39 
session. 

The graduate school at Virginia 
State College for Negroes was started 
in 1937. It offers majors in agriculture, 
education, English, home economics, 
and “science-mathematics.” Chemis- 
try, mathematics, and physics are in- 
cluded in “science-mathematics.” In 
this instance no specific appropriation 
was made, but “the State Board of 
Education authorized the officers of 
the College to proceed with the pro- 
gram and spend out of the general 
appropriations such sums as were 
necessary.” During the 1937-38 ses- 
sion there were 11 students enrolled, 
and in 1938-39 there were 19. 

The ease with which these two 
graduate schools have been established 
upon questionable undergraduate 
foundations has caused many students 
of education to wonder whether with 
the encouragement of the states, Negro 
school administrators may not proceed 
to give fruition to Dr. Arthur J. 
Klein’s apprehension that “. . . it is 
quite possible that some Negro institu-. 
tions may be allowed to establish 
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graduate work on such a shamefully 
low financial basis that it will be a 
condemnation of the Negro college. 
Within the last week, three persons 
have said to me, ‘We will handle it. 
We will establish a graduate school 
and it will be on such a low level that 
it will fall of its own weight.’ ”” 

One consistent stipulation of these 
state laws that too often results in 
hardships is that an applicant for a 
fellowship must be a resident and citi- 
zen of the state. Indeed some of them, 
for example Kentucky and Oklahoma, 
require that the applicant be a resi- 
dent of the state for at least five 
years;® whereas a person may become 
a voting citizen of these states by only 
one year of residence. Although some 
states do make a comparatively small 
extra-tuition charge to non-resident 
students seeking admission to the state 
supported university, so far as the 
writer knows, none bars students ab- 
solutely because of non-residence. In- 
deed, many administrators compete 
for registration regardless of state 
citizenship, 

The insufficiency of the scholarship 
method of providing for Negro educa- 
tion has already been established by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States; yet it appears that its death 
will be a lingering one. Thus, we shall 
mention a few of its shortcomings. 
Scholarships have been always less 
costly than the state university pro- 
vided for white students, but these 
grants to Negroes are highly visible. 
Negro students are “helped,” “aided,” 

"Standards and Costs of Graduate Work 
at the Master’s Level,” address before the 
National Advisory Committee on the Educa- 
— of Negroes, U.S. Office of Education, 


“The Texas law calls for an eight-year- 
residence for Negroes. 


or “awarded” funds. The laws are en- 
cumbered with restrictions and red 
tape, so that the number of successful 
applicants may be kept to a minimum. 
Yet every encouragement is given 
white students to attend the more ex- 
pensive state institution. 

A good college at home has the ad- 
vantage of advertising education in the 
community and thus making it de- 
sirable to a larger percentage of the 
population. To many persons there are 
cultural, sentimental, and hidden eco- 
nomic problems connected with the 
business of migrating to the North for 
an education. These problems may not 
be always solved by the payment of 
specified differential tuition and cost 
of living. 


SoME SELECTIVE ASPECTS 


What subjects have been chosen by 
students who have secured these fel- 
lowships? In what states do they at- 
tend school? What is the vocation of 
students? 

The variety of subjects chosen by 
students seeking education outside of 
the state is an index of the approxi- 
mate range of their interests. The fol- 
lowing unweighted list was taken from 
data for West Virginia, Maryland, and 
Kentucky (some subjects were chosen 
in all three states, but they appear 
here only once): 

Agriculture 
Agricultural Education 
Architecture 

Biology 

Business 

Business Administration 
Chemistry 

Commerce 

Dental Hygiene 
Dentistry 

Dramatic Art 
Economics 

Education 

Electricity 
Engineering 
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English 

Fine Arts 

French 

Gasoline Motors 
Guidance 

History 

Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 
Industrial Education 
Language Arts 

Law 

Liberal Arts 
Library Science 
Mathematics 
Medicine 

Music 

Nursing 

Pharmacy 
Psychology 

Physical Education 
Physics 

Political Science 
Religious Education 
Science 

Social Science 
Sociology 
Vocational Education 
Zoology 


Of these approximately 43 fields, 
two seem to have outstanding prefer- 
ence: among the arts, education; and 
among the professions, medicine. The 
1937-38 report of the Maryland Com- 
mission on Scholarships for Negroes 
shows that seventeen out of thirty- 
seven graduate students chose educa- 
tion; while nine, the next highest, 
chose “social science.” Of seventeen 
professional students twelve went to 
medical schools. 

Some idea of school preference might 
be obtained from the following distri- 
bution of 154 students who received 
grants during the summer of 1938 
from the State of Virginia: 


Columbia University ................-. 63 
University of Michigan ................ 22 
University of Pennsylvania ............ 21 
New. York UBIVersity .........060000n00. 11 
University of Chicago ..........0.00000. Z 
CORON TIDIVORMIEY, 66 ois cscs cccccccaswece 6 
Ohio State Univerdity .......00c500000% 4 
POMDIS VOIVOTSIEY occ csc cccccccsccns 4 
ee ee 5 3 
BUOOER UMIVOTGIEY 6.5. cis cc ec ccceescns 2 
SSOWATG UDIVOTHILY 20... oso ccc cccecces 2 


University of Cincinnati ............... 2 





Cambridge University (England) ...... 1 
ERBTVATO UNIVOIMIEY: 6.0 osicccecvesccascves 1 
Northwestern University ............... 1 
Pennsylvania State College ............ 1 
University of Minnesota .............. l 
University of Wisconsin ................ 1 
WOME URIVORBIEY ooo cicicisc cscs eiuwies 1 

NOME cS onedacieas baw valneivodnee sa 154 


Virginia, unlike some of the other 
states, permits considerable freedom 
of choice of institution; hence this list 
may not be representative of all the 
states. A very large proportion of the 
persons seeking graduate education is 
teachers. For example, of the 154 stu- 
dents accepting scholarships from Vir- 
ginia during the summer of 1938, all 
but two are teachers; and these latter 
“are employed in Virginia institutions 
of higher learning.” 


PROSPECTS OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


In many current discussions of the 
prospects of graduate education for 
Negroes in the South recognition is 
given to three seemingly insurmount- 
able limitations; first, that a creditable 
graduate school cannot be built in a 
day; second, that, if even funds were 
provided, sufficiently trained faculties 
could not be found for these institu- 
tions; and third, that the number of 
students is too small for satisfactory 
course enrollments. 

Few persons would gainsay the first 
assertion. Time is necessary to develop 
a tradition of scholarship and research. 
But it must be admitted that the proc- 
ess may be expedited or prolonged 
indefinitely. It may be wiser, for ex- 
ample, for some states to seek partial 
or total control of a good, private in- 
stitution than to attempt the trans- 
formation of all the land grant col- 
leges. The recent appropriation of 
$425,000 by the Maryland State Legis- 
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TABLE II 


ToTraL ENROLMENT OF STUDENTS IN PUBLICLY AND PRIVATELY CONTROLLED NEGRO 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN SEVENTEEN STatTEs, 1935-36* AnD 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION 1930 



































Session Per Cent 
State of Popu- 
Regular Summer lation 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

Alabama 2,587 8.9 3,328 15.5 10.0 
Arkansas 902 3.1 408 1.9 §.1 
Delaware 83 0.3 0 0 0.3 
Florida 900 a1 1,301 6.1 4.6 
Georgia 2,788 9.5 1,729 8.1 11.3 
Kentucky 798 2.7 689 3.2 2.4 
Louisiana 1,934 6.6 644 3.0 8.2 
Maryland 758 2.6 281 1.3 2.9 
Mississippi 843 2.9 1,030 4.8 10.7 
Missouri 551 1.9 182 0.8 2.4 
North Carolina 3,982 13.6 2,855 13.3 9.7 
Oklahoma 874 3.0 508 2.4 1.8 
South Carolina 1,471 5.0 1,883 8.8 8.4 
Tennessee 3,152 10.8 1,353 6.3 5.1 
Texas 3,627 12.4 2,824 13.2 9.0 
Virginia 2,938 10.1 1,804 8.4 6.0 
West Virginia 1,019 3.5 636 3.0 1.2 
Total 29 , 207 100.0 21,455 100.00 100.0 








* Compiled from Bulletin, 1937, No. 2, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 1938, Table 18, ‘Statistics of 


Higher Education, 1935-36.” 


lature for the transfer of Morgan Col- 
lege is a case in point. 

Up to this time the truth of the 
second assertion has not been demon- 
strated. Yet it is an assumption open 
to verification. The method, obviously, 
will be to make public offers of salaries 
commensurate with the training de- 
manded and observe whether there is 
really a deficiency of teachers, in some 
cases of both races, to staff the pro- 
posed graduate school. While awaiting 
this experiment, the writer ventures 
the conclusion that there is probably 
a plethora of qualified teachers in the 
United States. 

Although the Supreme Court of the 
United States is unequivocal on the 
third assertion, there might be an im- 
mediate difficulty in the small num- 
ber of students seeking graduate edu- 
cation. We assume here, of course, that 


the state has decided to solve its prob- 
lem without admitting Negroes to the 
state university attended by white 
students. Not all the States have the 
same number of potential students; 
hence the apparent limitation does not 
apply equally to all of them. Table II 
shows the difference in student enrol- 
ment among the States and the per- 
centage of the total population for 
these states. 

Student enrolment in the regular 
session ranges from 0.3 per cent of the 
total in Delaware to 13.6 per cent in 
North Carolina. Both enrolment and 
population are small in Delaware, but 
in Mississippi there is a great disparity 
between population and enrolment. 
The latter state has 10.7 per cent of 
the population, but only 2.9 per cent 
of the enrolment. In Tennessee the 
large enrolment as compared with 
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population, 10.8 and 5.1 respectively, 
is due mainly to the private school 
center at Nashville. The problem of 
the number of students will be differ- 
ent for different States; in some of 
them a tradition of inferior education 
for Negroes, and not actual population 
deficiency, will be determining. 

Yet the soundness of the plan of 
making the establishment of a gradu- 
ate school dependent upon some mini- 
mum number of students demanding 
it is open to some question. Students 
in general go to established colleges 
of known reputation rather than seek 
admission to non-existent institutions. 
Indeed, the size of the enrolment may 
be a function of the availability of 
adequate educational facilities. Edu- 
cation is a good, the value of which 
must be constantly kept before a more 
or less large proportion of those who 
may undertake to acquire it or it 
would be gladly forgotten by them. 
In other words, the demand for edu- 
cation is peculiarly elastic. 

In some previous discussions of the 
problem of Negro education too much 
emphasis has been put upon the pov- 
erty of the South and its inability to 
provide education for its people. Com- 
pared with the North, the South is 
admittedly at a disadvantage,® but so 
far as the education of Negroes is 
concerned there is considerable lati- 
tude for improvement between the 
colored colleges and white universities. 
In every state there is at least one 
publicly supported university offer- 
ing graduate and professional work 
for white students that is recognized 
by one or more of the accrediting as- 

® For a good recent discussion of this see: 
The Problems of a Changing Population, 


National Resources Committee, Washing- 
ton, 1938, pp. 193-221. 





sociations.’° This standard of excel- 
lence is evidently the immediate aim of 
the college for Negroes.’°** The more 
generalized problem of regional eco- 
nomic disparity is partly the concern 
of the nation as a whole. 

Many reputable Negro educators 
are particularly apprehensive over the 
prospects of an unmanageable compe- 
tition among Negro colleges for the 
establishment of graduate depart- 
ments. The graduate school has pres- 
tige; and it is quite conceivable that 
some Negro schools may desire, prob- 
ably with the encouragement of un- 
scrupulous state boards of education, 
to award the doctorate for three extra 
years of undergraduate work. The 
awarding of the Master’s degree for an 
additional year of undergraduate 
work, labeled with higher numbers in 
the school catalogue, may become so 
prevalent that the “Negro master” 
may become a stereotype of inferiority. 
In many institutions with white ad- 
ministrators the problem is already 
getting out of hand. Dean Homer L. 
Dodge writes: 


It is sometimes desirable that well estab- 
lished four-year colleges which are fully able 
to finance such a program should, in a few 
strong departments, develop graduate work 
leading to the Master’s degree. The prin- 
cipal justificr.tion is the salutary effect on 
undergraduate work. . . . Nevertheless, it 
is safe to say that if half the institutions 


* Missouri, North Carolina, Texas, and 
Virginia maintain universities that are mem- 
bers of the Association of American Univer- 
sities; all the other states support one or 
more institutions that are on the approved 
list of the A.A.U. This Association is par- 
ticularly interested in the preparation of 
students for graduate study and in estimat- 
ing how well institutions do what they at- 
tempt to do. 

* The assumption here is that there will 
be no distinctions made in the application of 
standards to Negro institutions. 
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which are offering graduate work in the 
Southwest would devote their money and 
energies to making of themselves high- 
grade junior colleges, they would render a 
far greater service than they do at present. 
Now they are active participants in crimi- 
nal educational malpractice.” 


There is no Negro state school today 

that can commence reputable graduate 
work without plans for a graduate 
faculty. A graduate library and 
laboratories intended for research 
workers are different in quantity and 
kind from undergraduate equipment. 
These facilities are not only consider- 
ably in excess of those adequate for 
undergraduate study, but they are also 
more heavily weighted with the latest 
contributions in the approved field; 
the use made of them, of course, must 
depend upon the qualification of the 
faculty. A. L. Linscheid makes the 
following comment on the function of 
the graduate school: 
It is not the purpose of the school to dis- 
siminate knowledge. Its function is not pri- 
marily instruction, but research. . . . His 
(the graduate student’s) principal aim 
should be investigation, not technical skill 
in a vocation.” 

In many parts of the South the 
giaduate school will be a very signifi- 
cant social agency. It can help to 
initiate the liberation of Negro 
thought. We may expect Negro stu- 
dents to become more inquisitive about 
their studies, and give up some of their 
rote learning habits. But research, es- 
pecially in the social sciences, will not 
be an easy matter. Frequently there 
will be non-cooperation, pressure, and 
propaganda calculated to restrict the 


" Higher Education and Society, a sym- 
posium, University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man, 1936, p. 91. 

*Ibid., p. 16. 


ferreting out of truth wherever it may 
lead. There are “barriers to research 
in the South.” It will be an uphill 
road from the habit of naiveté to that 
of research questioner. 


PROPOSED PLANS 


There have been many plans sug- 
gested, two of which have been actu- 
ally adopted, for providing graduate 
education for Negroes. Among them 
are: (1) The establishment of about 
three regional graduate schools in the 
South to be supported jointly by all 
the States maintaining dual systems; 
(2) The distribution of graduate work 
among all the state-supported colored 
colleges according to their competence 
in different departments; (3) The be- 
ginning of graduate work mainly in 
agriculture and education at the land 
grant colleges as a minor adjunct to 
undergraduate work; (4) The estab- 
lishment of an up-to-date liberal arts 
college separate from the agricultural 
college and cooperating on certain 
levels with the institutions for white 
students. 

The advantage claimed for the first 
of these is that the pooling of funds 
and students will economize resources 
and enhance the effectiveness of tui- 
tion.? Since no formal action toward 
this end has been taken by the states, 
however, we shall not discuss the dis- 
advantages of cooperative education 
in detail, but merely make them ob- 
vious by indicating that the argument 
of economy should hold as well for 
white students of the South.* 

In Louisiana consideration is being 


8See Monroe N. Work, Negro Year Book, 
1987-38, Tuskegee: 1937, p. 143. 

* On this point see Charles H. Thompson, 
“Editorial Comment,” Journal of Negro Ed- 
ucation, 8:139-140, Ap. 1939. 
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given to the second plan. “All of the 
colleges of the state are studying the 
problem; and, as soon as it is possible, 
an understanding will be reached 
whereby advanced work may be of- 
fered in all the colleges, each school 
selecting certain fields and equipping 
itself to do acceptable work in these 
particular fields.”""* The question 
which naturally arises here is whether 
the dissipation of admittedly limited 
resources will be conducive to their 
maximum utility. From the experience 
of schools for white students the cry- 
ing need seems to be concentration 
rather than atomization of the gradu- 
ate offerings of the state.’ 

The third case is exemplified by the 
graduate schools in Texas and Vir- 
ginia.'” We have already alluded to 
the danger involved in this method. 
Creditable graduate education is in- 
evitably expensive; in some cases it 
is many times as costly as undergradu- 
ate work.’® To attempt graduate work 
without adequate provisions will mean 
either a sacrifice of undergraduate in- 
struction or disreputable graduate 
work or both. This scheme of “au- 
thorizing” a school to open up gradu- 
ate instruction is probably the most 
insidious method of a state’s living 
up to its obligations. Through it, every 
Negro state college in the South could 
be changed into a graduate school by 
obtaining more or less “authority” to 
do graduate work. 

*Communication with the Department 
of Education, Louisiana, February, 1939. 

*See the Fifth Biennial Report of the 
Texas State Board of Education, 1936-38, 
pp. 60-63 

“Tn Louisiana, also, the State Board of 
Education has authorized Southern Univer- 
sity to offer courses leading to the Master’s 


degree 
*See Dr. Arthur J. Klein, op. cit. 


With the exception of attending the 
school provided for whites the fourth 
plan seems to be the best of them all. 
The North Carolina Commission for 
the Study of Negro Schools and Col- 
leges recommended: 


a. That courses leading to the graduate 
and professional degrees be offered at 
North Carolina College for Negroes in 
Durham, and that provision should be 
made in the fields of agriculture and 
technology for graduate and _ profes- 
sional training at the Agricultural and 
Technical College at Greensboro. 

b. That sufficient sums be appropriated 
for these two colleges to: 

1. Provide necessary buildings and 
equipment for the beginnings of 
graduate and professional schools. 

2. Employ faculty members’ with 
requisite training to head and teach 
in the new departments. 

3. Provide necessary library and lab- 
oratory equipment for the advanced 
courses offered. . . .” 


In order to secure some continuity 
with a going graduate school, the 
Commission offers the very valuable 
suggestion: 

It is possible that both the University of 
North Carolina (three units) and Duke Uni- 
versity can and will offer considerable as- 
sistance in organizing, teaching, and 
standardizing the courses in the proposed 
programs of graduate and professional in- 


struction. . . .” 


When it is recognized that the state 
is acting in good faith, it is likely that 
most Negroes would accept the sug- 
gestion of this Commission for obtain- 
ing work beyond the Master’s degree: 


A university cannot be built in a year. In 
See Report of the Commission, p. 58. 
” Tbid., p. 59. This salutary relationship 
seems to be receiving some favorable con- 
sideration in preliminary studies of the prob- 
lem in Kentucky. See Charles H. Thompson, 
op. cit., p. 189. 
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the process of its building and development, 
which we believe should be as prompt, defi- 
nite, and rapid as possible, there are, and 
will be, Negroes in North Carolina who 
desire graduate and professional training in 
the second and third years leading to the 
Ph.D. and DSc. and other similar degrees. 
For these, who themselves prefer such a 
plan, particularly those who desire third- 
vear courses leading to such degrees, the 
North Carolina College for Negroes and the 
Agricultural and Technical College might 
develop a plan of extra-mural training by 


would be sent to other 
21 


which students... 
universities for these higher courses... . 


But the Murphy Bill now before* 
the North Carolina Legislature is a 
weak reflection of the spirit of this 


** Ibid. 
*Epiror1aL Nore: The Murphy Bill is 
now law. 


report. It “authorizes” the Board of 
Trustees of the North Carolina College 
for Negroes “to establish from time to 
time such graduate courses as the de- 
mand may warrant, and the funds of 
the said College for Negroes 
justify.” The Bill also provides for 
fellowships to Negro students seeking 
graduate work not available to them 
in the state. The terminology of the 
Bill is so highly elastic, however, that, 
should it become law, North Carolina 
may have advanced only as far as Vir- 
ginia is today.” 

* The present Murphy Bill does not con- 
tain the stipulation that “ten or more appli- 
cants” must demand Law or Pharmacy be- 
fore such courses will be provided, neither 
does it retain the $200.00 fellowship _maxi- 
mum. These were justly criticized by Charles 
H. Thompson, op. cit., pp. 186-37. 











Current Debate Practices in Thirty 
Negro Colleges’ 


JOHN W. PARKER 


The debate between Harvard and 
Yale in 1892 is said to mark the be- 
ginning of a colorful tradition of inter- 
collegiate debate? in the American 
college. The idea ingratiated itself with 
a result that in a short time, student 
debate, conducted more and more 
under rigid rules, became a well-estab- 
lished campus activity in colleges by 
the hundred. The Negro colleges were 
no exception to the tendency. Recog- 
nizing the educational significance of 
student debate, they introduced it, en- 
couraged it, and numbered it among 
their more important non-athletic 
extra-curricular*® activities. But what 
of student debate on the Negro col- 
lege campus today? Does it yet hold 
a prominent place, or has it, unable 
to stem the tide of competition with 
the many other campus activities, been 
reduced to a place of relative insig- 
nificance? 


PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE 


The purpose of this study is to sur- 
vey intercollegiate debate in the Negro 
college from the standpoint of (1) the 


*The writer expresses here his sincere 
thanks to those institutions which took the 
time and manifested the interest to com- 
plete and to return the questionnaire sent 
them. Their cooperation has made this study 
possible. 

* This investigation is concerned primarily 
with debate between colleges, commonly 
known as “intercollegiate debate.” 

*As employed in this study, the term 
extra-curricular refers to activities apart from 
the regular curricula offerings. Among others, 
Dr. Roy Bixler of Columbia University 
thinks only of curriculum activities or “serv- 
ices. 





current practices, (2) the present 
status of debate as compared with that 
of other non-athletic extra-curricular 
activities, (3) the choice of topics, (4) 
campus recognition, and (5) the in- 
fluence of British debates in Negro in- 
stitutions. Admittedly, this study is 
not exhaustive. It was not possible to 
consider such vital aspects of the topic 
as the debate budget, the attitude of 
the administration toward debate and 
required courses in public speaking 
and debate. The data upon which this 
study is based were obtained by the 
questionnaire method together with 
school pamphlets, college catalogues, 
and letters from debate directors. 
Questionnaires were sent to 75 institu- 
tions known to be offering work on the 
college level. Complete replies were 
received from 30 institutions, 27 sen- 
ior and 3 junior colleges. Of these, 21 
were private colleges and 9 state-sup- 
ported institutions. Seventeen institu- 
tions reporting indicate that they do 
not sponsor intercollegiate debate,* and 
five others returned questionnaires not 
sufficiently complete to be of use in 
this study. 


CuRRENT DEBATE PRACTICES 


Formal student debate in Negro 
colleges is in the process of change. 
The older or conventional type em- 
ploying more or less set speeches, and 
conducted under rigid formalities is 
giving way to a variety of newer de- 


“Seven of the 17 institutions confine their 
debate activities to interclass contests. 
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partures in debate procedure. Of the 
30 colleges covered in this study, 26 
or 86.6 per cent still employ the con- 
ventional type along with other types, 
while 4 or 13.3 per cent have turned 
their attention entirely to the newer 
debate schemes. Several institutions 
hold to the set main speech, but de- 
velop the rebuttals extemporaneously 
or from cards, explaining that this sys- 
tem has been resorted to for no reason 
other than that of exceedingly “green 
material” with which to work, The em- 
ployment of the newer debate practices 
to any appreciable degree is a rela- 
tively new venture, having taken place 
roughly within the past ten years. 
Twelve or 40 per cent of the schools 
reporting make use of, in varying de- 
grees, the Oregon plan of debate, only 
one of these employing it to the ex- 
clusion of all the other types. Of the 
18 colleges that have made no use of 
the Oregon plan, 3 indicate that they 
are now studying it. 

The “Open forum” scheme of debate 
has been more favorably received in 
colleges for Negro youth. Seventeen or 
56.6 per cent of the institutions have 
employed this type. According to the 
information at hand, no Negro college 
under consideration in this study used 
the open forum system prior to 1935. 
In the case of both the Oregon and the 
open forum plan, many schools after 
beginning them, have not employed 
them in consecutive years which fact 
may signify that they were studying 
the adaptability of these new systems 
to their local situations. One well- 
known Eastern college reports the suc- 
cessful employment of the “split team” 
plan employed primarily in connection 
with British-American debates. 

To the question as to which of these 


systems was most praiseworthy, 4 or 
13.3 per cent suggested the open forum 
plan, 10 or 33.3 per cent the conven- 
tional type, and 11 or 36.6 per cent 
the Oregon scheme. The others were 
undecided. Insisting upon the virtue of 
the Oregon scheme, one college in Ala- 
bama says: 

This plan of debating requires thorough 
preparation, skill in keen and quick think- 


ing, ability to make speech adjustments to 
unusual and unexpected situations, and the 


ability to establish and to maintain a com- 
munitive contact with the audience. The 


period of cross-questioning is sufficient 
stimulus for thorough preparation. The ab- 
sence of judges eliminates prejudice. 

Interestingly enough, however, three 
of the five predominating reasons 
given for the superiority of any one 
of the systems remarked, were given 
also for the superiority of each of the 
others, namely—consideration of the 
audience, stimulus to thorough prepa- 
ration and the promotion of critical 
thinking. The current trend seems 
definitely away from college debate, 
as the presentation of “learned 
speeches” presented primarily for the 
purpose of winning a decision. 

At present debate in Negro colleges 
is reasonably democratized. In every 
coeducational institution, women take 
part on the same basis as men. As 
regards the participation of women, 
one Virginia institution states that 
“women participate on both mixed 
teams and on women’s teams which 
we organize according to demand.” 
No other institution maintains sepa- 
rate teams for women. One college 
denies participation to students earn- 
ing more than two D’s during the pre- 
vious quarter; two others turn away 
those carrying less than twelve quarter 
hours; and a well-known Maryland 
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institution refuses places on the teams 
to freshmen. Again, 16 or 53.3 per cent 
of the schools adhere to a “C” average 
scholarship standard for candidates 
for the teams, while a lone institution 
requires that the student carry during 
the previous semester a minimum of 
twelve hours earning in no course pur- 
sued a failing grade. Only 12 or 40 
per cent of the colleges reporting limit 
the number of activities in which a 
student may engage. The writer was 
unable to ascertain the degree to which 
the colleges divide their extra-curricu- 
lar activities into majors and minors, 
allow points for them and require a 
given number of such points for gradu- 
ation. 

Apparently marked emphasis is be- 
ing placed upon the matter of selecting 
the topic for debate, current interest 
and practical worth being the chief 
bases of favorable consideration. While 
the topic of national significance is 
most frequently employed, those of 
local interest are made use of for diver- 
sion and for the stimulation of interest. 
Only 6 or 20 per cent of colleges 
studied hold rigidly to the annual Pi 
Kappa Delta topic to the exclusion of 
all others. As a reason for this selec- 
tion, a college in Kentucky states that 
it can thus “secure more readily suffi- 
cient intercollegiate competition.” Few 
indeed are the institutions making any 
use of topics dealing with Negro life 
and history. As regards the employ- 
ment of topics concerning the Negro, 
a well-known institution remarks: 


We believe that Negro college students 
should be led to broaden their minds by 
thinking, not alone in terms of the Negro 
group, but in terms of American citizens, 
and of an American democracy in which, 
more and more, we look forward to their 
increased participation. 
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Debate on the Negro college campus 
is in the hands of representatives of 
various academic departments. While 
in 15 or 50 per cent of the institutions, 
debate is under the direct supervision 
of the instructor in English, at two it 
is directed by the instructor of Social 
Sciences, at four by the instructor in 
Science, at two by the instructor in 
mathematics, at one by the university 
librarian and at 5 others it is directed 
by instructors representing two or 
more of the departments already men- 
tioned. Relative to the tenure of direc- 
tors of debate, the range extends from 
one to nine years, the average tenure 
being 3.1 years. 

At each of the 30 institutions 
studied, candidates qualify for the de- 
bate team by means of one or more 
competitive tryouts. To the question 
as to whether debaters with consider- 
able experience were required to try 
out each year, 12 or 40 per cent indi- 
cated that all debaters must compete 
annually in the tryouts, 15 or 50 per 
cent of them do not require annual 
tryouts on the part of experienced de- 
baters while 3 or 10 per cent of the 
colleges gave no answer. Only in rare 
cases are the debate coaches the sole 
judges of candidates for the teams. 
In 10 or 33.3 per cent of the institu- 
tions the teams are chosen by a faculty 
committee, and in 7 or 23.3 per cent, 
by a society largely controlled by stu- 
dents but supervised by some member 
of the faculty. In two cases these stu- 
dent organizations have complete con- 
trol other than that of selecting the 
speakers. 

So also does difference of opinion 
obtain in the matter of the decision, 
in cases where decisions are rendered. 
The traditional, three-judge decision 
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is still employed in varying degrees in 
28 or 93.3 per cent of the institutions 
investigated. In 25 or 83.3 per cent of 
the colleges, the expert judge decision 
is employed, three of these making use 
of this type of decision exclusively. 
Seven or 23.3 per cent of the colleges 
employ exclusively the non-decision 
debate. The audience decision debate 
is almost unknown in Negro colleges. 
Two institutions have used success- 
fully the panel discussion and one the 
round table discussion with questions 
from the audience. Concerning the ex- 
pert judge decision, a prominent Texas 
institution says: 

The expert judge decision is most helpful 
because the judge at the end of the debate 
gives the reason for his decision and explains 
the merits shown by each side. 

A well-known Florida college upholds 
the superiority of the non-decision de- 
bate, stating that: 

Our experience has been that teams work 
harder in non-decision debates in order to 
win that mythical, silent assent that seems 
to speak from the audience saying, “You 
have won.” 

Even so, our so-called decisionless de- 
bate seems a contradiction in terms; 
strictly speaking, it is not decisionless 
debate but decisionless discussion. The 
writer believes with Professor A. Craig 
Baird that: 

It is clear that you can not have a real 
football game with no teams, no judges, no 
goal posts. It is equally clear that you can 
not have a debating contest after you have 
scrapped the machinery’ 


Campus RECOGNITION 
Varsity debaters receive awards at 
18 or 60 per cent of the schools in- 
cluded in this study, 15 or 50 per cent 
*A. Craig Baird, Public Discussion and 


Debate (revised edition). New York: Ginn 
and Company, 1937, pp. 335-336, 


of them awarding some type of key. 
One institution awards its debaters a 
cup, another letters, while still another 
college in Alabama awards certificates, 
pins and keys depending upon the ex- 
perience of the debater. Twelve or 40 
per cent of the institutions, however, 
award no insignia, although three of 
these indicate that they are planning 
to make annual awards. Usually, 
though not always, the insignia are 
purchased by the school. At four in- 
stitutions it is purchased by a debate 
society largely controlled by students, 
and at two, by the participants them- 
selves. 

To the query as to how long a stu- 
dent must participate before receiving 
the school award, three colleges an- 
swered one year, three two years, one 
three years (seniors excepted), one 
four years while at five institutions 
the candidate must be recommended 
by the debate coach. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy system of awards is found 
in an Alabama college where all bona 
fide members of the debate society re- 
ceive certificates. At this institution, 
no award is made for one year of 
service, a part scholarship is given for 
two, a pin for three, and a key for 
four years of participation. Still an- 
other college awards insignia to de- 
baters upon the accumulation of a 
given number of points, but explana- 
tion as to how these points are ac- 
quired was not given. Few of the 
schools reporting maintain campus let- 
ter clubs as such and of those that do, 
in only four instances do varsity de- 
baters automatically become mem- 
bers. At one college the President 
makes possible at the end of the sea- 
son an annual banquet for the debate 
teams. 
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Formal interclass debate is carried 
on in 17 or 56.6 per cent of the insti- 
tutions, the freshman-sophomore de- 
bate, occurring in many more colleges 
than the junior-senior debate. A 
college in Maryland places the fresh- 
man-junior debate on the regular com- 
mencement calendar. Another insti- 
tution awards a prize of ten dollars 
($10.00) to the best interclass debater 
of the year. 

Only five of the institutions studied 

belong to debate leagues, and only one 
of the leagues—the Tri-State Debate 
League involving Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina—main- 
tains a league trophy. Says a repre- 
sentative of one North Carolina col- 
lege belonging to this league: 
The trophy becomes the permanent prop- 
erty of any school winning the champion- 
ship three times first (not necessarily three 
consecutive times). The trophy is the tem- 
porary property of the school that wins the 
championship for one year. Whenever the 
cup becomes a school’s permanent property, 
another one is purchased as the circulating 
cup. 


A member institution in the well- 
known Pentagonal League (Johnson 
C. Smith University, Morehouse Col- 
lege, Talladega College, Knoxville Col- 
lege and Shaw University) explains 
that there is no league trophy inas- 
much as the debates in recent years 
have been non-decision affairs. The 
annual planning conference for all 
member institutions is a significant 
feature of this league. 

BriTIsH DEBATE® IN THE NEGRO 

COLLEGE 

A relatively new forensic venture 

in the Negro college is the British- 


*The British or English debates are spon- 
sored by two century-old literary and social 


American debate. Although such de- 
bates have been held in this country 
since 1922, the information at hand 
indicates that this type of debate had 
made little or no headway in Negro 
colleges prior to 1930. Nine or 30 per 
cent of the institutions have held Bri- 
tish debates on their campuses, but 
only three of the nine regard the Eng- 
lish type superior to the American. 
One lone institution regards the 
foreign debate as having a definitely 
negative influence on debaie in our col- 
leges, pointing out that “they make for 
artificial thinking and loss of compo- 
sure on the part of the participant.” 
On the other hand, many institutions 
see definitive virtue in the English- 
American debate in race colleges. They 
point out that these debates have 
served as stimulation and diversion; 
they have assisted in the substitution 
of oratory for extemporaneous speak- 
ing; they have broken the formal 
rigidities of traditional American de- 
bate and have led Negro college stu- 
dents to think in international terms. 
One college in Alabama has observed 
that 
Some of the features of the English debate 
have been carried over into the traditional 
debate making the latter very colorful. 
Perhaps the most ambitious and 
comprehensive program of interracial 
and international debate has been car- 
ried on by a well-known college in 
Tennessee. Recently the debaters and 
the coach of this institution returned 
from a trip extending over six months 
during which time they covered more 
than 30,000 miles, engaged in 36 de- 
bates, participated in over 40 radio 
broadcasts and addressed about 220 





clubs—the Oxford Union Society, and the 
Cambridge Union Society. 
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meetings in the course of their epoch- 
making tour through New Zealand, 
Austria, Tasmania, Hawaii, British 
Columbia, and the United States. 

Relative to the influence of British 
debates on debate in the American 
college, the noted instructor in speech 
at the University of Iowa, Professor 
A. Craig Baird says: 


The numerous visits of these debaters to 


. America since 1922 have undoubtedly influ- 


enced the trend of debating in American 
schools and colleges. A greater degree of in- 
formality has resulted—whether for good or 
ill remains to be determined.’ 


Debate has held its own among the 
non-athletic extra-curricular activities 
in Negro colleges. Only 4 or 13.3 per 
cent of the institutions report that 
they have recently witnessed a decline 
in interest in debate, listing as the 
main cause the strong pull of other 
campus activities, particularly music, 
dramatics, and fraternity and sorority 
dances. In his very excellent investiga- 
tion,®’ Dean William H. Martin of 
Texas College has found that debate 
and dramatics were ranked as the 
most popular non-athletic extra-cur- 
ricular activities in Negro colleges. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The current trend is definitely 
away from the rigidities and formali- 
ties of the traditional type of debate. 
In the 30 institutions included in this 
study, all of the more important de- 
bate types are employed in varying 
degrees, although in many of them, 
the new-type debate appears to be in 
the “experimental stage.” 





"A. Craig Baird, op. cit., p. 342. 
_* William H. Martin, “Extra-Curricula Ac- 
tivities in the Negro College,” National Ed- 
= aa Outlook Among Negroes, 2:7, Ap 
9, 


2. In all the coeducational colleges 
reporting, women participate in de- 
bate on equal footing with men. 

3. Our data do not reveal that any 
considerable use is being made of 
topics dealing with Negro life and 
history. 

4. At 15, or 50 per cent, of the insti- 
tutions studied, the instructor in Eng- 
lish is in charge of the debate program. 
These debate directors have on the 
average of 3.1 years of experience. 

5. Comparatively little is being 
done in the way of interclass debate, 
for while 17, or 56.6 per cent of the 
colleges reporting hold annually a 
Freshman-Sophomore debate, only 7 
or 23.3 per cent hold an annual Junior- 
Senior contest. 

6. Only five or 16.6 per cent of the 
institutions belong to debate leagues. 
These five institutions represent only 
two debate leagues. 

7. Opinion is sharply divided as to 
which type of decision, if any, is most 
praiseworthy. Twenty-eight or 93.3 per 
cent of the institutions employ in 
varying degrees the traditional three- 
judge decision, seven or 23.3 per cent 
have turned to the non-decision debate 
exclusively, and 3 or 10 per cent em- 
ploy to the exclusion of all others, the 
expert judge decision. 

8. Only 18 or 60 per cent of the 
institutions award the varsity debaters 
some type of insignia—most often a 
key. For these awards the participant 
must engage in debate for a period of 
from one to four years. 

9. As to the influence of British 
debate, opinion differs. A majority of 
the institutions, however, regard it as 
having exerted a wholesome influence. 
A few are undecided. 

10. Available information reveals 
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that no one of the institutions has 
curricularized debate, even though two 
suggest the giving of credit as a means 
of further stimulating interest. 

11. In general, student interest in 
debate lends itself to favorable com- 
parison with that of other non-athletic, 
extra-curricular activities, the stiffest 
competition being offered by music, 
dramatics, and sorority and fraternity 
dances. 

Finally, this survey reveals that 
considerable emphasis is placed upon 
debate in the Negro college and that 
free experimentation with new debate 
types is now in progress. The follow- 
ing recommendations seem pertinent: 

1. A greater concentration upon 


speech courses in Negro colleges. 
2. The further stressing of interclass 
debate as a stimulus to the intercoi- 





legiate debate program in the Negro 
college. 

3. The retention of the 
element” in college debate. 


“contest 


4. The formation of additional de- 
bate organizations similar to the Pen- 
tagonal Debate League. 

5. The awarding of appropriate in- 
signia to intercollegiate debaters ac- 
cording to some graded scheme, the 
key not being awarded to first-year 
participants. 

6. The awarding of academic credit 
for intercollegiate debate in those in- 
stances where the quality of the work 
warrants such consideration and where 
the debater has accumulated a mini- 
mum of three years of experience. 


7. Added emphasis upon _ topics 
dealing with Negro life and history. 




















Some Theories Regarding the Education 
of the Negro 


WILLIAM H. JONES 


A most powerful conception which 
has long dominated the thinking of the 
American Negro is his belief that edu- 
cation is his certain way of salvation. 
Ever since his emancipation from slav- 
ery, education has been regarded by 
him as a sort of magical cloak for 
covering up his inferiority in American 
society. He has conceived of it as the 
one sure thing which can enable him to 
measure arms with his superiors. This 
hunger for formal education was 
greatly stimulated and intensified by 
the tendency on the part of Southern 
white people to discourage and frus- 
trate these desires. Accordingly, it was 
only human that the Negro should 
have hungered for what was so gen- 
erally denied him. 

The Negro has always craved to 
come into possession of those things 
which the white man has—the things 
which seem to account for white su- 
periority. The Negro feels that the 
supremacy of the white man consists 
in the things which are associated with 
him. In other words, he has been led 
to regard the things which the white 
man produces as being the causes of 
his greatness, rather than the results 
of his genius and industry. Accord- 
ingly, he has enthusiastically and un- 
critically taken over, one after an- 
other, the various phases of the white 
man’s culture. The white man’s man- 
nerisms, his education, his religion, his 
modes of dressing, his extravagant 
modes of living, and, in fact, nearly 
all of his vices and his virtues have 
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been appropriated by the Negro. This 
zeal for education, therefore, is just 
another example of the Negro’s at- 
tempt to bring all phases of his life 
into conformity with the accepted 
norms of American society. 

Almost from the very beginning of 
the program to educate the Negro, 
there has been the most pronounced 
disagreement as to the kind of educa- 
tion which he should receive. This 
question has given rise to at least two 
distinct theories of equipping the 
American Negro with a technique for 
social adjustment. 

One of these theories advocates the 
training of Negroes along technical 
lines. That is, it places emphasis on 
the necessity of acquiring skill in the 
ordinary pursuits of gaining a liveli- 
hood. One must work well with his 
hands. The most prominent advocate 
of this doctrine was the late Booker T. 
Washington. 

The other theory, of which Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois is, or was, the chief 
protagonist, repudiates this doctrine 
and conceives of the educational needs 
of the Negro in terms of his higher 
spiritual and intellectual possibilities. 

The weakness of the positions of 
these two theories lies in the fact that 
instead of supplementing each other, 
they have apparently been antago- 
nistic and, therefore, detrimental to 
the best educational interests of the 
American Negro. 

One cannot deny the importance of 
vocational training for Negroes. Nei- 
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ther can one minimize the value of 
the special emphasis which has been 
and is still being placed upon it, for 
the economic status of the Negro in 
America is such as to require a system 
of training that will enable him first 
of all to earn his bread and butter; 
that will render him capable of cre- 
ating for himself an economic world 
in which he may more easily find ex- 
pression for his higher intellectual and 
spiritual powers. But even the Negro’s 
economic improvement is determined 
by an intellectual and spiritual en- 
largement which only higher educa- 
tion can make possible. For higher 
education awakens all of the elements 
of his being and enables him better 
to see his limitations and possibilities, 
better to think out genuine schemes 
for finding his way out of difficulties, 
and better to avoid the pitfalls of the 
future. Unquestionably, some of the 
obstacles which have loomed largest 
in the pathway of the Negro’s progress 
have been his inadequate knowledge of 
human history and his failure to ap- 
preciate the laws of social evolution 
and the essential characteristics of 
human nature. He does not adequately 
understand man and society. Accord- 
ingly, he has been guilty of oversim- 
plifying his problem—he has not ac- 
counted for all the factors involved. 
It is, therefore, obvious that the Negro 
is in need of all types of education 
that will enable him to come into 
fuller self-realization. 

The principal indictment against 
higher education for Negroes has been 
that it has greatly increased their 
wishes and wants without proportion- 
ately increasing their economic re- 
sourcefulness, their initiative, and 
their efficiency. In this connection, 


reference is generally made to the 
large number of educated Negroes who 
either will not work or cannot find 
work; of those who prey upon the 
superstitions, failures, and weaknesses 
of the masses; of those who form the 
vanguard of the anti-social element 
within the race; and of those who, be- 
cause of their morbid pessimism, either 
repudiate their race or subtly endeavor 
to escape from it. 

By increasing their wants without 
giving them adequate avenues for ex- 
pression, and by intensifying their 
restlessness, higher education has, 
doubtless, done much to render a large 
number of educated Negroes mere in- 
tellectual vagabonds—misfits. But it 
should also be noted that few of these 
intellectual vagabonds are genuinely 
educated persons. Many of them have 
merely “passed through” school—per- 
sons who were exposed to the con- 
tagion of education but who had only 
a mild attack of the disease. 

Consequently, in all of the large 
urban centers of America today there 
are hundreds of idle, carefree, irre- 
sponsible, and worthless college-bred 
Negroes. Much of this intellectual 
wastage, however, is traceable to the 
Negro’s restricted economic outlet, for 
it must be remembered that there are 
few, very few, jobs for the educated 
Negro. One finds, therefore, that the 
avenues of life which are open to edu- 
cated Negroes are becoming increas- 
ingly overcrowded, 

Consequently, the higher education 
of Negroes, instead of preparing them 
to assume positions in avenues of life 
other than the educational] system, it- 
self, tends, rather, to foree them back 
into that system. Higher education, in 
so far as it bears any direct relation 
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to the field of Negro employment, be- 
comes virtually an end in itself. A very 
large percentage of the persons who 
are receiving higher education are pre- 
paring to teach school. The result of 
this is that the public school systems 
throughout the country are coming 
more and more under the influence and 
domination of Negro teachers who both 
by aptitude and training are virtually 
misfits. Ultimately, this will mean 
gross inefficiency and mediocrity in the 
public school system, for the primal in- 
terest of many of these teachers is 
merely the winning of a fairly satisfac- 
tory livelihood. It now appears, how- 
ever, that even this means of livelihood 
for educated Negroes is becoming less 
and less available. So that, at the end 
of each school year, one may behold 
many long, academic processions of 
educated Negroes bound for—nowhere. 

The question of separate institutions 
for the white and Negro races in 
America is another point about which 
a great deal of acrimonious contro- 
versy has raged. This controversy has 
given rise to separate factions within 
both races and to two separate theo- 
ries, For the attitudes of both white 
people and Negroes have been ex- 
pressed both for and against separate 
institutions. There are both Negroes 
and white people who feel that it is 
to the best interest of the Negro that 
he share all social institutions in con- 
tact with the whites, and that insti- 
tutions which are maintained for the 
general public welfare should not be 
separated along the lines of racial dis- 
tinction; that such institutions are 
undemocratic and unchristian; that 
the distribution of public funds for 
their maintenance is unjust to the Ne- 
gro; that Negroes who are trained in 


these separate institutions are not al- 
lowed access to the same facilities and 
advantages as are the white persons; 
that such separation tends to accentu- 
ate race prejudice; that bi-racialism 
is a repudiation of the fundamental 
principles of American idealism and is 
a definite slap at Christianity. 

There is another faction within both 
the Negro and white groups—a faction 
which has long embraced the majority 
of white people and is now becoming 
noticeably large and significant among 
Negroes—that contends that the sepa- 
rate institution is the most effective 
channel through which the Negro can 
attain full self-realization; that the 
separate institution enables him to 
develop his talents free from the ever- 
menacing handicap of white prejudice; 
that it provides the proper stimulus to 
race pride and self-esteem through the 
inspiration of Negro leaders; that the 
separate institution trains Negro youth 
who exhibit more initiative, self-con- 
fidence, and capacity for leadership 
than do those who are developed in 
institutions designated primarily for 
white people, for the limitations re- 
sulting from their color preclude their 
complete participation in the life of 
white institutions. This faction also 
contends that the limitation of contact 
reduces the amount of friction between 
the two races, and that this serves to 
protect the interests and preserve the 
ultimate good of both races. 

The positions taken by the first fac- 
tion are certainly in keeping with 
Christianity and the concept of de- 
mocracy, and are certainly expressions 
of the very highest idealism. These 
contentions express certain utopian 
ideals in race relations—ideals, how- 
ever, which are perhaps beyond the 
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present moral competence of the hu- 
man race. They are beautiful ideals, 
but they are scarcely practical and 
efficacious; for, in their naivety, the 
protagonists of these ideals assume 
that human nature is fundamentally 
weak and corrupt and that what it 
needs most of all is moral and intel- 
lectual guidance. The weakness, how- 
ever, of all these contentions lies in 
the fact that they overlook and ignore 
the fundamental characteristics of hu- 
man conduct; they overlook the social 
attitudes which lie at the very basis 
of all social organization and social 
development. Whether we like it or 
not, social relations are determined to 
a great extent by forces over which 
we have little or no control. The re- 
sponses and attitudes of man are 
saused not so much by rational proc- 
esses as they are by conditions im- 
posed by nature and human nature. 
Man has not thought himself into his 
present set of opinions and attitudes 
—they have been ingrained into him 
by the experience of the race. 

The advocates of these utopian po- 
sitions have been guilty of two major 
errors: first, they have placed undue 
faith in mere affirmations and pro- 
nouncements which are little more 
than empty watchwords—watchwords 
which are powerless to bring into be- 
ing the kind of social conditions hoped 
for; and, second, they have completely 
ignored much of the fundamental na- 
ture of human behavior. 

The degree of contact which should 
exist between two diverse groups of 
people cannot be determined in any 
theoretical and rational way, but must 
be determined by the nature of the 
actual conditions which this contact 
creates. Race contact should exist only 


to the extent that it promotes whole- 
some relations. Contact that tends to 
produce more or less permanent inter- 
racial irritation and antagonism should 
certainly be regarded as unwholesome. 
Moreover, contacts that tend to de- 
stroy self-respect and self-confidence 
and block the way to self-expression 
should be discouraged. 

It is well to note that, owing to the 
manner in which the life of the two 
races is interwoven, there could not 
and should not be complete separation 
between the two. For a long time to 
come, the Negro will need the stimulus 
and inspiration of the white man’s 
civilization. Among many things, he 
will need to catch the white man’s 
spirit of thrift and thoroughness, and 
his genius for organization. But it is 
equally obvious, in view of the natu- 
ral forces and laws which govern the 
relations of races living together, that 
the successful development of the Ne- 
gro race in America must be carried 


on both in contact with and in isola- / 


tion from the white race. Too intimate 
contact would prove just as inimical 
to its progress and development as 
would too much isolation, for the Ne- 
gro appears to have made his greatest 
strides of advancement in those areas 
of his life where there has been a 
rather free flow of stimulation from 
the culture of the whites, yet where 
he could successfully maintain a sepa- 
rate existence. Obviously, too great a 
degree of contact with white people 
tends to destroy those qualities in the 
Negro which are advantageous to his 
survival—it destroys his group morale 
and causes him to lose sight of group 
objectives. For the most significant 
fact about society is its organization 
into group life. It is to be expected, 
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therefore, that the two races in their 
contact will be obliged to maintain at 
least a degree of isolation. 

Nowhere does this question of the 
degree of contact and isolation between 
the two races project itself more 
forcibly upon our attention than it 
does in the field of education. This is 
all the more so, because of the nature 
and significance of the educational 
process; for public education is one 
of the most vital and important func- 
tions of human society. Hence, any 
handicaps and frustrations. in this 
avenue of life prove serious impedi- 
ments in the development of individ- 
ual and group personality. It is of par- 
amount importance, therefore, that the 
conditions under which the young are 
trained should be the best possible. 

To put in black and white the state- 
ment which is to follow is to invite 
wide-spread criticism, but in science 
one must speak the truth as he sees it 
even though it may provoke contro- 
versy and necessitate rejoinder. It ap- 
pears, considering both the process 
and the results, that the education of 
Negroes is superior and more success- 
ful in the separate school system than 
it is in the mixed schools. It should 
not and would not be if race prejudice 
were non-existent. But, the superiority 
of the separate Negro school over that 
type of educational institution which 
provides for the education of both 
races can be accounted for in terms 
of the fact that it permits the Negro 
unlimited participation in all phases 
of school life. It furnishes the proper 
stimulus to self and race pride and 
keeps before the Negro student the 
ideals and aspirations of the Negro 
group, for teachers are not merely in- 
structors but also inspirers of group 


loyalty and creators of ideals. Because 
of the limited number of avenues of 
employment for Negroes, the Negro 
school is able to attract some of the 
best minds within the Negro race as 
its teachers. The Negro school has 
equalled the mixed school in its produc- 
tion of efficient and powerful public 
Negro leaders. Above all else, the Ne- 
gro school understands the Negro— 
it understands his limitations and his 
possibilities, his spirit and his genius. 

The value of the separate school 
system for Negroes is most clearly 
demonstrated in such large cities as 
Washington, D.C., and St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Both of these systems, because 
of the manner in which they have 
vitalized and elevated the intellectual 
tone of their respective communities, 
stand out as splendid examples of the 
possibilities of separate education. 

The separate school system, how- 
ever, reaches a point of diminishing 
value the farther we go beyond the 
secondary schools, until beyond the 
college, in the graduate school, its 
value virtually disappears. 

But educators should never lose 
sight of the fact that, for the enlight- 
enment of the great masses of Negroes, 
under our present circumstances, the 
Negro school, manned and controlled 
by able Negro leaders, is the most 
powerful and constructive agency in 
the life of the American Negro. 

Would that it were otherwise—that 
it were possible for Negroes and whites 
to be educated en masse in the same 
schools,—but prejudice, an ugly thing 
which appears to have existed from 
time immemorial and which gives evi- 
dence of remaining here in some form 
unto time eternal, makes necessary our 
present acceptance of this alternative. 








In-Service Teacher Training Facilities of 
North Carolina Negro Institutions 


NELSON H. HARRIS 


The purpose of this paper is to pre- 
sent an outline of the opportunities for 
in-service growth that the State of 
North Carolina offers its Negro teach- 
ers. 

A brief sketch of the rapidity with 
which the training level of Negro 
teachers has advanced may indicate 
to some degree the effectiveness of the 
State’s in-service program of teacher 
training for Negroes. 

In 1921 there were 4,196 teachers in 
the Negro schools of the state. The 
training of these teachers was below 
the high school graduation level.’ In 
1924-25 the average was still below 
the high school graduation level.? Ac- 
cording to the State’s index system,’ 
the training of Negro teachers for 
1924-25 was 395.5. The index of train- 
ing in 1935-36 was 662.5‘ or an average 
of more than two and a half years each 
for the 6,790° Negro teachers of the 
State. The average for white teachers 
in 1935-36 was 751.7° The index of 
training in 1937-38 was 712.6’ or an 

* Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Bulletin No. 194. Ra- 
leigh: North Carolina State Department of 
Public Instruction, 1933-34 and 1935-36. Pp. 
84. 

* Ibid. 

*Explanation of State’s index system: 
Each 100 points represents a year of train- 
ing above the elementary school, for ex- 
ample, an index of 751.7 indicates 3.517 
years of college training (400 points for high 
school graduation). 

* Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, op. cit., pp. 60. 

° Ibid. 

® Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, op. cit., pp. 59. 

"Training of Teachers, State School Facts. 
(January, 1939). 
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average of more than three years for 
the 6,966 Negro teachers of the State, 
and the average for the 17,933 white 
teachers in 1937-38 was 771.0° In 
other words, the training of Negro 
teachers was slightly less than three 
fourths of a year within that of white 
teachers. This is a very remarkable 
showing for the Negro teacher when it 
is considered that teacher training fa- 
cilities for them were comparatively 
slow in being instituted. 

The raising of certificate require- 
ments and an increasing desire on the 
part of local superintendents to secure 
good teachers have been important 
factors in stimulating Negro teachers 
to improve their training. 

The organization that is largely re- 
sponsible for the improvement in the 
training of Negro teachers in North 
Carolina is the Division of Negro Edu- 
cation of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. This Division is re- 
sponsible for the organization and su- 
pervision of all in-service instruction 
in the Negro state and private col- 
leges of higher learning.® The Division 
of Negro Education has centered its 
program of in-service training among 
Negro teachers around extension and 
summer school work. 


EXTENSION WorkK 


The extension work is organized on 
the collegiate level. Persons who take 


* Ibid. 

* Office of the Director of the Division 
of Negro Education, North Carolina State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
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this work must be high school gradu- 
ates or must present credits showing 
that they have the equivalent of a 
high school education.’ 

The extension program was begun 
for Negro teachers in 1921-22.% Table 
I presents comparative dates on the 
enrollment beginning in 1921-22 and 
extending through 1937-38. 


TABLE I* 


ENROLLMENT OF NorTH CAROLINA 
TEACHERS IN EXTENSION WoRK 





Grand 








. aay In- 
Year White Colored diam, Tetel 
“1921-1922 129 9 138 


1924-1925 2,552 525 10 3,087 
1925-1926 2,420 968 26 3,414 
1926-1927 2,992 1,280 20 4,292 
1927-1928 3,695 1,349 19 5,044 
1928-1929 3,694 1,489 26 5,209 
1929-1930 4,532 1,447 5 5,984 


1930-1931 5,084 1,848 6,912 
1931-1932 3,193 1,525 4,718 
1932-1933 2,942 2,728 5,670 
1933-1934 3,038 2,843 5,881 
1934-19385 4,555> 3,158 7,713 
1935-1936 3,894° 3,696 7,590 
1936-19374 4,264 3,570 7,834 
1937-19384 3,218 2,700 5,918 





® The data in Table I were taken from the Biennial 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
North Carolina for the Scholastic Years 1933-1934 and 
1935-1936, Bulletin No. 194, p. 56. 

> Includes 1,196 who took correspondence courses. 

© Includes 813 who took correspondence courses. 

The data in Table I for the years 1936-1937 and 

1937-1938 were taken from the Biennial Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the Scholastic 
Years 1936-1937 and 1937-1938, Part I, Publication 
No. 209, pp. 49. 


Table I shows that there were 9 
Negro teachers enrolled in extension 
in 1921-22. In 1926-27 the number 
had increased to 1,280; in 1931-32, to 
1,525; and in 1935-36 the number had 
increased to 3,696. The decreased en- 
rollment in 1936-37 and in 1937-38 is 
partly due to the fact that teachers are 
rapidly fulfilling the requirements for 
the State’s highest certificates. 


® Ibid. 
" Ibid. 


The State colleges engaged in the 
program of extension work are:'? 

The A. and T. College, North Caro- 
lina College for Negroes, Winston- 
Salem Teachers College, Fayetteville 
State Teachers College, and Elizabeth 
City State Teachers College. The fol- 
lowing private colleges offer extension 
work:'* Bennett College for Women, 
Johnson C, Smith University, Shaw 
University, and Livingstone College. 
The extension work in each of these 
colleges is under the supervision of the 
director of teacher training of the ccl- 
lege.* He is responsible to the presi- 
dent of the college and the state as- 
sistant director of the Division of Ne- 
gro Education for the administration 
of the program.*® 

The courses offered are usually of 
a general nature, since the training of 
the teachers enrolled in many in- 
stances ranges from a high school edu- 
cation to college graduation.** When 
the program was first inaugurated, the 
courses were of a professional nature. 
This provision was felt to be necessary 
since most of the teachers at that time 
were far behind modern practice with 
respect to methods or techniques of 
teaching. Within recent years, how- 
ever, the trend has been in the direc- 
tion of offering courses from such fields 
as history, English, economics, sociol- 
ogy, art, geography, and the like.” 
The courses are generally planned by 
the assistant director of the Division 
of Negro Education. The colleges, 
however, may give courses from their 


"8 Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 
" Ibid. 
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sanction of the assistant director of 
the Division of Negro Education, The 
courses outlined are generally open to 
both elementary and high school 
teachers. 

Extension units are organized in 
the various communities on the basis 
of number of teachers than can be 
served. Each college is to serve the 
teachers of the counties or cities that 
are within closest proximity of the 
community in which the particular col- 
lege is located.’® The idea behind this 
regulation is to avoid unnecessary 
competition and duplication; on the 
other hand, if a college can render a 
service in an area outside its jurisdic- 
tion that cannot be rendered by the 
college in that area, it may render this 
service provided the college gets the 
consent of the Division of Negro Edu- 
cation.”® 

The geographical distribution of 
these colleges is very good, every sec- 
tion of the State having at least one 
institution of higher learning con- 
veniently located to serve the Negro 
population. 

The number of hours that Negro 
teachers may take through extension 
has been determined by the Division 
of Negro Education. The Division per- 
mits an in-service teacher to take a 
maximum of 6 semester hours during a 
schoo] year, 3 each semester.?° The Di- 
vision of Certification of the North 
Carolina State Department of Public 
Instruction has recently set up certain 
regulations that should govern exten- 
sion work in both Negro and white 
colleges. They are as follows: 





* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

*™Data obtained from the files of the 
Division of Professional Service, North 


1. Not more than 40 per cent of the 
credit necessary to raise a certificate 
from one class to another may be 
earned through extension class teach- 
ing or correspondence study instruc- 
tion. 

This regulation prevents a teacher 
from taking all of her work through 
extension or correspondence. Before 
this regulation was made, there was a 
tendency on the part of many teachers 
to take practically all of their courses 
through extension. 

2. Credit for a total of not more than 
sixteen semester hours may be allowed 


for extension class work taken under 
the same instructor. 


It is felt that the average instructor 

who has given sixteen semester hours 
instruction to a unit has just about 
reached a point of diminishing returns 
with respect to the help or inspiration 
he can give that group. Hence, there is 
a rotation of extension teachers at the 
end or near the end of the sixteen se- 
mester hour period. 
3. The original professional credit 
necessary for an administrative or 
supervisory certificate may not be se- 
cured through extension class teaching 
or correspondence study instruction. 

This regulation makes it compulsory 
for those who wish administrative 
and supervisory certificates to pursue 
the necesssary courses either through 
summer school or during the regular 
college session. It is believed that this 
regulation tends to assure a more solid 
background for those who wish to 
work in the administrative and super- 
visory fields. 


4. No teacher in service shall be given 
credit for more than twelve semester 





Carolina State Department of Public In- 
struction. 
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hours of extension class teaching or 
correspondence study instruction in 
any year between September 1 of that 
year and August 31 of the following 
year, with not more than eight semes- 
ter hours permitted between Septem- 
ber 1 and June 1 following. 


This regulation is intended to pre- 
vent teachers in service from taking 
more work than they can do in a 
creditable manner. It has been ob- 
served that many teachers in the past 
have loaded themselves with extension 
or correspondence courses to the neg- 
lect of their teaching duties. 


SUMMER ScHooL WorkK 


Previous to 1920 and up to 1930 the 
county summer schools furnished in- 
service teacher training facilities for 
the Negro teachers of North Carolina. 
The requirements for admission to 
county summer school were very low. 
The scarcity of teachers made it al- 
most impossible for the school authori- 
ties to set up high entrance require- 
ments for admission to these schools. 
In 1923-24 the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction wrote: 


As the high schools increased in number, it 
has been possible to set up certain scholastic 
attainments for entrance. At first we set up 
two years of high school work, then three, 
and we feel justified in 1925 in requiring high 
school graduation for entrance to these 
schools. Since the high schools for white 
people are now turning out 8,025 graduates 
a year and the colored schools 800, it is felt 
that no new teacher should be allowed to 
begin work unless she is at least a high 
school graduate. It will be necessary to con- 
duct these schools for a few more years to 
come for the 2,200 non-standard white teach- 
ers and the 2,400 non-standard colored teach- 
ers, and until our teacher training facilities 
can turn out more adequately trained teach- 
ers to take their places.” 


*™M. C. S. Noble, Teacher Training in 
North Carolina. Educational Publication 


The length of terms of the county 
summer schools ranged, in the main, 
from one to four weeks.”* 

In 1920 the approved summer school 
program was inaugurated. Approved 
summer schools are schools that are 
under the immediate supervision of 
the institutions of higher learning.** 
The inauguration of the approved 
summer school placed summer school 
work in North Carolina on a collegiate 
level. It may be noted that the work 
carried on in the county summer 
schools gave certificate credit, but no 
college credit.*® 

After 1920, the county summer 
schools were attended principally by 
teachers and prospective teachers 
whose training was not the equivalent 
of graduation from an accredited high 
school. 

Finally, the county summer schools 
were discontinued for white teachers 
in 1925, and for Negro teachers in 
1930.76 

Table II shows how the approved 
summer school has gradually sup- 
planted the county summer school. 

Table II indicates that the total 
enrollment in Negro County Summer 
Schools in 1920 was 1,600; in 1925, 
1,992; and in 1930, 235. In the mean- 
time, the enrollment in Negro ap- 
proved summer schools has gone for- 
ward very rapidly. For instance, the 
total enrollment in Negro approved 
summer schools was 790 in 1920; 
2,340 in 1925; 2,580 in 1930; 6,117 in 
1936; 6,636 in 1937, and 6,122 in 1938. 





No. 135. Raleigh, North Carolina. State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1929. Pp. 
8-9. 

* Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, op. cit., pp. 34. 

*Tbid., pp. 55. 

* Ibid., pp. 55. 

* Ibid., pp. 54. 
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TABLE II* 
SumMMER ScHoo.t ATTENDANCE OF NorTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 

| White Negro Indian - 
Year | — l j — rand 

ARR | SB. | ota | ARP | SB. | conan | AAR] GR | Tota] 7H 
1920 | 2,445 | 2,609 | 5,054 790 | 1,600 | 2,390 — | — — 7,444 
1925 | 8,611 | "910 9,521 | 2,340 | 1,992 | 4,332 28 59 87 13 ,940 
1926 | 9,875 | —_ | 9,875 | 2,778 | 1,474 | 4,252 24 35 59 14,605 
1927 |10 ,476 — 110 , 476 2,875 | 1,063 | 3,938 26 18 44 14,458 
1928 | 9,754 — | 9,754 | 3,428 630 | 4,058 16 10 26 13 ,838 
1929 | 7,691 — | 7601 2,596 326 | 2,922 14 5 19 10 ,632 
1930 | 7,972 | — | 7,972 | 2,580 235 | 2,815 13 10 23 10,810 
1931 | 6,486 | — | 6,486 | 2,206 | — 2,206 11 oa= 11 8,703 
1932 | 5,556 | — | 5,556 | 2,034 | —_ 2,034 = — — 7,590 
1933 | 4,338 | — | 4,338 | 1,424 — 1,424 — — — 5,762 
1934 | 4,002 — 4,002 | 2,834 — 2,834 — — — 6,836 
1935 | 4,368 — 4,368 | 4,077 | — 4,077 8 — 8 8,453 
1936 | 5,126 | ol 5, 126 | 6,117 | —_ 6,117 75 —_ 75 11,318 
1937 | 5,878 | — | 5,878 | 6,636 | — | 6,636] 81 _ 81 | 12,595 
1938 | 5,283 — | 5,283 | 6,122 | — | 6,122 | 72 —_ i2 11,477 





* Nore—There is some overlapping in the actual number because those teachers who attended two terms during 
one summer have been counted twice. This statement applies to each year from 1920 through 1938. 

The data here were taken from the Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of North Caro- 
lina for the Scholastic Years 1933-34, 1935-36, Bulletin No. 194, pp. 55; and the data for the years 1937 and 1938 
were taken from the Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of North Carolina for the Scholas- 
tic years 1936-1937 and 1937-1938, Part I, Publication No. 209, pp. 48. 


The decrease in 1938 may be partly 
attributed to the tendency of teachers 
to drop out as they qualify for the 
State’s highest certificate. 

Summer school work is offered in 
the same instructions which give ex- 
tension work with the exception of 
Bennett College. 

The A. and T. College offers courses 
for teachers in the elementary field, 
for high school teachers, and for high 
school principals and _ supervisors. 
Special courses are also organized for 
those who are interested in agriculture, 
commercial education and the me- 
chanical arts.?’ 

It may be observed that the A. and 
T. College does not train teachers for 
the elementary field during its regular 
session.?* 

The North 


Carolina College for 


* Office of Director of Division of Negro 
Education, op. cit. 
* Ibid. 





Negroes trains teachers for the sec- 
ondary field during its regular session, 
but during the summer sessions gives 
practically all of its time to the train- 
ing of elementary school teachers.” 
This College also offers work in ad- 
ministration and supervision for those 
who are working in the field of high 
schoo] administration. In addition, the 
North Carolina College for Negroes 
offers courses in home economics for 
those who are in the secondary field. 
The Winston-Salem Teachers Col- 
lege, Fayetteville State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Elizabeth City State Teach- 
ers College give all of their time dur- 
ing both the summer sessions and 
the regular school year to the train- 
ing of elementary school teachers. 
Johnson C. Smith University, Shaw 
University, and Livingstone College 
train elementary school teachers dur- 
ing their summer sessions. Livingstone 





* Ibid. 
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College trains teachers for the second- 
ary field during the regular year. John- 
son C. Smith University and Shaw 
University furnish teachers for both 
the secondary and the elementary 
fields during the regular session. 

The regular load of a Negro School 
teacher during a six weeks session is 
6 semester hours. A teacher may take 
7 or a maximum of 8 semester hours 
per six week session, but will not get 
credit for more than 6 hours unless 
she makes an average of 90. It is the 
opinion of the officials of the Division 
of Negro Education that six semester 
hours is a large enough load for the 
average teacher. The teacher of more 
than average ability is taken care of 
in that she is given an opportunity 
to earn as many as 8 semester hours 
per six weeks session. 

The entire Negro summer school 
program is under the general supervi- 
sion of the Division of Negro Educa- 
tion of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The State of North Carolina does 
not offer correspondence study instruc- 
tion for her Negro in-service teachers. 
Negro teachers who wish such services 
must seek them outside of the state. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


The State in the past has not offered 
any in-service graduate facilities for 
Negro teachers. Those who desired to 
pursue work toward the M.A. or Ph.D. 
degree were forced, at their expense, 
to attend institutions outside of the 
State. Recently (1939) the Legislature 
has voted to organize graduate facili- 
ties at North Carolina College for 


Negroes and at A. and T. College. Pro- 
visions are also made to give scholar- 
ship aid to those who wish graduate 
work in fields which are not offered at 
these institutions provided such fields 
are available for white people at the 
University of North Carolina. 

In concluding this paper, it may be 
said that the maximum number of 
semester hours that a teacher in serv- 
ice may take during any one year be- 
tween September 1 of that year and 
August 31 of the following year is 
20.*° This regulation refers to exten- 
sion, summer school, correspondence, 
or any type of training taken for 
credit while the teacher is in service. 


SUMMARY 


1. In 1924-25 the training level of 
Negro teachers was below the high 
school graduation level. In 1935-36 the 
average training of the 6,790 Negro 
teachers of the state was more than 
two and a half years above high school 
graduation, and in 1937-38 the index 
of training for Negro teachers was 
712.6 or slightly more than three years 
above high school graduation. 

2. The extension program for Ne- 
groes in North Carolina has gone 
ahead at an unusually rapid rate. In 
1935-36 there were 3,696 Negro teach- 
ers enrolled in extension courses. The 
enrollment in 1936-37 and 1937-38 was 
3,570 and 2,700 respectively. Both 
Negro state and private colleges have 
aided materially in the movement. 

3. Extension courses are offered from 
such fields as education, history, eco- 
nomics, sociology, art, geography, and 
English. 

4, The maximum number of semes- 





» Office of the Division of Professional 
Service, op. cit. 
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ter hours that a teacher may take 
through extension work is 6. 

5. The summer school program for 
Negroes has shown remarkable im- 
provement within the last sixteen 
years. In 1920 the enrollment in Negro 
approved summer schools was 790, 
and in 1936 the number had increased 
to 6,117. The enrollment in 1937 and 
1938 was 6,636 and 6,122 respectively. 
Summer school work for high school 
teachers is centered, in the main, at 
A. and T. College. North Carolina 
College for Negroes offers courses in 
home economies and in administration 
and supervision for those who are 
interested in these phases of high 
school work. 

6. The regular load of teachers en- 
rolled in the North Carolina summer 





schools is 6 semester hours per 6 weeks 
session. 

7. The maximum number of semes- 
ter hours a teacher in service may take 
during any one year between Septem- 
ber 1 of that year and August 31 of 
the following year is 20. 

8. The State does not offer cor- 
respondence study instruction for 
Negro teachers in service. Negro teach- 
ers must seek such advantages in in- 
stitutions outside of the State. 

9. Provisions have been made to do 
graduate work in certain departments 
of the North Carolina College for 
Negroes and the A. and T. College. 
Scholarship aid is offered for those who 
wish graduate work in fields which are 
not available at these two institutions. 
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The Passing of the Hampton Library School 


S. L. SMITH 


HistTor1icAL BACKGROUND 


The Hampton Library School was 
founded at Hampton Iinstitute, Vir- 
ginia, in September 1925 by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. It was 
established mainly on the advice of 
officers of the General Education 
Board and the American Library As- 
sociation with the full endorsement of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund and others, 
and has had the sympathetic coopera- 
tion of the Southeastern and South- 
western library associations, state de- 
partments of education, and Negro 
colleges throughout the fourteen years 
of its existence. At the time this 
library school was established there 
was only one other accredited library 
school in the South—Atlanta, now the 
Emory University Library School. 

Mr. Jackson Davis of the General 
Education Board makes the following 
statement bearing on the establish- 
ment of the library school: 


My first contact with the proposal was a 
talk with Mr. Carl H. Milam of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. At the suggestion 
of Dr. Bachman he had come to see us to 
say that the American Library Association, 
with the assistance of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, was prepared to recommend the estab- 
lishment of a library school at one of the 
Negro institutions. We suggested that they 
look into the possibilities at Hampton In- 
stitute since its library and resources would 
enable it to place the school on a good 
basis immediately. The outcome of Mr. 
Milam’s negotiation led to the establishment 
of the school at Hampton Institute. 


The Annual Report of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship for the 
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year 1924-25 contains the following 
paragraphs: 

The proper development of library work 
with Negroes in the South necessitates the 
preparation of Negro librarians in that en- 
vironment. A careful investigation of Negro 
educational institutions in the South was 
made at the request of the Board by Louis 
R. Wilson, Librarian at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
Jina. 

The Board upon request of specialists on 
the subject was represented by the Secretary 
of the American Library Association in New 
York City at a conference on Negro Educa- 
tion. Enthusiasm for the immediate estab- 
lishment of a library school for Negroes was 
expressed by these authorities. 


The first and only library school for 
Negroes to issue a bachelor’s degree in 
library science was accredited by the 
Board of Education for Librarianship 
of the American Library Association 
and, therefore, became a member of 
the Association of American Library 
Schools. Beginning as a junior under- 
graduate school in 1925, the entrance 
requirement was raised to three years 
of approved college work in 1929, and 
to graduation from a standard four- 
year college since the fall of 1934. 


Financial Support 


The Carnegie Corporation, a pioneer 
in library service in America, agreed 
to make a substantial grant for the 
establishment of the Hampton Library 
School with a hope that it would be the 
means of stimulating library service 
for Negroes, particularly in the South 
where practically nothing had been 
done in this field prior to 1925. The 
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total income from 1925 to 1939 for the 
support of the library school was 
$211,922. Of this amount $159,600 was 
contributed by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, $36,322 by Hampton Institute 
(which was probably in part offset by 
tuition fees), and $16,000 by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund’s ap- 
propriation of $16,000 was used in part 
to enable the Director of the Library 
School to visit Negro colleges in an 
effort to determine their library needs 
and to stimulate them to 
modern library services and facilities. 

To induce promising Negro men 


develop 


and women to take the library work 
twenty-six scholarships were granted 
by the General Education Board, six- 
teen by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
and two by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion—a total of forty-four scholar- 
ships, through grants of approximately 
$25,000. These scholarship students 
were sent mainly from important col- 
leges, county and city libraries of the 
South, where they returned to service 
after graduation. 


The Director and Staff 


Miss Florence Curtis, a graduate of 
the New York State Library School, 
was wisely selected as Director of the 
Hampton Library School. She had 
served as assistant professor in the 
University of Illinois Library School 
and as Vice-Director of the Drexel 
Institute School of Library Science. 
She employed an efficient staff of 
trained librarians and set up high 
standards, which enabled the school 
to be accredited by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the American Library As- 
sociation. Miss Curtis wisely limited 
the work and undertook to select and 


train promising persons who could be 
placed immediately in important posi- 
tions. 

While Miss Curtis and her staff 
taught their students the fundamental 
principles of library science, they also 
adopted methods of instruction which 
helped each (a) to plan an adequate 
library program for her or his college 
or public library, and (b) to select a 
balanced list of books to suit the cur- 
riculum offerings of the college or 
reading interests of the community, in- 
cluding a generous percentage of choice 
children’s books. She and the staff pre- 
pared a carefully selected list of col- 
lege library books, based on the needs 
of the colleges she had visited and 
studied. This was published by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund and furnished 
to the colleges. The demands for this 
list from both white and colored col- 
leges and libraries were so great that 
it was necessary to print a second 
edition. 


Hampton Library School Graduates 


In the fourteen years of the Hamp- 
ton Library School’s existence it grad- 
uated 183 librarians, including the 
class of 21 graduating in June 1939 
with the degree of B.S. in Library 
Science. Eight of the graduates have 
attended other library schools and re- 
ceived the M.A. degree in Library 
Science. Two of the graduates are 
dead. 

Of the 135 graduates, prior to 1938- 
39 whose positions are known, 78 are 
in senior college libraries, 4 in junior 
colleges, 25 in important high schools, 
1 in an elementary school, 17 in public 
libraries, 3 in combined high school and 
public libraries, 5 in special libraries, 
and 2 are doing further study. They 
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are located in 22 states, the District 
of Columbia, and 2 in the West Indies. 
The pictograph map shows location 
of those serving in the South. 

Since most of the 21 graduates of 
June 1939 took the training for particu- 
lar positions which they were tenta- 
tively employed to fill in 1939-40, it 
is likely that practically all are now 
serving in colleges, high schools, and 
public libraries. 


Statement of the American Library 
Association 

A letter of June 6, 1939 received 
from Miss Anita M. Hostetter, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship of the American Li- 
brary Association, is being quoted in 
part, because it carries with it some 
facts and evaluation by the highest 
authority in education for librarian- 
ship: 
As the pioneer in its own field, the Hamp- 
ton Institute Library School has occupied 
a place of leadership in the development of 
library service for Negroes in the South and 
has been unique in its contribution to edu- 
cation for librarianship. That the Board of 
Education for Librarianship of the American 
Library Association has held the library 
school in high esteem is evident from an- 
nual reports and other publications. The 
first Annual Report of the Board, 1924-25, 
records the need for a library school for the 
preparation of Negro librarians in the 
South; the Second Annual Report an- 
nounces the establishment of the Hampton 
Library School; later reports have noted 
the progress of the library school and in a 
review of the accomplishments in education 
for librarianship for the decade 1925-35, the 
Hampton Library School is accorded spe- 
cial mention as follows: “The value of this 
training agency for library service among 
Negroes is clearly evident to all who have 
witnessed its leavening influence in their 
schools and colleges in the South.” (A. L. A. 
Bulletin, February, 1935.) 

A distinctive feature of the Hampton 


Library School has been the provision for 
extensive field work by the Director. 
Through this means the library school has 
been able to keep in close touch with the 
alumni in service and with the changing 
needs of libraries for Negroes. The school 
has further served as an advisory bureau on 
questions concerned with library buildings 
and equipment, book selection, and purchase 
and administrative problems. 


The School Closes 

Because of lack of financial support 
to continue the library school on the 
same high level it has maintained for 
the past fourteen years, the Hampton 
Library School closed in June 1939 not 
to reopen in the fall. President Arthur 
Howe, who has tried to find a way to 
continue the work, regrets that the li- 
brary school must close. This seems al- 
most a disaster coming at a time when 
there is a need for more trained Negro 
librarians (a) in a growing number 
of colleges and high schools, striving to 
meet and maintain standards for ac- 
creditment by the Southern Associa- 
tion of College and Secondary Schools, 
and (b) in city and county public 
libraries which recognize more than 
ever before the need for trained serv- 
ice in branch libraries for Negroes. 

Let us hope that some other Negro 
college of graduate standing, probably 
more centrally located, may find the 
necessary financial support to take up 
the work of the Hampton Library 
School and carry it forward on a high 
level, teaching not only the subject of 
the curriculum but training the stu- 
dents in a better understanding of the 
social anad economic problems that 
have so long retarded library develop- 
ment in this region. Let us not forget 
the fact that a trained librarian 
doubles the value of the available 
books in a library. 
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SoME INFLUENCES OF HAMPTON 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Lack of Textbooks and Libraries in 
Negro Schools 


In directing the building program 
for the Julius Rosenwald Fund and in 
visiting hundreds of rural Negro 
schools, the writer became convinced 
about 1922 of the imperative need for 
library books if these modern Rosen- 
wald schools were to serve satisfac- 
torily the purpose for which they were 
being built. The average rural Negro 
school not only had no library books, 
but a large percentage of the pupils 
were inadequately supplied with text- 
books and many had no books what- 
ever. It was not uncommon to see two 
or three pupils in a class trying to read 
from one book. 

These conditions were brought to 
the attention of Julius Rosenwald from 
time to time in conferences and through 
correspondence. When it was suggested 
to him that aid for some school librar- 
ies might help to solve this problem, 
he showed a sympathetic attitude but 
was not convinced of the feasibility 
of the project. While this plan was 
being discussed Mr. Rosenwald hap- 
pened to talk the matter over with 
Mr. Carl H. Milam, Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Library As- 
sociation, who told him that there was 
no doubt of the need for the libraries 
in these schools, but advised against 
undertaking to invest much in books 
for them at that time because (a) the 
teachers had not been trained in the 
use of library books in their college 
courses, and (b) there were no trained 
librarians or teacher-librarians to 
supervise and instruct the pupils or 
teachers in the use and care of books. 


Mr. Milam came to Nashville on 
March 1, 1927 for a conference with 
the Director of the Southern Office of 
the Fund. At the end of this all-day 
conference there was full agreement 
on a tentative library program to be 
presented to Mr. Rosenwald. 


Conferences and Surveys on Library 
Needs 


During this exploratory period, in 
efforts to work out details for a defi- 
nite program for library service, the 
writer had frequent conferences with 
Mr. Jackson Davis and Mr. Leo M. 
Favrot of the General Education 
Board, and others who seemed to agree 
with the suggestions of the Secretary 
of the American Library Association 
in proceeding with caution; but gave 
much thought in helping to work out 
a plan that would be satisfactory. Mr. 
Davis stated that in his contacts and 
cooperation with Negro colleges over 
the South he had found that one of 
their greatest needs before going for- 
ward in developing adequate libraries 
was for trained librarians. Yet these 
colleges had neither trained librarians 
nor modern library facilities. 

About this time the American 
Library Association had compiled data 
showing that 45,000,000 people of the 
United States lived in areas having no 
library service—43 per cent of the total 
population. These 45,000,000 people 
resided almost exclusively in rural 
agricultural areas. One-half of this 
group lived in the South, although its 
population constituted only one-fourth 
that of the nation. While 43 per cent 
of the entire nation had no library 
service, 72 per cent of the Southern 
region lived in areas with no libraries, 
and the vast Negro population had 
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no available library service except in 
a very limited number of larger cities, 
and these were poorly equipped and 
lacked trained library supervision. But 
in the decade 1925 to 1935 this large 
figure of 72 per cent was reduced to 
66. 

These early conferences and studies 
on library needs in the South led 
officers of the General Education 
Board and the American Library As- 
sociation, with the hearty approval of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund and the 
Slater Fund, to recommend to the 
Carnegie Corporation the establish- 
ment of the library school at Hamp- 
ton Institute, Virginia, in 1925. This 
seemed to be the first step to take 
in the development of a library pro- 
gram for Negroes in the South. 


Hampton Library School as a 
Beacon Light 


In order that greater interest might 
be created in the development of 
library service, Miss Florence Curtis 
called a conference of librarians and 
educators of both races to meet at 
Hampton Institute in March 1927. At 
the close of this conference Miss 
Curtis, Mr. Jackson Davis, and the 
writer discussed further details for a 
future program of library service for 
Negroes. Excerpts from a report of Mr. 
Jackson Davis of March 18, 1927 to 
the General Education Board on 
“Library Work In Negro Schools” 
gives some results of this conference 
and reflects the influence the Hampton 
Library School and Miss Curtis had in 
offering a way out: 

An added difficulty is the fact that most of 
the Negro teachers in rural schools have 
obtained their education in schools with 
meagre library facilities, and they have not, 





in many cases, learned the use of books or 
developed the reading habit. Any improve- 
ment in library service at teacher training 
institutions ought to bear fruit in increased 
interest and desire for books on the part of 
the teachers. Particularly ought these insti- 
tutions to have a well chosen collection of 
books for children. 

Coming up on the train, Mr. S. L. Smith 
and I discussed the matter further and 
agreed upon the following suggestions. 

1. To build up small collections of books 
for about five Rosenwald schools in each 
state. Through the state agents and the 
Jeanes teachers the effort would be made to 
use the books widely and intelligently. The 
experiment could be watched, in order to 
determine whether or not this form of serv- 
ice should be extended upon any general 
plan. 

2. To assist a few of the teacher training 
institutions to secure useful collections of 
books, particularly children’s libraries for 
the practice school, so that pupil teachers in 
their observation and practice teaching may 
become accustomed to a generous use of 
suitable books. Perhaps the following insti- 
tutions might take charge of such an ex- 
periment at the present time: Petersburg, 
Virginia; Winston-Salem, North Carolina; 
Tuskegee, Alabama; Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; and A. & I. State 
College, Nashville. 

3. To assist the above institutions, and 
perhaps a few other centers in securing 
trucks and collections of books for a library 
extension service to the Rosenwald schools 
and other centers in their respective districts 
or counties. 


Rosenwald Library Program Initiated 


Coming up on the train from Tuske- 
gee Institute to Nashville on April 5, 
1927 with Mr. Rosenwald and Mr. 
Alfred K. Stern, the Director of the 
Southern Office of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund presented this proposed 
plan which he and Mr. Jackson Davis 
had developed following the Hampton 
Library Conference. Mr. Rosenwald 
felt that this plan was satisfactory and 
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agreed to give aid, as an experiment, 
to establish elementary library sets in 
ten Rosenwald schools of each South- 
ern state, to be placed in counties 
having Jeanes teachers. 

Parallel with this project and as 
a part of the program Mr. Rosenwald 
agreed to give aid, as an experiment, 
in developing library service in the five 
colleges which we had suggested. His 
contribution was to be one-third the 
cost of the books (as in the case of the 
school libraries) up to $2,500 per col- 
lege. The requirements for qualifying 
for the grant were left to Mr. Jackson 
Davis and the Director of the South- 
ern Office of the Fund. Mr. Rosenwald 
would not permit his name to be re- 
vealed at the beginning, but asked me 
to notify Mr, Davis that “ a North- 
ern friend interested in Negro educa- 
tion” would give aid to these five 
teacher-training colleges and ask him 
to act as “Santa Claus” in notifying 
the colleges. 

By December 1927 the first colleges 
had qualified by raising two thirds of 
the money for the purchase of books 
and agreeing to meet the requirements 
set up: (a) that a trained librarian be 
employed by the college; (b) that ade- 
quate library facilities including mod- 
ern book stacks, shelves, and reading 
room space be provided; and (c) that 
the lists of books to be purchased be 
approved by Miss Florence Curtis of 
the Hampton Library School. When 
the colleges had so willingly agreed to 
these requirements, Mr. Rosenwald 
consented to allow his name to be an- 
nounced as the donor. 

When it was known that Mr. Rosen- 
wald had given library aid to these 
five colleges, the Southern Office of the 
Fund received numerous applications 


from other Negro colleges. But, in 
keeping with the advice of our con- 
sultant, Miss Curtis, the Fund pro- 
ceeded cautiously in the program giv- 
ing aid only to such colleges as were 
able and willing to employ adequately 
trained librarians and meet the other 
requirements. Miss Curtis visited these 
colleges, studied their needs, and 
helped them plan for adequate library 
facilities, including provisions for an 
annual library budget. Incidentally, 
she assisted each college in selecting 
a promising graduate to take the 
library course. 

The total number of Negro colleges 
given aid by Julius Rosenwald Fund 
for library development over a five- 
year period was 43. Answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to the presidents of 
these institutions about 1935 revealed 
the fact that these 43 colleges had 
raised more than $2,000,000 for books, 
buildings, equipment, and service dur- 
ing the five-year period and that they 
were spending annually more than 
$100,000 for trained librarians. They 
reported 516,000 volumes catalogued, 
75,000 volumes of which were added 
in 1935-36, without the stimulus of 
philanthropic aid. The influence of 
these trained librarians like some 
magic wand helped to transform the 
curriculum offerings and gave the 
library its proper setting as the heart 
of the college. 

The number of school libraries aided 
by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, be- 
ginning modestly and cautiously in 
1927, had reached a total of 5,745 by 
June 1, 1939, with an estimate of 
300,000 volumes of carefully selected 
books in sixteen Southern states. This 
part of the program is being continued 
by the Fund from the Chicago Office, 
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through the state departments of edu- 
cation. 

Another library project which was 
discussed by Mr. Davis and the writer 
following the Hampton Library Con- 
ference in March 1927 was a county 
library demonstration or circulating 
library program. This proposed project 
was given some encouragement at a 
meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in West Baden, Indiana, in 
1928, where the writer was called for a 
conference with Mr. Carl H. Milam, 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Library Association, Mr. Robert M. 
Lester, Secretary of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, Dean William F. Russell, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who was educational consultant 
of the American Library Association, 
and Dr. Louis R. Wilson, then Librar- 
ian of the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

In this small conference it was 
agreed that we would recommend to 
Mr. Rosenwald the advisability of 
sponsoring county library demonstra- 
tions which would include all groups 
in the population, rural and urban, 
schools and communities, white and 
colored. When this suggestion was 
called to the attention of Mr. Edwin 
R. Embree, President of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, he and the officers 
reacted favorably, resulting in the ap- 
propriation of $500,000 in the Spring 
of 1929 for county library demonstra- 
tions. Ten well chosen counties in the 
South were selected. The Fund ex- 
tended its period of cooperation over 


a seven-year period, during which 
time the Carnegie Corporation sup- 
plemented the funds by grants amount- 
ing to $200,000. These ten county 
demonstrations have continued by 
county support on higher levels than 
when aid was being given by philan- 
thropy, with an annual book circula- 
tion of more than 6,000,000—an aver- 
age circulation of five books per per- 
son in the total population. 

In one of these county library 
demonstrations—Davidson County, 
North Carolina—where there are two 
trained librarians from the Hampton 
Library School the circulation of 
books among Negroes increased 220 
per cent within one year. Similar state- 
ments could be made as to other 
counties which indicate the value and 
influence of the Hampton Library 
school graduates. 

The foregoing story of the Rosen- 
wald library program and other agen- 
cies seemed necessary to complete the 
picture portraying the influence of 
the Hampton Library School. It is 
generally agreed that the Hampton 
Library School contributed to the suc- 
cess of all of these enterprises in the 
initiation and development of mod- 
ern library service for Negroes. In this 
cooperative vrogram, appetites for 
books and service have been created 
which cannot be satisfied except 
through an increasing number of mod- 
ern libraries and trained librarians. 
Hampton Library School will long be 
remembered as a beacon light in the 
Southern region. 
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An Evaluation of Educational Opportunities 
for the Negro Adolescent in Alabama, I* 
REID E. JACKSON 


INTRODUCTION 


Practically all surveys of the edu- 
cational status of the Negro, in those 
areas where separate facilities for the 
two races are maintained, have been 
projected on a comparative basis. This 
tendency might be ascribed to a zeal- 
ous fervor to invoke realization, on the 
part of public and school authorities 
alike, of the flagrant violations of the 
American ideal of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, insofar as the 
Negro is concerned. However, such 
studies, to the mind of the writer, have 
fallen short of the desired result. Cer- 
tainly, any effort to stimulate an in- 
crease in educational facilities for an 
underprivileged group is laudable in 
itself; but there is no efficacy in the 
mere numerical increase in provisions 
for the education of a group. The point 
is that the educational opportunities of 
the Negro be enlarged in terms of the 
pressing demands of a democratic 
society; hence, the impersonal crite- 
rion offered in the computation of an 
arithmetical ratio deriving from popu- 
lation count does not suffice. The needs 
of the group, individually and collec- 
tively, must serve as a criterion, if a 
true democracy is to be achieved. 

It is not argued here that the pro- 
portion in which the Negro is present 
in the population should not be taken 
into account, in according educational 
facilities to the Negro, but rather that 





* Part II will be published in the April 
number. 
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such alone does not constitute sufficient 
background for adequate education of 
the Negro. Neither should it be as- 
sumed that a separate brand of edu- 
cation is advocated for the Negro. The 
question is not one of identical educa- 
tional opportunities, on the one hand, 
or an abridgement of educational 
facilities, on the other hand. Instead, 
it is a matter of a dispassionate analy- 
sis of the needs of a specific group in 
specific situations. So, the type of edu- 
cation of the Negro would vary as com- 
munities vary. Consequently, it should 
be seen that while comparative data 
indicate the disparity between the 
educational facilities of any two 
groups, 1t does not satisfactorily de- 
fine an adequate program of education 
for a particular group. 

Consistent with this thesis, the 
writer essays a three-fold task: (1) 
to present a general picture of the 
present status of secondary education 
for the Negro in Alabama; (2) to 
analyze the present needs in second- 
ary education for the Negro in Ala- 
bama; and (3) to suggest some needed 
changes in the education of Negro 
adolescent youth in Alabama. 


Sources or DaTA 


Because of the limited information 
contained in the annual reports of the 
State Superintendent of Education, 
data in regard to the secondary educa- 
tion of the Negro in Alabama were 
secured, in the main, from question- 
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naires. Effort was made to offset the 
unreliability of this procedure by per- 
sonal visitation to a large number of 
the secondary schools cooperating in 
the survey. 

A fifteen-page questionnaire was for- 
warded to one hundred one Negro high 
schools in Alabama. Of this number, 
sixty-three or 62.3 per cent, returned 
the questionnaire. One questionnaire 
blank arrived too late to be included 
in the study, while another was in 
such form as to render it unusable. 
Hence, sixty-one or 60.3 per cent of 
the schools originally approached 
served as the survey schools.’ This 
group of schools comprised around 
27.6 per cent? of the total number of 
junior and senior high schools for Ne- 
groes in Alabama. That this repre- 
sented a fair sampling of the Negro 
secondary schools in Alabama is indi- 
cated by the fact that 29.5 per cent of 
the replies came from the central sec- 
tion of the state; 23 per cent from the 
Western section; 11.5 per cent each 
from the Northern and Eastern sec- 
tions; 9.8 per cent from the South- 
eastern and Southwestern sections 
alike; and 4.9 per cent from the South- 
ern section. 

The enrollments, in the survey 
schools, range from seven schools with 
a student population of less than 
twenty-five to three schools enrolling 

‘The schools included in the study will 
be referred to henceforth as the “survey 
schools.” 

* This figure is based on the unofficial re- 
port of 221 junior and senior high schools 
found in the 1937 Yearbook on Negro Edu- 
cation published by the State Teachers 
College at Montgomery, Alabama, in co- 
operation with the Alabama State Teachers’ 
Association. The annual report of the State 
Superintendent does not reveal such infor- 


mation; and correspondence addressed to 
the State Department of Education was un- 


fruitful. 


over 450 pupils. Eighteen, or 29.5 per 
cent, of the survey schools enrolled be- 
tween one hundred and one hundred 
and fifty students, while twelve, or 
19.7 per cent, had enrollments of 
around fifty students. Insofar as form 
of local control is concerned, thirty- 
eight, or 62.3 per cent, are under 
county auspices; ten, or 16.4 per cent, 
are maintained by city authorities; 
and thirteen, or 21.3 per cent are sup- 
ported by private agencies. All in all, 
then, whether it is a matter of size 
of enrollment, geographical location, 
or form of local control, the schools 
participating in the study represent 
a well-distributed sampling of the 
Negro secondary schools in Alabama. 

In accumulating data with regard 
to the present needs in secondary edu- 
cation for the Negro in Alabama, three 
sources were employed: (1) current 
educational literature; (2) the United 
States Census Reports; and (3) pri- 
vate interviews. First of all, the edu- 
cational literature was examined for: 
(a) prepared statements of the needs 
of secondary education for Negro 
youth; and (b) reports of investiga- 
tions into the occupational distribu- 
tion of the graduates of Negro high 
schools. While it was highly desirable 
that these data relate to the State of 
Alabama, information for the country- 
at-large, as well as adjoining Southern 
states, was taken when none other was 
available. This procedure was justified 
when it was observed that there was a 
positive correspondence between statis- 
tics for the nation and specific locali- 
ties. 

In the second place, the report of 
the fifteenth census (1930) of the 
United States was scrutinized for the 
number of males and females, ten 
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years and over, in selected occupations 
in Alabama. Particular attention was 
given to the comparison of occupa- 
tional pursuits for the Negro and the 
white worker. 

Finally, the opinions of adults—in- 
cluding educators and laymen—and 
those of students were solicited in the 
hope that some clue might be gained 
as to the real and pressing needs of 
secondary education for the Negro in 
Alabama. A carefully-selected list of 
adults to be interviewed was drawn 
up by the writer. This list included 
college presidents; college teachers; 
high-school administrators and class- 
room teachers; and laymen, represent- 
ing not only the professions but also 
the skilled and semi-skilled labors. It 
should be added that men and women 
from both races comprised this list. 
In this way, the views of one hundred 
fifty adults were obtained. 

Great care, also, was taken in the 
selection of students requested to give 
their opinions on the topic. Each 
teacher-training institution included 
in the study, was asked to furnish a 
list of desirable students who might 
be relied upon to give intelligent in- 
formation. These institutions, too, 
were requested to vary their selections 
so that diverse levels and interests 
might be represented in the group. 
Opinions eventually were secured from 
some two hundred seventy-five stu- 
dents. 

The technique for securing personal 
opinions from the students differed 
slightly from that of the adults. A 
sheet of the questionnaire, dispatched 
to the survey schools, was left blank 
in order that the respondents might 
“write a statement in regard to... the 
present needs for secondary education 


in Alabama.” As far as possible, these 
statements were followed up by per- 
sonal interviews, especially when the 
writer was on the campus of the partic- 
ular institution. In some instances, in- 
dividuals who had not been previously 
circularized by questionnaires were 
contacted. When it came to student 
opinion, the writer requested the indi- 
vidual student—who usually had no 
previous knowledge of the nature of the 
conference—to reflect upon his high- 
school career and state the deficiencies 
which his high-school presented, not 
only in preparing him for college work 
but also for aiding him in adjusting 
himself to an increasingly complex life.* 
The student was encouraged to return 
and give additional information, espe- 
cially if he felt he needed more time to 
think. 


PRESENT STATUS OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Form and Control_—Negro  sec- 
ondary schools in Alabama, as re- 
vealed by data in Table I, exhibit 
all the variations in patterns of or- 
ganization that are common to sec- 
ondary schools in America today. 
Not only is the conventional form of 
organization, grades nine through 
twelve, followed but also the three 
major types of organization peculiar 
to reorganized secondary schools, 
namely: (1) separate junior and sepa- 
rate senior high schools; (2) undivided 
six-year schools; and (3) combined 
junior-senior high schools. 

With regard to these varying types 
of organization, the figures in Table I 
show that the undivided six-year 

SIt usually happened, though, that the 
student would talk in terms of a college ca- 


reer, or, to put it more exactly, college 
courses. 
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school is the favored type of organiza- 
tion. Next, in order of preference, is 
the combined junior-senior high school. 
The conventional arrangement of 
grades nine through twelve ranks next 
to last in the types of organization. 
This would lead to the inference that 


sored by private agencies. When one 
takes into consideration the fact that 
most of these private secondary 
schools, as well as those under county 
auspices, are found in the open country 
it becomes obvious that the majority 
of the Negro secondary schools in Ala- 


TABLE I 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF SURVEY SCHOOLS BY ORGANIZATION OF GRADES 
AND TyPsE oF CoNTROL* 








\ Type of Local Control 























Organization | . F Total 
ie Glendins | County | City Private 
No. | % {No | % |No| % |No| % 
7-9 © | 7} 11.5 4 6.6 0 0.0 } 11 18.1 
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Total 38 62.4 | 10 | 16.3 | 1 3 | 2 3 | 61 100.0 





* All data in this and the succeeding tables, unless otherwise specified, are for the year 1935-36. 


the reorganization movement is gain- 
ing considerable headway among the 
secondary schools for Negroes in Ala- 
bama. However, one must be cautious 
in making such a generalization since 
the mere segregation of grades, ac- 
cording to an accepted pattern of 
organization for the reorganized sec- 
ondary school, does not produce a re- 
organized school. Objectives and pro- 
cedures consistent with the move- 
ment of reorganization must be found 
within the framework of organization 
to make this true; and persona) visita- 
tion into secondary schools throughout 
the state did not lend evidence to this 
fact. 

Over half, thirty-eight, or 68.4 per 
cent, of the survey schools, as ex- 
hibited by Table I, 
county authorities while only ten, or 
16.3 per cent, of the schools are spon- 


are maintained by 


bama are in rural communities. Closer 
examination, further, discloses the fact 
that most of the county secondary 
schools, as well as the private second- 
ary schools, present the 7-12 form of 
organization. Since these schools, as a 
rule, are located in rural areas, this 
substantiates the finding of the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education 
that “undivided six-year schools are, 
with relatively few exceptions, sup- 
ported by towns or less than 10,000 
population.’ 

Practically all the conventional 
high schools are maintained by private 
agencies, Both the county and city 
authorities, as indicated by the data in 
Table I, seem to have taken eagerly 


*The Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation, National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation, U. 8. Office of Education, Bulletin, 
1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 5. p. 37. 
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to the idea of establishing junior high 
schools rather than senior high schools. 
The reason for this is not so easily 
ascertained, There is the strong sus- 
picion, however, that those local edu- 
cational authorities who were loath, 
at the outset, to provide secondary- 
school facilities for the Negro see in 
the establishment of Junior high schools 
an opportunity to discharge their re- 


. sponsibility for the secondary edu- 


cation of the Negro, in a curtailed 
fashion. 

Accreditment.—The extent to which 
the State Department of Education 
in Alabama has accredited Negro 
secondary schools in that State, be- 
tween 1929 and 1936, is shown in 


public high schools rated by the State 
while there has been a slight decline 
of 9 per cent in the number of private 
secondary schools receiving accredit- 
ment. 

It is significant to note that none of 
the private schools is accredited for 
grade nine. Furthermore, in the seven- 
year period, 1929-36, there has been 
relatively little change in the number 
of accredited private secondary schools 
in the State. This may be due to one of 
two factors; either the establishment 
of private secondary education for 
Negroes in Alabama is experiencing a 
lull or else the private secondary 
schools for Negroes in Alabama are not 
quite willing to revamp their work to 


TABLE II 


Numper or Accrepitep Necro Hiau ScHoo.s IN ALABAMA BY GRADES ACCREDITED 
AND Typs or LocaAL CONTROL FOR THE YEARS 1929 THRovGH 1936 








Grades Accredited 


| 


State Total 

















- F r Try ) Grand 
Year Nine Ten Eleven Twelve | | otal 
Pub. | Pri. Pub. | Pri. | Pub. Pri. Pub. | Pri. | Pub. | Pri. | 
| | | 
929-30 | 14 |) 0 | 9 | 1 | 3 | 1 | 7 | 10 | 32 | 12 | 45 
1930-31 mwieie; 3 ei; 1 7 | 10 | 32 | 12 | 45 
1931-32 14 0 | 9 al Bes 7 { 10 | 32 | 12 | 45 
1932-33 | 16 | 0 | 6 | 1 | 10 | 1 | 7 | 10-| 39 | 12 | 51 
1933-34 16 | 0 6 Sh meet y 7 10 | 39 | 12 51 
1934-35 16 0 6 1 | 10 er, Sb) et oe te 
1935-36 | 22 | 0 | 6 | 1 | 10 1} 7] 9 | 45 | 1 | 56 





Table II. In 1936, according to 
these data, fifty-six of the secondary 
schools for Negroes were accredited® 
by the Alabama State Department 
of Education. Of this number, forty- 
five, or 80.3 per cent, were public and 
eleven, or 19.7 per cent, were private. 
Between the years 1929 and 1936, 
there has been an increase of eleven, 
or 24.4 per cent, in the number of 

*The Alabama State Department of Edu- 


cation accredits the secondary schools of the 
state by years beginning with grade nine. 


meet the standards of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Nine secondary schools® for Negroes 
in Alabama, in 1936, were accredited 
by the Southern Association of Col- 


*These institutions are: Margaret Bar- 
ber Seminary, Anniston; State Teachers Col- 
lege, High School Department, Montgom- 
ery; Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, High School Department, Tuskegee ; 
Drewry Practice School, Talladega; Mobile 
County Training School, Plateau; Stillman 
Institute High School, Tuscaloosa; Trinity 
High School, Athens; and Snow Hill School, 
Snow Hill. 
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TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS IN SURVEY SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO LEVEL OF 
ACADEMIC TRAINING AND ORGANIZATION 








Organization by Grades 


Total 





Level of ie si 
Training | 7-9 7-10 | 7-12 


17~9,10-12} 10-12 9-12 




















1. Less than 2 
yrs. in col- 





lege | 19 | 4.0) 19 | 4.0} 32 | 6. 


2. Between 2 | 
and 4 yrs. in | 





No.| %|No.| %|No.| %|No.| %|No.| %|No.| %|No.| % 


| 
| 








7 18} 3.8} 0] 0.0} 0! 0.0} 88] 18.5 


college 12 | 2.5) 28 | 5.9) 46 | 9.6) 34] 7.1) 2) 0.4) 1 | 0.2/123 | 25.7 
3. Bachelor’s | 
degree 10 | 2.1) 28 | 5.9)104 |21.8) 65 |13.6) 4 | 0.8) 37 | 7.7/248 | 51.9 


4. Master’s de- | 
gree 0/ 0.0) 0; 0.0) 5 








5. One yr. or 
more be- 
yond Mas- 
ter’s 








6. Doctor’s de- 
gree 


0.0 0 








0 | 
; | 
| 


| 
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0} 1] 0.2) 1] 0.2) 0] 0.0) 2] 0.4 























-0} 0}; 0.0) 0; 0.0} 0; 0.0) 0] 0.0 








leges and Secondary Schools. Three of 
this number were public; so it is seen 
that the private secondary schools for 
Negroes in Alabama more nearly ap- 
proximate the standards of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools than the public high 
schools. Inasmuch as a much larger 
percentage of the public high schools 
than that of the private secondary 
schools is accredited by the State, it 
would seem that there is a decided 
variance in the standards of the Ala- 
bama State Department of Education 
and the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools.’ 
Teacher Personnel and Prepara- 
tion—The sixty-one survey schools 
‘In this connection Redcay states in his 
study, County Training Schools and Public 
Education for Negroes in the South, that 
the states show “a tendency to accredit the 


larger urban public Negro secondary 
schools.” (p. 99). 


employ 478 teachers for 7,776 pupils. 
This gives a pupil-teacher ratio of 
16.2 to 1. This low ratio may be ex- 
plained, in part, by the fact that a 
large number of the Negro secondary 
schools in Alabama possess extremely 
small enrollments. A large number of 
these teachers is just beginning their 
teaching career. Fifty-six, or 11.7 per 
cent, have only one year of experience 
and fifty, or 10.3 per cent have been 
teaching two years. Only nine, or 1.8 
per cent, had over 25 years of teaching 
experience. Two of these were in the 
conventional high schools while the 
remaining seven were giving instruc- 
tion in the combined junior-senior high 
schools. The majority of the teachers, 
young in teaching experience, were 
found in the undivided six-year school. 
The median experience, for the total 
group, was 6.6 years. 





N 
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The academic training of the teach- 
ers in the survey schools is shown in 
Table III. Two hundred and sixty- 
seven, or 55.8 per cent, possess college 
degrees. Of this number, 248 or 51.9 
per cent, have bachelor’s degrees; 
while nineteen, or 3.9 per cent, hold 
the master’s degree. Two teachers are 
reported to have pursued at least one 
year of work toward the doctorate; 
but none, as yet, has attained this de- 
gree. Two hundred and eleven, or 44.2 
per cent, of the teachers in the survey 
schools have not received college dip- 
lomas. Eighty-eight, or 18.5 per cent, 
of this number have done less than two 
years of work in college. The greater 
majority of the teachers lacking col- 
lege degrees, paradoxical as it may 
seem, is found in the schools utilizing 
reorganized patterns of organization. 
With regard to professional training, 
the teachers in the survey schools 
possess average preparation, as evi- 
denced by a median of 27.5 semester 
hours in education. 

Special preparation of the teachers 
in the secondary schools for Negroes 
in Alabama is taken into regard when 
teaching assignment is made, with the 
conventionally-organized high schools 
showing to an advantage over the re- 
organized secondary schools in this 
respect. Only seventy-four, or 15.5 per 
cent, of the teachers in the survey 
schools are not teaching either their 
major or minor subjects. Two hun- 
dred forty-eight, or almost 52 per cent, 
are giving instruction in their major 
fields of specialization, while forty, or 
8.4 per cent, teach their minor sub- 
jects. There are 116, or 24.2 per cent, 
who combine major and minor areas of 
preparation in their teaching assign- 
ment. 


The seeming advantage gained in 
assigning teachers to duties, according 
to their specific preparation, is negated 
somewhat by the fact that the major- 
ity of the teachers, in the secondary 
schools for Negroes in Alabama, are 
teaching five or more subjects. Among 
the combinations most frequently 
mentioned are: (1) Mathematics and 
science; (2) English, social sciences 
and science; (8) agriculture and in- 
dustrial arts; (4) mathematics, sci- 
ence, and social sciences; (5) English, 
social sciences, and health and physi- 
cal education; and (6) social sciences 
and music. When one considers the 
matter of preparation, similarity in 
content and the like, it becomes evi- 
dent that many of the subject-matter 
combinations would operate as a 
handicap to effective work, particu- 
larly when one considers the fact that 
so many subject-matter combinations 
are peculiar to a single teacher in a 
specific situation. This suggests the 
stupendous task that confronts Negro 
teacher-training institutions in Ala- 
bama, especially if they attempt to 
offer preparation in subject-matter 
combinations, as some do. 

Educational Objectives—In order 
to appraise the work of an educational 
institution, it is necessary to know the 
purposes of that institution. And, sad 
to relate, there are quite a number of 
institutions which are not clear as to 
the direction in which they are going. 
In other words they do not have clear- 
cut educational objectives. This is 
true, to a great extent, in the case of 
secondary schools for Negroes in Ala- 
bama. Ample testimony to this is af- 
forded in the fact that any number of 
the respondents failed to write in a 
statement of objectives at the desig- 
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nated place in the inquiry blank; 
others made brief notations such as 
“we do our best to follow the National 
Education Association’s eight objec- 
tives” and “since we have only a small 
secondary department we are em- 
phasizing a cultural education,” or 
“we are hoping to make our school 
a standard junior high school.” 


realization of our objective from a rural 
point of view, but in doing so we are not 
blind to the fact that many of our children 
will neither remain in a rural community nor 
seek opportunity of rural nature. 

So then we have the dual problem of 
making our curriculum sufficiently definite 
to train the larger majority who will most 
likely follow occupations of a rural nature, 
and at the same time make our program 
sufficiently elastic to give general training to 


TABLE IV 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF SURVEY ScHOOLS REPORTING CERTAIN 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES* 











Objective No % 
DMR NAT FE OOO Bao 5 55 Sones: sic 0: als Sad alaeleceisin Sesiere 22 36 
ise NN PUNE I ore 555. 64-5. irchlns sles o/'gnavccs) aveiiprgveniecesm e500 15 24 
Be OVO CORPORA FO. ow 5 ones ce ernie ins ene nimiecsins 8 13 
4. Well-rounded development of individuals................ 5 8 
5 


. To fit rural boys and girls to live more useful lives in their 
respective communities.............. 

6. Vocational training... .. 2... ssccecses 
7. To make school center of community. . 
8. Preparation for senior high school..... 
9. Character traiming...........6.86.05+ 
10. To give rural boys and girls a high-school training........ 
11. Knowledge of subject-matter......... 
12. To develop personality............... 
13. Pre-professional training............. 
14. To improve rural community......... 
DB OORT MONMIAWIEY «oo 55 6 6s es cannes 
16. Recognition of individual differences. . . 
Jee ee ee eee ee 


Se ee eee DD 
et et et et et OD CO CO CO I OD 
PRAARBARWWWWOR NERS 





* This table includes data for only 46 of the survey schools. 


Data in Table IV reveal that the 
secondary schools for Negroes in Ala- 
bama emphasize the college prepara- 
tory aim. Twenty-two, or 36 per cent, 
of the survey schools state that, along 
with minor considerations, preparation 
for college is their major educational 
objective. There are several institu- 
tions—15, or 24.6 per cent— which 
seem concerned about “training for 
life needs.” As one school describes it: 
The objective of our school as I see it is to 
train and prepare the child to adjust himself 
to and serve to the end that his abilities 
befit him in an everchanging social and 
economic order. The fact that our com- 
munity is rural influences us to seek the 





the minority who will not likely follow oc- 
cupations of a rural nature. 


The objectives reported by still an- 
other institution are worthy of men- 
tion. They suggest a desire to recognize 
the implications of the modern con- 
ception in education. These objectives 
are: 


1. To be on the alert for service and train- . 
ing as other government and state in- 
stitutions are doing. 

2. To interpret the change in society to its 
individuals so as to prevent the lagging 
behind of other institutions. 


3. To train the individual according to his 


capacities, in order to enable him to fit 
into this ever-changing society. 
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4. To develop correct personalities of pupils 
so that they will be worthy citizens. 

It is significant to note the ranking 
accorded the “Seven Cardinal Prin- 
ciples” and “Knowledge of Subject- 
Matter” by the institutions. The seven 
cardinal principles fall below “prepara- 
tion for college” and “training for life 
needs” in the rating; “knowledge of 


according to data in Table V, report 
the use of the single curriculum. The 
constants-with-variables types of cur- 
riculum—in which, without formal 
classification into curricula, are listed 
certain required subjects to be pursued 
by each pupil enrolled in a grade, and 
certain additional elective subjects 
which he may choose under guidance 


TABLE V 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF SURVEY SCHOOLS REPORTING CERTAIN TYPES AND 
EMPHASES IN THEIR CURRICULA BY ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL 



































Type of Curricula* Emphasis in Curriculum 
Organiza- Constants} Combi- 

tion of Single Multiole with Va- | nations General _— Voea- 

School riables jof Others emic tional 
No.| %|No.| %|No % |\No.| % || No % |No.| % |No.| % 
7-9 IT. | 16.9 Ef} 2.8) @ 0.0; @: @.0y & 8.2} 6] 9.8} 0; 0.0 
7-10 5 Goer EL RG F 1.5) 0; 0.0] 3 4.9 5&5] 8.2) 2] 4.6 
7-12 13 | 20.0; 2; 3.2} 8 | 12.3) 0] 0.0]) 8 | 18.1) 14 (22.9) 8 |13.1 
7- 9, 10-12 6 9.2; 1/ 1.5) 9] 13.8] 2] 3.21 10 | 16.4) 10 |16.4, 6} 9.8 
10-12 0 0.0; 0; 0.0); 1 1.5) 0] 0.0 1 1.6 0} 0.0) 0; 0.0 
9-12 1 Ea ELT. 2 3.2} 0; 0.0)) 2 3.3} 3| 4.9) 3] 4.9 
Total 36 | 55.3] 6 | 9.2) 21 | 32.3) 2] 3.2)| 29 | 47.5) 38 |62.2) 18 |29.5 









































*Four schools report two curricula in force. 


subject-matter” as an aim is mentioned 
by only one institution. 

Although a large number of the 
schools seem to be gravely concerned 
about fitting their pupils to make 
satisfactory adjustments to a complex 
and ever-changing society, they fail 
to give a cue, in their statement of ob- 
jectives, as to the manner in which 
this is to be accomplished. One might 
say, then, that the secondary schools 
for Negroes in Alabama do not have 
objectives which are definitely identi- 
fied with the development of active 
and contributing members in a pro- 
gressively improving society—rural or 
urban. 

Educational Program.—Thirty-six, 
or 55.3 per cent, of the survey schools, 


—is in vogue in twenty-one, or 32.3 
per cent of the survey schools. Only 
six schools, or 9.2 per cent, employ 
the pure-multiple type—two or more 
curricula to be pursued by as many 
groups of pupils, and which, once be- 
ing elected, are fully prescribed. The 
single curriculum occurs in greatest 
number in the undivided six-year 
school. The combined junior-senior 
high school and the undivided six-year 
secondary school show to about equal 
advantage in the utilization of the 
constants-with-variables type of cur- 
riculum. 

An academic emphasis, as is re- 
vealed by the figures in Table V, is 
given preference in the curricula of the 
secondary schools for Negroes in Ala- 
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bama. Twenty-nine, or 47.5 per cent, 
of the survey schools report a general 
emphasis in their curricula as com- 
pared with thirty-eight, or 62.2 per 
cent, who indicate an academic em- 
phasis. Relatively few—eighteen or 
29.5 per cent, of the schools—seem to 
have a dominant interest in vocational 
training. The majority of the schools 
displaying the latter interest are found 
in the undivided six-year group. 

The required and elective offerings 
in the survey schools for grades seven 
through twelve are shown in Table VI. 
According to these data, forty-eight® 
different subjects are offered by the 
survey schools. Of these subjects, 
twenty-two—agriculture, algebra, art, 
citizenship, civics, club and home 
room, English, fine arts, geography, 
guidance, health and physical educa- 
tion, history, home economics, lan- 
guage, Latin, literature, mathematics, 
music, physiology, social sciences, 
spelling, and woodwork—appear in all 
six grades. Nine subjects—Bible, bot- 
any, business law, education, Negro 
history, physics, shoe repair, short- 
hand, and tailoring—are not offered 
below the tenth grade. When one ex- 
amines closely the nature of these sub- 
jects—which, in the main, are special 
in character—it seems safe to infer 
that there is little difference in the 
nature of subject-matter offerings on 
the junior-high and senior-high levels 
in the secondary schools for Negroes 
in Alabama. 

English, health and physical educa- 
tion, literature, mathematics, history, 





*In a great number of instances titles for 
subject-matter courses which have been pre- 
sented by respondents were placed under 
more general headings in order to keep the 
list from becoming unwieldly. As nearly as 
possible, however, all subjects have been 
listed as presented. 





geography, and general science—in the 
order named—seem to be the basic 
subjects in the curricula of the sec- 
ondary schools for Negroes in Ala- 
bama. It is rather surprising to note 
that health and physical education 
ranks only below English as the sub- 
ject offered by most of the survey 
schools, This may be due to the recent 
emphasis placed upon health educa- 
tion in the public schools of America. 
It is interesting to note, on the other 
hand, that the social sciences rank so 
low as a preferred subject. This may 
be explained, however, by the fact that 
possibly a great number of the schools 
still offer the traditional arrangement 
of geography and history as separate 
courses rather than the newer fusion 
courses titled as social sciences. 

An examination of the data in Table 
VI reveals that there is a progressive 
increase in the number of elective sub- 
jects, in the survey schools, between 
grades seven and twelve. In other 
words, more elective subjects are of- 
fered on the senior-high level than 
on the junior-high level; and the more 
advanced a pupil is, in the secondary 
grades of the survey schools, the 
greater is his freedom of choice in 
the matter of subject offerings. Such 
subjects as art and music, which are 
usually required in grades seven, eight, 
and nine, appear as electives in the 
upper grades of the survey schools. It 
is interesting to note, also, that Latin 
appears more often as an elective than 
a required subject. 

Very few of the secondary schools, 
it seems, offer adequate work in sci- 
ence. The majority of the work given 
is in general science, according to the 
figures presented in Table VI. There 
is a paucity, likewise, in the vocational 
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subjects. This may be due to the lack 
of suitable equipment necessary to in- 
struction in these subjects. Modern 
language instruction, also, seems to be 
neglected in the secondary schools. 


So far as extracurricular activities 
are concerned, athletics seem to domi- 
nate the educational program of the 
secondary schools for Negroes in Ala- 
bama. A large number of the survey 


TABLE VI 


NuMBERS OF SURVEY SCHOOLS OFFERING REQUIRED AND ELECTIVE COURSES 
IN VARIOUS SUBJECT-MATTER FIELDS BY GRADE 

















Grade 
Subject-Matter Fields Seven Eight _ Nine Ten Eleven Twelve — 
Re- Elect. Re- Elect. Re- Elect. Re- Elect. Re- Elect. Re- Elect. 
quir. quir. quir. quir. quir. quir. 
1. Agriculture......... 10 1 11 2 13 4 17 4 6 7 7 5 
2. — Serer 4 0 + 0 24 2 28 9 + 3 6 6 
yee 6 6 4 5 7 8 4 6 1 7 1 5 
4, bat Culture. .... 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 1 
[4 ERR 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 2 0 
RL ccccccscene 0 0 0 0 2 2 35 0 0 1 1 1 
7. Bookkeeping. . i 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 2 1 1 
8. Botany. rer: 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 1 0 1 0 
9. Business Law....... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
10. Chemistry.......... 0 0 0 1 0 0 2 1 4 5 15 10 
11. Citizenship......... 6 3 7 3 15 1 5 1 0 1 9 2 
Ot re ears 9 1 11 2 17 1 2 2 5 2 3 1 
13. Club & Home Room. 6 1 6 2 5 2 7 2 5 5 7 7 
14. Economics.......... 0 0 1 0 3 0 2 0 3 2 12 3 
15. Education.......... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 1 
16. Elem. Sociology..... 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 9 2 
i ea 49 0 50 0 53 0 43 6 37 1 29 0 
TR. FeO APIO, 0.00 cccee 2 0 1 0 2 0 3 2 1 + 2 2 
OS eae 0 0 0 2 0 4 1 3 7 + 7 9 
20. Geography......... 31 0 36 2 14 0 1 0 1 1 4 3 
21. General Science..... 34 1 27 0 2 2 3 4 1 0 0 0 
22. General Shop....... 1 0 1 0 1 0 3 + 1 0 0 0 
er 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 1 0 2 0 2 
24. Guidance........... 2 1 2 2 2 1 2 2 1 1 2 2 
25. Health & Phys. Ed... 52 1 49 0 47 0 44 3 33 3 27 4 
ee eee 0 36 0 20 1 36 6 27 4 18 0 
27. History of ton oa ; 1 0 1 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
28. Home Economiecs.... 10 1 12 1 15 5 19 8 10 9 13 6 
0. TMMGGERD, 6.0 ccces 11 0 10 0 ll 3 5 + 6 3 8 2 
Sn sp aevesscescas 2 1 6 6 € 11 0 8 0 5 0 3 
31. Literature.......... 40 1 38 1 37 1 32 0 31 1 26 0 
32. Mathematics....... 47 1 45 0 33 0 19 5 21 7 16 6 
33. Molding............ 2 1 2 1 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
34. Music. coe “ae 12 17 10 18 10 10 11 8 10 9 ll 
35. Negro History. eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 
36. Penmanship........ 1 0 1 0 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 1 
Se WEED, o ccccccsece 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 5 11 7 10 3 
38. Physiology......... 6 1 5 1 4 0 1 0 1 1 1 1 
| See 0 0 0 1 0 1 1 1 0 2 0 2 
40. Shoe Repair........ 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 
41. Shorthand.. are 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 2 
42. Social Sciences... ... 8 1 6 1 9 0 0 1 8 t 15 2 
OS eer 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 2 1 2 1 2 
OR, I os cccccces 2 0 2 0 1 1 0 1 0 1 0 1 
Re re 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 
46. peony. eo ota wai 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 1 1 1 2 
47, Typing ia 0 0 0 0 2 0 3 0 3 0 2 
48. W Woodwork. cea 5 5 5 5 5 5 1 4 0 2 0 2 








Finally, it is surprising to note the 
lack of emphasis upon agriculture as 
a subject in the curricula of the 
schools, especially when one takes 
cognizance of the fact that most of 
the Negroes in Alabama are engaged 
in agrarian pursuits. 


schools sponsors dramatic activities. 
Musical and debating activities, also, 
appear to be popular in these schools. 
With a few exceptions, the majority of 
the clubs extends the work done in the 
traditional subjects of the curriculum 
Greater activity in the organization of 
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extracurricular clubs seems to exist 
in the undivided six-year secondary 
schools. 

Administrative Procedures.—Princi- 
pals in the secondary schools in Ala- 
bama seem to have only limited 
assistance in the performance of their 
functions as less than half of the sur- 
vey schools report the office of assist- 
ant principal. There is a surprising 
contrast between the number of survey 
schools which maintain the position of 


regular librarians. Whether those indi- 
viduals who do perform in this ca- 
pacity are specially trained for the 
task was not ascertained in this study. 
However, personal observation would 
lead to the conviction that, in most in- 
stances, they are not. Infrequent refer- 
ence is made to such administrative 
posts as registrar, cafeteria manager, 
publicity director, supervisor of Na- 
tional Youth Administration, religious 
advisor, and academic director. 


TABLE VII 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SURVEY ScHoois Wuicu REecorD CERTAIN 
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dean of girls and those which desig- Effective teaching depends upon 


nate some individual as dean of boys. 
Thirty-one, or 50.8 per cent, of the 
survey schools, report dean of girls 
as compared with five, or 8.2 per cent, 
which have dean of boys. In quite a 
few instances, provisions are made for 
the direction of extra-class activities. 
It is obvious that since much of the 
time of the principals is taken up in 
clerical work, their administrative and 
supervisory efficiency is impaired, At- 
tention, also, should be called to the 
fact that very few schools employ 





adequate knowledge of the pupil. 
Thus, the school which preserves a 
careful record of pertinent factors re- 
lating to the well-being of their pupils 
is the one which is in a better position 
to perform an effective guidance serv- 
ice. Table VII presents data in regard 
to the factors for which the survey 
schools keep records. (Most of the 
schools report the use of modern meth- 
ods in recording personnel informa- 
tion.) From these data, it appears that 
greater emphasis is placed upon 
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knowledge in regarding to items per- 
taining to intellectual efficiency rather 
than those which concern social status 
and emotional maturity. Health, too, 
is not given as much attention as its 
importance to the emotional climate 
of the school warrants. It is surprising 
that there seems to be only a half- 
hearted attempt to ascertain the in- 
terests and hobbies of pupils, espe- 
cially when one recognizes the increas- 
ing attention being given to the role 


about half of the survey schools at- 
tempt to follow up their drop-outs and 
graduates, this information is con- 
fined, usually, to a record of the resi- 
dence of these individuals. Only around 
a third of the group are aware of the 
occupations of their drop-outs and 
graduates. One school mentions lead- 
ership as a personnel factor while an- 
other cites aptitude. 

Fifty-one, or 83.7 per cent, of the 
survey schools administer achievement 
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that interests play in the program of 
the school. Considerable attention, 
figures in Table VII reveal, is given 
to the occupation of parents whereas 
comparatively little effort is made to 
learn the pupil’s educational and voca- 
tional plans. 

Slightly less than a third, twenty- 
three, or 37.7 per cent, of the survey 
schools inquire about the home en- 
vironment of their pupils, and even 
less regard is given to the social his- 
tory of students. Twenty-eight, or 45.9 
per cent, of the survey schools record 
personal traits of their pupils. While 


tests. Diagnostic tests, also, enjoy a 
wide use as evidenced by the fact that 
38, or 62.4 per cent, of these schools 
utilize them. Only a small number, six 
or 9.8 per cent, employs prognostic 
tests, while approximately one-third of 
the survey schools give psychological 
tests. 

The primary purpose of the tests 
given in the survey schools, as shown 
by data in Table VIII, is to determine 
the intellectual ability of pupils. These 
results, in turn, are used in marking, 
promotions, and placement of pupils 
in class groups. Remedial work and 
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the diagnosis of individual differences 
proceed, to a large extent, on the basis 
of results obtained in tests given in 
survey schools. Very rarely are the 
test results used for the purposes of 
research. Consistent with the modern 
trend in evaluation and measurement, 
the test results, in the survey schools, 
are coming to be used less for com- 
parative purposes. It would seem, 
however, from a close scrutiny of the 
uses to which test results are put in 
the survey schools that their meaning 
is not fully utilized in terms of indi- 
vidual guidance and development. 

The majority of the survey schools 
vary pupil loads in an effort to meet 
individual differences. Other proce- 
dures which seem to enjoy an exten- 
sive use, in their order named, are: 
(1) out-of-school projects and studies; 
(2) homogeneous grouping; and (3) 
plans characterized by the unit as- 
signment. Two procedures—scientific 
study of problem cases and advisory 
or guidance programs—which might 
prove of invaluable assistance in ad- 
ministering the needs occasioned by 
individual differences—are not given 
much attention. 

Progressive Tendencies. — Those 
schools participating in the study were 
asked to report the departures in their 
program which they considered sig- 
nificant, in that they were progressive. 
If one were to judge by the response, 
few of the schools are experimenting 


with newer procedures. The trends 
most frequently mentioned were: (1) 
community projects; and (2) break- 
ing down of subject-matter lines. Some 
reference also, was made to coopera- 
tive administration and newer meth- 
ods of grading. One or two schools 
stated that they were collecting special 
materials about the Negro and making 
a definite place in their program for 
the study of Negro history. 

Feeling that the progressiveness of 
the program might be reflected to some 
degree in the methods of instruction 
of the various survey schools, they 
were asked to indicate those methods 
which they were utilizing. The meth- 
ods, in the order in which they were 
ranked, were given as: (1) discussion, 
(2) textbooks, (3) project or problem, 
(4) supervised study, (5) lecture, (6) 
demonstration, (7) laboratory, and 
(8) seminar. The socialized and unit 
plan methods were mentioned only by 
a single school. It was interesting to 
note that the lecture method was fifth 
in order in the list of methods pre- 
sented. In general, it would seem that 
even though the secondary schools for 
Negroes in Alabama resort, to a great 
extent, to traditional methods of in- 
struction, there is a studied attempt 
to change over to newer and more so- 
cialized forms of methodology in 
teaching. 


(To be concluded in the April number) 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Negro Education on the Graduate 
Level’ 


The most important major problem 
in Negro education during the past 
decade has been the development of 
the need for a program of graduate 
education. The years of progress on 
the college level of education for Ne- 
groes have been devoted to the attain- 
ment and maintenance of adequate 
academic standards for liberal arts 
colleges. The origins of this question 
on the graduate level are to be found 
in the growth and expansion of Negro 
collegiate institutions and in the needs 
of the Negro population for a more 
equitable university system of educa- 
tion. The implications of democratic 
government on the national basis are 
that these needs should be met for all 
citizens but efforts to supply these 
needs in the South, where the bulk of 
the Negro population resides, run 
counter to the persistent social tra- 
ditions of this section of the nation. 
Negro college graduates have not been 
able to obtain admission to a single 
state-tax supported graduate institu- 
tion in seventeen states, where they 
form large percentages of the state 
populations. There were 3,226 gradu- 
ate students in regular sessions and 
7,743 in the summer sessions of 1936- 
37 in thirteen state universities of the 
South and not one Negro student was 
registered in these institutions, for the 
support of which many of them were 
taxed. However, there were eight 
states which provided, by out-of-state 
scholarships, for the graduate and pro- 
fessional education of Negroes. 

The application of Negro students 
within recent years for admission to 
_ 'McCuistion, Fred, Graduate Instruction 
for Negroes in the United States (Contribu- 
tion to Education published under the direc- 
tion of George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. Number 255.) Nashville: George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1939. Pp. 172. 


Southern universities culminated in the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in December, 1938, and reaf- 
firmed in January, 1939, in the case 
of Lloyd L. Gaines vs. S. W. Canada, 
Registrar of the University and the 
Curators of the University of Mis- 
sourt. This decision directed attention 
in a dramatic way to the obstacles 
which faced Negro students in search 
of graduate and professional education 
in the states of their residence. The 
Court affirmed the Negro’s equality of 
legal right in education and brought 
into the open not only this inequality 
in graduate education but also im- 
plicitly the injustices of the entire 
system of Negro education in the 
South. It was timely that a study of 
the opportunities for Negroes for 
graduate education should be made in 
1939. 

The significance of this volume is 
that it is the first to attempt to survey 
and analyze the extent and quality of 
graduate and professional education 
for Negroes. The author of this work 
has served efficiently for several years 
as Executive Agent of the Committee 
on Approval of Negro Schools of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. 
Launched with the encouragement and 
support of the General Education 
Board, this survey was conducted by 
Dr. McCuistion and, it is reported, 
was accepted in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy by the George 
Peabody College for Teachers at 
Nashville, Tennessee. The book con- 
tains 108 pages of tabular and ex- 
planatory material covering “Some 
Factors related to Graduate Instruec- 
tion”; “The Development of Gradu- 
ate Instruction for Negroes’; “The 
Negro Graduate Student”; “The 
Graduate Faculty”; and “Summary 
and Conclusions.” A short bibliogra- 
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phy and the appendices cover the re- 
maining sixty-four pages—an all too 
brief account of so important a sub- 
ject. 

A short section of five pages intro- 
duces the subject treating the func- 
tion of graduate work, its standards, 
its support and the distribution of 
graduate facilities in general. The pur- 
pose of the study is “to examine the 
existing needs for instruction on the 
graduate level, to describe and evalu- 
ate the graduate work being offered, 
and to propose some solution of the 
major problems involved.” The study 
is limited by the small number of Ne- 
gro institutions offering graduate 
study. There were only seven such 
institutions and none of them offered 
courses beyond the master’s degree, 
although data were received from 
thirty-one institutions enrolling col- 
ored students. The demand, in part, 
for the study grew out of the action 
of the Committee on Approval of Ne- 
gro Schools of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The information for the study 
was secured from reports from institu- 
tions and administrators, question- 
naires, schedules and meetings with 
individuals and committees. 

The first chapter is planned to pre- 
seni the background study for the ma- 
jor thesis. The last section of this part 
of the book is devoted to college en- 
rollment, the location of Negro col- 
leges, the control and support of Negro 
colleges, the curriculum, the training 
of the faculty and the rating of col- 
leges. All of these sections are sketch- 
ily done and for this reason are 
introductory to later chapters. This 
results in the use, for purposes of in- 
troduction, of thirty-one pages of the 
108 pages of tables and interpretation. 
Entirely too often the author uses suc- 
cinctly the phrase, “this table shows,” 
and then directly inserts a table. This 
method is employed so frequently that 
one cannot see the forests for the trees. 
Such tables as are presented could 
have been interpreted at greater 
length, for some of them have signifi- 





cance for Negro education. Perhaps, 
the author wanted the reader to do 
some searching for himself, when he 
writes a few pages and then throws in 
a table summarized from the ques- 
tionnaires sent to him. Such a method 
shows some of the earmarks of schol- 
arship but as research it is not of the 
scholarly brand. 

We scarcely needed a study of 
graduate students to tell us that “a 
large number of students are earning 
a part of the cost of their education 
by working,” or that “only four stu- 
dents hope to enter the trades, while 
none expect to go into domestic serv- 
ice or labor after graduation.” The 
financial support of Negro graduate 
work is given incomplete study, for 
this is a major problem of Negro edu- 
cation. The results of the freshman 
psychological tests given to Negro 
graduate students show “that the 
median intelligence of these students 
is about the same as the preliminary 
norms established by the test scores 
of 10,496 American college freshmen.” 
This comparison is of interest but it 
does not go far enough. Comparisons 
should be made on the same levels. 
Why not compare the intelligence of 
white graduate students and that of 
colored graduate students, rather than 
white college freshmen with colored 
graduate students? Is there not an 
implied assumption created in the 
comparison itself? When the recent 
survey of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching was 
made concerning high school and col- 
lege education in Pennsylvania, it was 
found that fifteen per cent of the stu- 
dents made poorer results in reference 
to information in their senior year 
than in their sophomore year and a 
considerable portion of these college 
students seemed actually to know less 
as they continued their college courses. 
Do not the results of this survey have 
some meaning for a comparison of col- 
lege freshmen and graduate students, 
even though one group is white and the 
other colored? 

While the author finds that the type 
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and number of graduate courses in 
Negro institutions are similar to those 
in other graduate institutions, he 
states that these courses do not show 
a vital relationship to Negro occupa- 
tions. Why should not this comparison 
have been carried out also between 
the courses in graduate institutions 
and the occupations of the white popu- 
lation, or reference made to it so that 
the Negro situation might not have 
appeared so unusual? Some interesting 
conclusions could have been reached 
also in this connection. The implica- 
tions are that the training of Negro 
leaders should be in the South or “as 
nearly as possible in the same or simi- 
lar environment.”’ Whether this means 
that the South should increase its op- 
portunities for the education of Ne- 
gro leaders or that Negro leaders 
should be trained in the more re- 
stricted of the two sectional environ- 
ments is rather vague. 

The study shows that eight states 
have made provision for the graduate 
and professional education of Negroes 
outside of the states of their resi- 
dences, but the implications of the 
decision in the Gaines case for this 
situation are only described in sen- 
tences all too brief. The challenge 
which this decision makes for the pres- 
ent educational set-up for the Negro 
population can be apparent only as 
wider attention is called to it in such 
studies as this. Finally, in connection 
with proposals for the improvement 
of Negro graduate work, the author 
suggests that the states adopt one of 
the following procedures: (1) estab- 
lishment and maintenance of equal 
facilities for Negroes; (2) admission 
to courses offered in existing state- 
supported institutions; (3) making 
available funds equal to the costs of 
courses in state-supported institutions, 
plus transportation to the nearest in- 
stitutions offering similar courses for 
Negroes; and (4) centrally supported 
institutions serving a wide area. How 
the author could cling to this last al- 
ternative when it is ruled out legally 
by the Gaines decision is not clear. 


The discussion of the possibility of 
the admission of Negroes to Southern 
universities finds no place in the study, 
unless he intends that this is implied 
in the reference to state-supported in- 
stitutions. The matter is of such im- 
portance that it should be explicit. 
Perhaps the author believes that he 
knows the racial situation better than 
those who can envision the ultimate 
triumph or collapse of democracy in 
terms of its practise in such major 
matters as education and therefore 
such an impossibility deserves no men- 
tion. The work of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, which has done a 
herculean job in directing attention 
to inequities in education, is neg- 
lected by this study. The trends of 
the presentations in the book would 
base future developments in graduate 
education upon racial isolation. Trends 
in some fields seem to indicate that 
there must be increasing integration 
of the races if democracy is to survive 
in the United States and if we are not 
to establish a kind of white fascist 
state with a circumscribed black 
minority. 

In reading this book one is inclined 
to ask if the author is considering a 
method of rating the Negro graduate 
schools in the same way in which a 
“Negro standard” has been created 
for Negro colleges and secondary 
schools. In presenting individual de- 
scriptions of the graduate work at 
Negro schools the standards all seem 
to be above the average. But again 
one could wonder how these standards 
would compare with American stand- 
ards. The reviewer is confident that 
it is better for the work of Negro 
schools to be evaluated upon generally 
accepted criteria rather than upon a 
peculiar Negro educational basis. In 
rating the graduate faculty training 
of the Negro schools, there is a dif- 
ference between Chart 6, the graphs 
for Howard University, and the train- 
ing as manifested by degrees given in 
Table XLV, etc. The table seems to 
show that Howard’s graduate faculty 
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has a superior “faculty educational 
average” as compared with other in- 
stitutions, but Chart 6 does not show 
this situation when compared with 
Chart 7, the graph for Fisk University. 
Moreover, what is a “faculty educa- 
tional average” which the author uses 
as a basis of comparison? Is it an ob- 
jective one or a Negro faculty edu- 
cational average? These educational 
differences leave a reader who is ac- 
quainted with the facts, in doubt as 
to their purpose and meaning. 

An examination shows that some of 
the fundamentals of the scholarly re- 
search method are violated. In one 
instance population figures are quoted 
from the Quarterly Journal of the 
Florida A. & M. College, when US. 
Census Reports were available. In an- 
other, figures on Negro Migration are 
quoted from the Negro Year Book 
when primary source materials were 
easily obtainable. In describing Ne- 
gro education prior to the Civil War, 
such standard contributions as Wood- 
son’s Education of the Negro Prior 
to 1860 and Holmes’ Evolution of 
the Negro College and their sources 
are not even mentioned in the text, 
the footnotes or the bibliography. An 
unpublished manuscript by Dean 
Thompson is quoted and cited as if 
it were published at “Howard Uni- 
versity 1937,” when it has never ap- 
peared in print. Such a citation is 
misleading for the student who would 
delve further than the surface into 
this subject. Poor proofing adds to the 
inaccuracies of totals in tables, i.e., 
Tables XX and XXI. 

The style is cryptic and summary. 
The book has no index and is accord- 
ingly limited in its capacity for refer- 
ence. The merit of the book lies in 
the fact that it is the first survey and 
the first collection of statistics con- 
cerning the status of this neglected 
field of Negro education. For this ac- 
complishment, the student of this sub- 
ject will be grateful to the author. 

This is one side of the picture. On 
the other side, Negro Educators, as 
they face the future, should give seri- 
ous consideration to their acquiescence 





in a program of graduate education, 
fostered by states, municipalities or 
foundations, which continues to prac- 
tise on the graduate level the program 
of patronizing inequity, so well known 
on the collegiate and lower levels. We 
have said so often in the past, as re- 
gards education, “a half loaf is better 
than none,” and we have consistently 
received less than the half loaf and 
even the crumbs. Will history repeat 
itself on the graduate level? The 
power to answer this question is 
largely within the control of Negro 
educators themselves. 

CuHarLEs H. Wes.ey, Dean 

The Graduate School 

Howard University 


Slavery and Sources’ 


Designed primarily for high school 
students of history, The Struggle over 
Slavery, a source-book, seeks to trace, 
through the medium of contemporary 
diaries, newspapers, travelogues, rec- 
ollections and speeches, the “peculiar 
institution” of the South from the in- 
troduction of Negroes in America to 
the Hayes administration. The volume 
is divided into five chapters: “Early 
Slavery in America,” “Controversies 
over the Extension of Slavery,” “The 
Secession Movement,” “The Civil 
War,” and “Reconstruction in the ‘ 
South.” A bibliography is also included. 

Acknowledging the difficulties in- 
volved in handling materials dealing 
with this highly controversial phase 
of American history, the reviewer is 
nevertheless surprised at the sugges- 
tion of the surrender of historical ob- 
jectivity to the unscientific and highly 
unreliable fence-straddling point-of- 
view of the author: “Care has been 
taken to avoid the use of materials 
that could give offense to the people 
of any group or section in the United 
States today. Approximately the same 
amount of space is given to pro- 
northern and pro-southern accounts ie 
and statements.” Devotion to such a 
quantitative maintenance of the “sec- 

* Weaver, Robert B., The Struggle over 


Slavery, Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1938. Pp. 84. 
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tional balance” needs must, and does, 
rob the work of materials essential 
to the student’s understanding of the 
varied phases of the slavery struggle. 
Although small farmers with one to 
a half dozen slaves raised almost half 
of the cotton crop of the South during 
this period, this group of Southern so- 
ciety and its servants are only casually 
mentioned while three pages, based on 
an unknown source, are devoted to life 
on a large plantation several miles 
square and requiring one hundred 
thirty-five slaves. Other important 
omissions include materials relating 
to the Texas question and slavery and 
to fugitives and the Underground 
Railroad. The inclusion of materials 
related to these phases might have 
been made possible if, for example, the 
number of illustrations were fewer. 
The chief value of this volume lies 

in its making available much source 
material hitherto generally inaccessi- 
ble and thus greatly supplementing 
other source collections. As a single 
volume, however, the work, for reasons 
stated above, is neither definitive nor 
conclusive. 

J. WALTER FISHER 

Instructor in Social Science 

Delaware State College 


A Changing Society’ 


This book aims to describe the out- 
standing aspects of our transitional 
age and to present and analyze some 
of its major social problems. Four 
chapters—6, 7, 8, and 9—deal directly 
with the population problems in mod- 
ern society, human migration and the 
immigration problem, some outstand- 
ing race problems, and the Negro 
problem in the United States. 

Barnes, one of the most prolific and 
able social scientists of today, has 
summarized here the latest researches 
of these general questions and has, in 
addition, reiterated his well-known 
liberal point of view. He concludes, 
for instance, that, as far as the net 
effect of immigration on the history 


_* Barnes, Harry Elmer, Society in Transi- 
ge tga York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1939. 
p. 999. 


and culture of the United States is 
concerned, “from a racial and cul- 
tural point of view, much of the 
alarmist sentiment has possessed little 
foundation. But the creation of a great 
excess army of employable but un- 
employed persons may ultimately 
prove to be so momentous as to make 
necessary a more or less complete 
reconstruction of capitalist civilization 
in this country” (p. 304). Race, for 
Barnes, has been one of the great 
myths promoting “race conflicts, the 
dogma of a superior race, and race 
prejudice. The latter is still strong in 
our midst, especially in our relations 
with the black and yellow races” (p. 
342). After surveying the morable 
phases of the Negro problem in the 
United States and the outstanding ef- 
forts to cope with it, Barnes concludes 
that “while the Negroes are more lit- 
erate today and are better off in an 
economic sense than they were in 1865, 
it can hardly be said that the Negro 
problem is much nearer solution than 
it was in the days of reconstruction.” 
Furthermore, “As the Negroes become 
better educated, they are less likely 
to tolerate in peaceful and docile man- 
ner the social discriminations prac- 
ticed upon them. As they become more 
recalcitrant and race conscious, the 
Southern whites are likely to react in 
a more repressive manner. If fascism 
gains headway in the United States, 
the Negroes may be made the fascist 
scapegoat, in the same way that Hitler 
made the Jews the scapegoat of the 
Nazis. This is particularly likely to 
be true if communism gains among 
the American Negroes” (p. 379). 
You do not have to agree with 

Barnes in order to admire his scholar- 
ship, his ability to summarize the cur- 
rent researches from far and wide, and 
to make his presentation very read- 
able. For that reason, this book will 
be widely used as one of the best cur- 
rent works in our current social prob- 
lems. 

JosePH 8. Rovucex 

Associate Professor of Political 

Science and Sociology 

Hofstra College 
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Acculturation! 


The primary purpose of this book 
is to attempt to define and orient the 
study of culture contact by describing 
some of the work that has been done 
in analyzing the results of contact be- 
tween peoples, and to suggest further 
research into the problems that arise 
from investigations of this kind. It is 
concerned only with primitive peoples. 
The attempt to understand the nature 
and operation of human civilizations 
through the study of “uncontami- 
nated” primitive societies is having 
more and more to share its place in 
the attention of ethnologists with that 
other approach which frankly assumes 
that, since culture is constantly chang- 
ing, a comprehensive program of re- 
search must recognize the value in- 
herent in the study of peoples whose 
traditions have been or are today be- 
ing influenced by the customs of other 
folk with whom they are in contact. 
The word “acculturation,” which best 
designates studies of this sort, has a 
respectable history, as shown by 
Herskovits, as numerous references 
cited by him indicate. 

Although the work is primarily con- 
cerned with problems of anthropologi- 
cal research, it will be none the less 
useful to workers in other social sci- 
ences, especially to historians, sociolo- 
gists and psychologists. 

JoserH 8S. Roucek 


The Answer’ 

Lewisohn, incontestably the most 
eminent Jewish writer in the English 
language, tries to answer in this elo- 
quent volume every question concern- 
ing the destiny of the Jew, his position 
in the world, his relation to himself 
and his world, his tragedy and neces- 
sary goal that can be asked by Chris- 
tian, Jew, Zionist, anti-Zionist or non- 
Zionist, Orthodox, Conservative, Re- 
form Rabbis and laymen, friend or 


* Herskovits, Melville J., Acculturation. 
New York: J. J. Augustin, 1938. Pp. 155. 

*Lewisohn, Ludwig, The Answer. New 
York. Liveright Publishing Corporation, 
1939. Pp. 342. 


enemy of the Jewish people. It is a 
moving appeal which ought to move 
the mountains, if human prejudices, 
and particularly racial prejudices, 
could be modified by rational appeals. 
But, strange to say, The Answer might 
also give a lot of ammunition to the 
professional Jew-baiter. Lewisohn is 
so anxious to make his case so appeal- 
ing to the Jew that he often overstates 
it in the old-fashioned ethnocentric 
manner, Thus we read that 


. we are... not only a religious com- 
munity—the most venerable and oldest in 
the entire Western world and as such alone 
have the rights of every other religious com- 
munity in the land to cooperate with our 
coreligionists everywhere. .. .” (p. 41). 


Or, what will an average isolationist 
say to Lewisohn’s demand that 


When will the liberals of America take upon 
themselves their share of this burden of 
righting an immemorial wrong? (that is, the 
Palestine situation). It might be of indirect 
benefit even to the sharecroppers and the 
coalminers. .. . 


Lewisohn’s plea might help or might 
damage the cause of racial justice in 
this country. The reviewer is inclined 
to say that his argument misses rather 
more than it states, but so far as it 
goes it is honest and intelligent. Hence 
he must be judged by his fire and not 
by his billowing smoke. 


Americans? 


The foreign backgrounds of the Ca- 
nadian, American and Latin American 
nations have been selected by Mr. 
Jordan as the stage for his dramati- 
zation of the contributions of immi- 
grants and their descendants to their 
newly adopted countries. The subject, 
approached from the standpoint of 
“cultural pluralism,” is not of course 
new, but handled with fresh original- 
ity, as a moving pageant which glows 
with color and warmth. From this 
standpoint, Mr. Jordan must be 


1 Jordan, Emil L., Americans. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1939. Pp. 459. 
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credited with adding a very readable 
book to our growing library of studies 
which demonstrate that the history of 
the United States must be viewed from 
a much broader viewpoint than just 
that of the descendants of the May- 
flower. 

We only regret that the book tries 
to cover so much ground that it is fre- 
quently nothing less but a sketchy in- 
troduction to its various subjects, that 
is, various racial and national groups. 
Furthermore, the author has not been 
content to limit himself to the United 
States but covers both of our conti- 
nents. Thus the result, in spite of the 
excellence of its presentation, is in- 
conclusive, sketchy, jerky and weak. 
The Negro, as “Tiller of the Soil, 
Musician, Dancer,” is given 24 pages 
which are intercepted with lengthy 
quotations from Charles Postl-Seals- 
field’s Life in the New World (New 
York, 1844) on the condition of Negro 
slaves in the United States in the first 
third of the nineteenth century. You 
can imagine, therefore, how much has 
had to be compressed, or eliminated, 
in this chapter. The same criticism ap- 
plies, of course, to all other chapters. 
Some immigrant groups—the Baltic 
and the Near Eastern peoples—have 
been omitted entirely. 

The work will serve, however, as a 
very good introduction to our “new 
viewpoints” in American history. 

JosePH 8S. Roucek 


The Puerto Rican Migrant in 
New York City? 


Since this is the first definite study 
of the Puerto Rican to New York City 
(or to the United States, for that mat- 
ter), we welcome this doctoral thesis. 
Its main purpose is to show some of 
the social effects resulting from the 
migration, show that a large increase 
in the population of Puerto Rico will 
result in a further movement of people 
from the island to New York, and to 


“Chenault, Lawrence R., The Puerto Ri- 
can Migrant in New York City. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 190. 


suggest some of the problems which 
such a movement might entail. Some 
fundamental facts about Puerto Rico 
are introduced here as a necessary 
background both for the causes which 
bring about the migration and for an 
understanding of the qualities and 
previous environment of the people 
who come. The second part, which 
deals with the Puerto Rican worker 
and his family in New York City, be- 
gins with his occupations, employ- 
ment, and economic status, and con- 
tinues with a discussion of the housing 
and health of these immigrants in New 
York. Other problems dealing with 
the social adjustments confronting the 
worker and his family in the new com- 
munity are then considered, such as 
anti-social behavior, the effect of the 
migration upon the family and recrea- 
tion and social activities. 
JosEPH S. RouceK 


The Races of Europe’ 


The present book is a text in a spe- 
cific branch of physical anthropology. 
In it an attempt is made to trace the 
racial history of the white division of 
Homo sapiens from its Pleistocene be- 
ginnings to the present. Six chapters 
are specifically devoted to a study of 
skeletal material by consecutive cul- 
tural periods, but the main emphasis 
is placed upon the racial identification 
and classification of living white 
peoples. The subject matter consists 
of the body of statistical material col- 
lected by the world’s physical anthro- 
pologists which concern the somatic 
character of peoples belonging to the 
white race. 

Coon’s thesis is that man, as a do- 
mestic animal, is extremely variable; 
and that he has subjected himself, in 
his wanderings, to all of the environ- 
ments of the earth, and hence is sub- 
ject to environmental modification in 
a way unequalled by any other species. 
Furthermore, “man, through his de- 


*Coon, Carleton Stevens, The Races of 
Europe. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 739. 
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velopment of human cultures, has 
modified his bodily form by his own 
devices.”” The main conclusion of this 
study is that the present races of Eu- 
rope are derived from a blend of food- 
producing peoples from Asia and 
Africa, of basically Mediterranean 
racial form, with the descendants of 
interglacial and glacial food-gatherers, 
produced in turn by a blending of 
basic Homo sapiens, related to the re- 
mote ancestor of the Mediterraneans, 
with some non-sapiens species of gen- 
eral Neanderthaloid form. The actions 
and interactions of environment, selec- 
tion, migration, and human culture 
upon the various entities within this 
amalgam, have produced the white 
race in its present complexity. Accord- 
ing to Coon, a race is “a group of 
people who possess the majority of 
their physical characteristics in com- 
mon. A pure race, if the term need be 
used, is one in which the several con- 
tributing elements have become so 
completely blended that correlations 
fail to reveal their original combina- 
tions. At the same time the processes 
of selection and of response to environ- 
mental influences have given the re- 
sultant blend a distinctive character.” 

It can be stated without hesitation 
that this is the most outstanding and 
definite introduction to the problem 
of Europe’s races. It is abundantly 
clear that in all parts of the book evi- 
dence has been selected with care and 
evaluated with precision. Innumerable 
interesting details, resurrected from 
obscurity, are incorporated in a fluent 
brilliant narrative. Coon’s scholarship 
is simply astounding; he has gathered 
his references from far and wide and 
in various languages. Numerous photo- 
graphs, tables, a glossary of terms, and 
an excellent bibliography will be 
found also valuable. Let us climax our 
enthusiasm by citing Coon’s conclud- 
ing words: “In America we have be- 
fore our eyes the rapid action af race- 
building forces; if we wish to under- 
stand the principles which have moti- 
vated the racial history of the Old 





World, it behooves us to pay careful 
attention to the New.” 
JOSEPH S. Roucex 


Black Folk Through the Ages* 


This volume is a series of brilliantly 
written essays in the history and so- 
cial interpretation of the past of the 
Negro peoples of the world from the 
pre-literary periods to the present 
time. This field is one with which rela- 
tively very few persons are familiar, 
even among the well-read. We have 
heard and read so much of the boasted 
progress of the Negro people in the 
United States since 1865 that it is 
assumed the story is of no importance 
prior to that period. When the average 
person thinks of the African history 
of an earlier period, stereotypes of 
savagery, barbarism and debasement 
arise in his thought. When he thinks 
of the period prior to emancipation in 
the islands where Negroes have lived 
or in the United States, his thought is 
mainly of slavery. Recently, a con- 
siderable interest has been created in 
the past of black folk, due largely to 
the annual observance of Negro His- 
tory Week. A sense of racial pride, 
which has at times become racial 
chauvinism, has developed among Ne- 
groes and there has appeared a body 
of historical and sociological facts and 
thoroughly ascertained truths proving 
that the Negro peoples have a worthy 
past and that the conspiracy of silence 
which has shrouded the place of black 
folk in history must come to an end. 

The author of this work has been 
among the first of the scholarly writers 
and interpreters in this field. His seri- 
ous studies of the Negro were begun 
as a graduate student at Harvard Uni- 
versity, where his Suppression of the 
Slave Trade to the United States be- 
came Volume I of Harvard’s Historical 
Series. As publicist, advocate, pro- 
lifie writer and professor of Sociology, 

* DuBois, W. E. Burghardt, Black Folk 


Then and Now. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1939. 401 pp. 
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he has devoted the major part of his 
career to the study of the Negro peo- 
ples of the world. One of his studies, 
The Negro, was published in 1915 as 
Volume 91 in the Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge. This 
little volume was one of the first 
studies by an American Negro of Ne- 
gro culture in Africa and the Americas. 
The volume under consideration uses 
again some of the material from this 
earlier one, but in the main, it brings 
together new evidence concerning the 
Negro peoples in history. 

The purpose of the volume is stated 
by the author in the following words, 
“The Negro has long been the clown 
of history, the football of anthropol- 
ogy, and the slave of industry. I am 
trying to show here why these atti- 
tudes can no longer be maintained.” 
These sentences give some idea of the 
author’s purpose. He repeats for us 
again his dictum of the past years, 
“the problem of the twentieth century 
is the problem of the color line.” His 
story is then not only an account of 
the history of the Negro peoples but 
also a description of the bearing of 
these facts upon the inequalities of 
our modern world. 

The opening sections treat in a gen- 
eral way the most recent viewpoints 
on the idea of race and the several 
groups of Negroes and the so-called 
Negroids. Such information is not new 
to serious students in the field but it 
will come with a shock to the average 
American man-in-the-street. He shows 
Africa as the center of influences which 
have radiated throughout the Mediter- 
ranean area and extended eastward 
into India, Southern Asia and Oceania. 
The African civilizations of the Nile 
Valley, the Niger and the Desert, the 
Congo and Guinea and the areas south- 
ward to the Cape are given revalua- 
tion in the light of new materials which 
have appeared in recent publications. 
The author’s treatment of the word 
“Negro” has significance for it reveals 
the error of the pseudo-scientists who 
endeavor to restrict this word to a 


relatively small group of Africans and 
to regard the black and brown folk of 
Ethiopia, Egypt and North Africa as 
white folk. Such a division makes a 
sharp contrast with the American in- 
terpretation of including all persons of 
all colors as Negroes, even those who 
have only remote kinship to any of 
the African peoples. 

Africa’s great heroes and heroines 
are treated too briefly, and yet it was 
difficult to cover so large a field with- 
out a certain brevity of treatment. 
The reader would want to know more 
of Nefertari, Egypt’s queen; Sonni Ali 
and Askia the Great; Chaka; Loben- 
gula and many others who are named 
but for whom there is no extended 
description. One would have preferred 
to have had longer accounts of the 
kingdoms of Ghana, Melle, Songhay, 
the Mossi states and Hausa, from and 
out of which so large a majority of 
the ancestors of America’s black folk 
are believed to have come. Neverthe- 
less, it is possible to secure a picture 
of the developments of these kingdoms 
and their builders. In the chapter on 
the Culture of Africa he is cautious in 
his statements and insists that the 
Africans were after all human beings 
and that there should be no exaggera- 
tion of their gifts, however new these 
may be to us, for, says the author, 
“What the facts concerning the culture 
of Africa begin to tell us is simply that 
here we have a normal human stock 
whose development has been condi- 
tioned by certain physical and social 
factors.” A considerable body of quo- 
tations from travelers and observers 
—this, after all, is the main source 
available to us in the West for African 
history—is used effectively by the au- 
thor to describe the Negro’s contribu- 
tions to civilization. This chapter con- 
tinues the thesis of the equality of 
Negro intelligence into the modern 
period and it is shown that racial in- 
feriority is not the cause of anti- Negro 
prejudice. On the contrary, the author 
states that “undoubtedly color prej- 
udice in the modern world is the child 
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of the American slave trade and the 
Cotton Kingdom.” Basically, the 
author finds that the effort to prove 
the essential inferiority of the African 
at home and abroad arises from eco- 
nomic factors. 

The slave trade is given adequate 
desc ript ion in “The Trade in Men” 
and “The dey wri Slave Marts.” Too 
little space, however, is given to Latin 
America in this connection as well as 
in later sections of the book. Slave 
markets under Hispanic-American 
control and influence were much more 
extensive than is indicated in these 
pages. Special emphasis is placed upon 
the work of Toussaint L’Ouverture in 
Hayti and the result of his achieve- 
ment upon the Louisiana Purchase of 
1803 and the history of the United 
States. It is well that this emphasis is 
made for too often historians ignore 
this Haitian influence in our expan- 
sion. 

Descriptions follow of “The Black 
United States” and “Black Europe.” 


Several sections are included concern- 
ing imperialism in Africa. These con- 
stitute a severe indictment of the Eu- 
ropean states, which have maintained 
government and industry mainly for 
the benefit of the whites. In this re- 
spect, the author regards imperialism 
as another phase of capitalism which 
also profited through the slave trade 
and slavery. He looks forward to the 
rise of the workers of Asia, Africa and 
the Americas, which will remove the 
supports of the wealth, luxury and ex- 
travagance of the upper classes. 

The contributions of Negroes to lit- 
erature, the arts, music, industry and 
labor receive recognition in the vol- 
ume, as well as economic and social 
facts. A select bibliography is included 
and an adequate index. This book con- 
tains information which black and 
white readers should not ignore. It is 
written in the usually attractive and 
thoughtful style employed by the au- 
thor in his numerous works. 

CuarLes H. WESLEY 


ABSTRACTS AND DIGESTS 
(Myrtle R. Phillips) 


Beckham, Albert Sidney, “The Intelli- 
gence of a Negro High Schoo] Popu- 
lation in a Northern City,” Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 54:327-36, 
Je 1939 
In this study of the intelligence of 

Negroes in the DuSable High School 

in Chicago the following subjects were 

used: ose first year students, 264 

187 third year, and 177 

ourth yea! rT he _ nmon-Nelson Tests 

of Menta] Ability, High School Exam- 
ination was ats | According to the 

Taussig Scale of economic-social status 

the ome types of families were 

represented: unskilled, 20.9 per cent; 

se mi-skil led, 25 per cent; skilled, 36.05 

per cent; and professional, 5.9 per 

cent. Data show, according to Terman 
classification of 1.Q.’ s: 1.53 per cent 

d intelligence, 10.19 per 

37 per cent are 

average in 


tot ond 


t 


, 
nave detective 


cent are border line, 


dull, 44.19 per cent are 





intelligence, and 5.39 per cent are su- 
perior. 


Bell, William M., “The Sociological 
Contributions of Physical Educa- 
tion to the Needs of the Negro,” 
Research Quarterly, 10:1387-42, My 
1939. 

Physical education can contribute 
to the social adjustment of the Negro 
by providing an opportunity for the 
feeling of mastery, success, and prog- 
ress in activity; by decreasing the high 
rate of juvenile delinquency and 
crime; by developing leadership; and 
by improving the health of the indi- 
vidual. 


Caliver, Ambrose, “Problems of Vo- 
cational Guidance of Negroes,” 
School Life, 24:307-08, J] 1939. 
The problems of vocational guidance 

of Negroes are presented under six 
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major headings: the general educa- 
tional program, exploratory oppor- 
tunities, gathering and _ interpreting 
information, counseling, preparation, 
and placement and follow-up. The dis- 
cussion of these problems is based upon 
three assumptions: (1) the principles 
of vocational guidance are the same 
for Negroes as they are for other racial 
groups, but differences in circum- 
stances necessitate special emphases 
and adjustments in the guidance pro- 
gram for Negroes; (2) circumstances 
making adjustments necessary are due 
to economic and social factors rather 
than to differences in inherent racial 
characteristics; and (3) vocational 
guidance is a phase of the total edu- 
cational process. Introduction of guid- 
ance courses into the teacher edu- 
cation curriculum, knowledge on the 
part of each student of the funda- 
mentals of at least two occupations, 
coordination of guidance and job find- 
ing efforts; a job clearing house, and a 
guidance program for adults affected 
by occupational shifts and new de- 
mands are the major recommendations 
for the solution of the problems out- 
lined. 


Caliver, Ambrose, “Adult Education 
of Negroes,” School Life, 24 :273-4, 
Je 1939. 

After calling attention to the three 
significant movements—(1) the Na- 
tional Conference on Fundamental 
Problems in the Education of Negroes, 
sponsored by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation in 1934; (2) the organization 
of the Associates of Negro Folk Edu- 
cation in 1936 and the subsequent pub- 
lication of the Bronze Booklet Series; 
and (3) the first national conference 
on adult education for Negroes held 
at Hampton Institute in 1938—that 
have given impetus to the adult edu- 
cation project for Negroes, the author 
characterizes the special problems of 
adult education for Negroes that 
should receive careful attention as 
educational, economic, social, and per- 
sonal. Significant interpretations are 
summarized. 


Codwell, John E., “The Status of 
Physical Education for Boys in the 
State Accredited Class A High 
Schools for Negroes in Texas,” Re- 
search Quarterly, 10:115-21, My 
1939. 

The status of physical education 
programs for boys in the twelve class 
A Negro high schools in Texas was as- 
certained through a questionnaire 
study which was supplemented by per- 
sonal visits by the investigator. The 
findings suggest the need for the fol- 
lowing improvements: (1) unanimous 
inclusion of required courses of physi- 
cal education; (2) better prepared in- 
structors; (3) classification of pupils 
on the basis of physical ability; (4) 
reduction of class-size; (5) increased 
emphasis upon knowledge and effi- 
ciency in skills as criteria for marking; 
(6) improvement on the corrective 
phase of physical education; (7) pro- 
vision of physical education facilities 
and equipment; and (8) more atten- 
tion to the inclusion of some “carry 
over” activities. 


Ellis, A. W., “The Status of Health 
and Physical Education for Women 
in Negro Colleges and Universities,” 
Research Quarterly, 10:135-41, Mr 
1939. 

Questionnaires were sent to the 
presidents of 67 Negro institutions; 
satalogues, bulletins, and supplement- 
ary printed matter of these institu- 
tions were analyzed; and visits were 
made to these institutions in an effort 
to determine the present practices with 
regard to health and physical educa- 
tion for women in higher institutions 
for Negroes. On the basis of the find- 
ings the author concludes: (1) the 
status of health and physical educa- 
tion in Negro colleges and universities 
is, in general, comparatively low; (2) 
only a few colleges have initiated a 
definitely well-planned program of 
health and physical education for 
women; (3) the two-year physical 
education required course offered in 
most colleges for graduation is a rou- 
tine course not designed to meet the 
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physical needs of individual students. 
It is the writer’s opinion that careful 
attention should be given to methods 
of developing strong, well-formed 
bodies. His recommendations reflect 
this attitude. 


“Facilities for Negro Education in 
North Carolina,’ School and So- 
ciety, 49:534, Ap 1939. 

A summary statement defining the 
extent to which North Carolina pro- 
vides educational facilities for the 
Negro element within the state. The 
total evaluation of state owned educa- 
tional institutions for Negroes is es- 
timated at $6,031,528 and the expendi- 
ture for maintenance (1938-39) was 
$1,024,322. Included in the state owned 
institutions are five Negro colleges and 
Normal schools valued at $3,127,569 
and three correctional institutions 
valued at $2,885,959. 


Fry, Elizabeth Kuhn, “A Model Negro 
Library,” Library Journal, 64:247, 
Mr 1939. 

The recently constructed library for 
colored people in Winter Park, Florida, 
illustrates a type of social service that 
is of permanent value. The idea in- 
itiated with the Students’ Interracial 
Club of Rollins College. The money 
used to launch the project was accu- 
mulated “from funds not spent for 
funeral flowers for colored persons.” 
At present the library contains 1,700 
carefully chosen books and magazines; 
serves a community of 1,500 Negroes; 
and to date has had an attendance of 
about 5,000 and a circulation of 2,181. 


Garth, Thomas R. et al., “The Hand- 
writing of Negroes,” Journal of Ed- 
ucational Psychology, 30:69-73. Ja 
1939. 

Do Negro children write as legibly 
as white children? Do they write with 
the same speed? Are there any other 
measurable differences, such as: dif- 
ferences in slant, spacing, quality of 
line, alignment, letter formation? Does 
this study indicate that these Negro 
children are educationally retarded? 


The material used to investigate the 
problem suggested by the foregoing 
questions were: The Thorndike Hand- 
writing Scale and the Freeman Scale 
for Diagnosis of Handwriting. A group 
of 515 white and 550 colored school 
children ranging from the fourth to 
the eighth grade constituted the ex- 
perimental group. The study reveals 
no significant evidence of racial dif- 
ferences; and no retardation educa- 
tionally on the part of the Negro. The 
conclusion is that if whites and Ne- 
groes are given the same training in 
handwriting, they probably will be 
found to be the same in performance. 


Jackson, Wallace Van, “Some Pioneer 
Negro Library Workers,” Library 
Journal, 64:215-17, Mr 1939. 


After calling attention to the find- 
ings of a recent study on the interest 
in and participation of the Negro in 
the library movement of the United 
States, the author introduces the out- 
standing pioneers among Negro library 
workers. Brief life sketches of six Ne- 
groes are given: Edward C. Williams, 
George W. Forbes, Thomas F. Blue, 
S. W. Starks, J. A. Jackson, and Dan- 
iel A. P. Murray. 


Hosteller, Anita M., “A Library 
School for Negroes,” American Li- 
brary Association Bulletin, 33 :247, 
Ap. 1939. 


The limited opportunities for Negro 
librarians make the establishment of 
numerous library schools for Negroes 
unwise, but the need for teacher-li- 
brarians in the South and the closing 
of Hampton library school creates a 
demand for a library school for Ne- 
groes. Furthermore, the Supreme Court 
decision on December 12, 1938, which 
ruled that the State of Missouri must 
give equal educational privileges to 
white and Negro law students defi- 
nitely affects professional education in 
librarianships. These factors have 
called the attention of administrators 
to the need for more than one library 
school exclusively for Negroes. 
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Johnson, Guy B., “Personality In a 
White-Indian Negro Community,” 
American Sociological Review, 
4:516-23, Ag 1939. 

Scattered throughout the South are 
small groups of Indians that might be 
classified as: (1) groups that are dis- 
integrating and are being absorbed 
primarily into the Negro group; (2) 
groups that are being assimilated into 
the white group; and (3) those that 
are functioning as intermediate groups. 
This article is devoted to a study of 
the personality adjustment of the 
Croatan Indians of Robeson County, 
North Carolina—the largest group of 
the third classification. The commun- 
ity is 4 per cent white, 34 per cent 
Negro, and 19 per cent Indians. The 
Croatans refuse to be classified as Ne- 
groes and the whites refuse to accept 
them as white. Today Robeson County 
is a unique tri-racial laboratory. Acute 
personality adjustment problems grow 
out of the white man’s determination 
not to accept the Indian as his equal. 


Meltzer, H., “Nationality Preferences 
and Stereotypes of Colored Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, 54:403-24, Je 1939. 

Meltzer investigates the following 
questions: What nationalities or races 
do colored children prefer? How do 
these preferences differ from those 
made by a group of white children? 
How intense are the feeling reactions 
toward nations and races they like or 
dislike? What reasons do they give for 
their expressed feeling? To what extent 
do stereotypes signify as “sets” for 
social inter-action in the American 
scene? The subjects of the experiment 
were 364 colored children from one of 
the schools in a better section of St. 
Louis. For comparative purposes 1,265 
white children in grades 5 to 8 selected 
from neighborhoods of 3 economic lev- 
els were used. The findings show: (1) 
colored children express many more 
intense like reactions than dislike: (2) 
race and nationality concepts of col- 
ored children are influenced by study 
of American history; (3) Negro chil- 


dren’s race and nationality concepts 
are markedly stereotyped; and (4) the 
most preferred nationalities of Negro 
children were: Negro, American, Eng- 
lish. The least preferred were: Pole, 
Turk, and Hindu. 


Mitchell, J. Arnett, “Bowdoin and Her 
Negro Graduates,” Bowdoin Alum- 
nus, 13:87-91, Mr 1939. 


Nine Negroes have graduated from 
Bowdoin College: Seven graduated 
with honors, six were elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, seven have earned gradu- 
ate degrees. All of the graduates but 
one are living and following their 
chosen professions. Three Negro un- 
dergraduates are now enrolled at Bow- 
doin. Each is maintaining the high 
scholarship ranking established by 
those who have graduated. 


“National Survey of Vocational Edu- 
cation and Guidance of Negroes,” 
School and Society, 49:283-84, Mr 
1939. 

A summary of the findings and 
recommendations of the first national 
survey ever made of vocational edu- 
cation and guidance opportunities for 
Negroes in the United States. Data 
defining the status of vocational agri- 
culture, home economics, trades and 
industries, guidance, and training of 
teachers, with reference to Negroes are 
summarized and interpreted. The com- 
mittee recommends: (1) that Land 
Grant colleges assume a more active 
leadership in the occupational adjust- 
ent of Negroes; (2) that Negroes be- 
come better informed regarding the 
vocational needs of Negroes and the 
provisions made by the federal aid 
programs for education; (3) that Ne- 
gro schools institute guidance pro- 
grams for youth and extension pro- 
grams for adults; and (4) that effort 
to effect a more equitable distribu- 
tion of funds be increased. 


“New Opportunities for Negro Youth,” 
Monthly Labor Review, 48:1319-21, 
Je 1939. 

New opportunities for Negro youth 
are made possible by the National 
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Youth Administration program. In 
1938, 63,000 voung people were em- 
ployed by Student Aid and the Works 
Program of the N.Y.A. The 113 Negro 
colleges participating in the 1938-39 
student-aid program received an ag- 
gregate annual allotment of $420,420. 
The special college and graduate aid 
fund of $100,000 was distributed 
among 600 college and graduate stu- 
dents. More than 25 per cent of the 
Negro students who received aid came 
from families in which parents were 
wholly jobless or on W.P.A. In No- 
vember, 1938, N.Y.A. projects were 
employing about 27,600 Negro Youth. 
Emphasis was given to repair of 
schools in many southern states. The 
50 resident centers for Negro youth 
have provided training in a variety of 
vocations. Finally, N.Y.A. projects 
have contributed significantly to the 
improvement of the health of Negro 
youth since every project worker must 
undergo a thorough physical examina- 
tion. 


Pierson, Donald, “The Negro in Bo- 
livia, Brazil,” American Sociological 

teview, 4:524-33. Ag 1939. 

Pierson is concerned with the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under 
which migration and settlement oc- 
curred in Brazil and the series of cul- 
tural consequences developing there- 
from, especially as they have affected 
the survival of African stock imported 
into this area as one of the incidents 
of its settlement. The discussion 
stresses the fact that, although prob- 
ably more Africans were imported into 


Brazil than into any other region of 
the New World, and they at one time 
constituted an overwhelming majority 
of the population, the Negro as a 
racial unit is throughout Brazil gradu- 
ally disappearing. An important point 
is that a man of color not only may by 
reasons of individual merit improve 
his status and even achieve position in 
the upper levels of society, but that 
this position thereafter will be with 
reference to the total community. 


Syrjamaki, John, “The Negro Press in 
1938,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 24:43-52, S-O 1939. 

This study of the Negro press is 
based primarily upon a detailed ex- 
amination of 61 Negro papers chosen 
by geographical and population dis- 
tribution. It is limited to a considera- 
tion of news and mechanical features, 
and does not attempt a study of long- 
range editorial policy. The conclu- 
sions are: (1) The Negro press is 
highly racial in editorial and news at- 
titudes; (2) it reflects a maturing but 
not a fully developed Negro culture; 
(3) the Negro papers have closely pat- 
terned after their white contemporar- 
ies. Sensationalism has set the general 
model of development; (4) Negro jour- 
nalism is approaching professional 
standards in its news writing and edit- 
ing; (5) Negro papers have not de- 
veloped the news resources of their 
local communities sufficiently well; 
and (6) the Negro papers are on an 
insecure financial footing due primar- 
ily to their failure to develop adver- 
tising. 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: National Activities and General Progress 


WALTER G. DANIEL and CARROLL L. MILLER 


7= AMERICAN TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION held its 36th annual meeting 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, July 
25-28, 1939. The theme adopted for 
the meeting was “The Rdle of the 
School in the Development of Charac- 
ter.” General sessions and sectional 
meetings were used to provide impor- 
tant professional personalities oppor- 
tunities to discuss topics relating to the 
theme. Important among the actions 
taken were (1) discontinuance of the 
National Educational Outlook for Ne- 
groes as the official publication of the 
organization, (2) formulation of plans 
for the resumption of the Bulletin 
which was formerly published as the 
official organ of the Association, (3) 
the contribution of ten cents from each 
membership to the N.A.A.C.P. in sup- 
port of its fight for equitable educa- 
tional opportunities, (4) plans for 
closer articulation with state associa- 
tions. 

Officers of the Association for the 
current year are: Mr. Carrington L. 
Davis, President (Baltimore, Md.) ; 
Miss Mary L. Williams, General Vice 
President, (Charleston, W.Va.); Dr. 
H. Council Trenholm, Executive Sec- 
retary (Montgomery, Ala.) ; Dr. How- 
ard H. Long, Treasurer (Washington, 
D.C.) and Dr, J. S. Clark, Chairman 
9 - Trustee Board (Scotlandville, 

a.). 

Association will hold its 1940 annual 
meeting at Pine Bluff, Arkansas, July 
23-26. 


HE 17TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
PRESIDENTS oF NEGRO LAND GRANT 
CoLLecEes was held at Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C., November 
13, 14, and 15, 1939, The general theme 


was “Adult Education and the Negro 
Land Grant College.” Sessions were 
devoted to specific aspects of the gen- 
eral theme and included discussions 
of needs, trends, projects, and phi- 
losophy of adult education. The last 
day’s meeting was devoted to a panel 
discussion of “Is the College Responsi- 
ble for Improving the Civic and Social 
Life of the Community?” and to an 
address by Dr. Frederick J. Kelly, 
Chief, Division of Higher Education, 
U.S. Office of Education on “The Na- 
tional Survey of Higher Education for 
Negroes.” In addition to representa- 
tives of the member institutions, con- 
tributors to the conference included 
Dr. Walter H. Gaumnitz, Senior Spe- 
cialist, Rural Education Problems, 
Office of Education, Lieut. L. A. Ox- 
ley, Chief, Negro Placement Service, 
Social Security Board; Dr. L. A. Al- 
derman, Director, Education and 
Training Section, W.P.A.; Dr. Arthur 
D. Wright, President, Southern Edu- 
cational Foundation and others from 
Howard University and agencies of 
the federal government. 


HE 1939 MerETING OF THE Na- 

TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
WoMeEN was held in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky on April 7-8, 1939. The program 
for the 1939 convention presented a 
continuation of the 1938 theme, with 
emphasis on world affairs and a spe- 
cific consideration of the problems of 
minorities. The theme was “Tech- 
niques of Action on Contemporary 
Problems.” The Association went on 
record as endorsing and commending 
the successful fight of the N.A.A.C.P. 
in re: the Gaines Case in Missouri. 
A message was also sent to the Sec- 
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retary of the Interior, Harold Ickes, 
urging that all national parks be 
opened (without segregation) to all 
citizens of the United States regardless 
of color. Officers elected for the two- 
year period 1939-41 include Miss 
Hilda A. Davis (Talladega, Ala.), 
President; Miss Mae T. Wright (Bal- 
timore, Md.), Vice-President; Miss 
Alice G. Taylor (Baltimore, Md.), 
Recording Secretary; Mrs. Ethel H. 
Grubbs (Washington, D.C.), Treas- 
urer; Mrs. Esther P. Shaw (Washing- 
ton, D.C.), Corresponding Secretary; 
and Miss Mary T. Sumner (Washing- 
ton, D.C.), Circulation Secretary. The 
place of meeting for 1940 has not yet 
been decided. Program plans for the 
meeting are being made by the Gen- 
eral Program Pianning Committee, un- 
der the Chairmanship of Mrs. Sadie 
Daniel St. Clair (Washington, D.C.). 


i Basen FirtH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PERSONNEL DEANS AND ADVISERS OF 
MEN IN Necro EpucaTIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS was held at Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama, on April 27-29. 
Papers and discussions on various 
problems and trends in personnel ad- 
ministration were features of the ses- 
sions. Officers elected for the organiza- 
tion are James T. Taylor, President 
(North Carolina College for Negroes, 
Durham, N.C.); A. J. Neeley, First 
Vice President (Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala.) ; R. B. Anderson, Sec- 
ond Vice President (Wiley College, 
Marshall, Texas); Walter R. Brown, 
Secretary (Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va.); W. J. Faulkner, Treasurer 
(Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.) ; 
J. W. Drew, Chairman Executive 
Committee (Virginia Union Univer- 
sity, Richmond, Va.); W. M. White- 
head, Editor (St. Paul’s School, Law- 
renceville, Va.); and D. K. Cherry, 
Associate Editor (Knoxville College, 
Knoxville, Tenn.). The official publi- 
cation of the organization is the an- 
nual Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Personnel Deans and Ad- 
visers of Men in Negro Educational 


Institutions, which includes the com- 
plete texts of the papers read at the 
meetings. The next meeting is sched- 
uled for April 25-27, and the place of 
meeting is yet to be designated. 


T= NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CoL- 
LEGIATE DEANS AND REGISTRARS IN 
Necro Scuoots met for its 13th an- 
nual meeting at Bluefield State Teach- 
ers College, Bluefield, W.Va., on 
March 29, 30, and 31, 1939. The meet- 
ing featured (1) addresses on ‘“Prob- 
lems in the Administration of Student 
Aid in Negro Colleges,” “The Stimu- 
lation of Scholarship in Negro Col- 
leges,” and “The Administration of 
Library Services in Negro Colleges”; 
(2) a panel discussion on “Graduate 
Study in Negro Institutions of Higher 
Learning”; and (3) two seminars on 
“The Administration of Student Serv- 
ices and the Administration of Faculty 
Personnel.” The complete texts of the 
addresses, the program of the meeting, 
the reports of committees, the names 
of delegates in attendance and institu- 
tions represented are published in the 
Annual Proceedings of the National 
Association of Collegiate Deans and 
Registrars in Negro Schools. The Pro- 
ceedings of the 1939 meeting have not 
yet been published. The 1940 meeting 
will be held in March at the Colored 
Normal] and Agricultural University, 
Langston, Oklahoma. 


HE SeconD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

ON ApDULT EDUCATION AND THE 
Necro will be held January 22-24, 
1940, at Tuskegee Institute. This con- 
ference is sponsored jointly by the 
American Association of Adult Edu- 
cation, the Extension Department of 
Hampton Institute, and the Associates 
in Negro Folk Education. The First 
Negro Adult Education Conference 
held at Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
October 20, 21, and 22, 1938, set up as 
objectives of the conferences: (1) to 
portray and evaluate conditions and 
trends in adult education among Ne- 
groes; (2) to discover and make 
recommendations as to the future de- 
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velopment of the work; (3) to con- 
sider the place of adult education for 
the masses in American democracy. 
As a result of the first conference there 
has been published “Findings of The 
First Annual Conference on Adult 
Education and the Negro.” (84 pages 
mimeographed.) This publication in- 
cludes the texts of all addresses de- 
livered, the recommendations of the 
several committees of the Conference, 
and the program and the personnel 
of the Conference. 


HE CONGRESS ON EDUCATION FOR 

Democracy was held at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City, on August 14, 15, and 16, 
1939. Significant expressions which 
pertain to Negro education were im- 
plicit in points of agreement of several 
of the seminars. In Seminar I (George 
S. Counts, Chairman), as a result of 
the discussion of “What is Democ- 


racy,” it was agreed 


that democracy is a way of life and social 
organization which above all others is sensi- 
tive to the dignity and worth of the in- 
dividual human personality, affirming the 
fundamental, moral, and political equality 
of all men and recognizing no barriers of 
race, religion and circumstances. 

that a democracy affirms the educability of 
all men, the ability of the common people to 
rule themselves, and the necessity of provid- 
ing equality, though not identity or oppor- 
tunity for growth and development of all of 
its children. 

that democracy recognizes the dynamic na- 
ture of society and culture, cherishes minor- 
ity opinions as a creative force in the social 
order. 


Seminar VI (Leta Hollingworth, 
Chairman) in its consideration of the 
adaptation of education to individual 
differences concluded: 

In higher education, opportunities should be 
provided for the most capable, regardless of 
economic or social status. 


Seminar X (John L. Childs, Chair- 


man) attacked the important problem 


of education and minorities. It came 
to the following conclusions: 
the established patterns in American society 
do now operate so as to threaten to negate 
the fundamental rights and liberties in the 
following areas: 

1. Race and nationality 

2. Religion 

3. Economics and occupations 

4. Politics and government 

5. Relations of men and women 

6. Relations of region to region 
the crucial problems involving minorities 
are found in all six areas, but believes that 
the economic is the most crucial area of 
strain in contemporary American life. 


teachers should be so educated that they 
are competent to deal with economic, social, 
and political problems in both their histori- 
cal and contemporary setting, and that there 
should be effectual support on the part of 
all school authorities of the right of the 
teacher to deal with these controversial 
problems. 


T= Miner TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Washington, D.C., sponsored its 
Third Regional Conference On Ele- 
mentary School Problems on October 
21, 1939. The conferences were in- 
itiated to meet the demand of school- 
men for opportunity to meet and dis- 
cuss pertinent issues in educational 
practice. The theme of the 1939 con- 
ference was “Modern Educational 
Theories in Practice.” The two fea- 
tured addresses were “The Elementary 
School and How It Might Best Per- 
form Its Mission,” by Dr. Francis M. 
Garner of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and “Guidance in the Elemen- 
tary School—How it Might Best Be 
Administered,” by Dr. Gertrude P. 
Driscoll, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Two forum sessions in 
which discussions on aspects of the 
theme were led for a group of impor- 
tant educators, were held between the 
two major addresses. Another feature 
of the conference was an exhibit and 
demonstration of industrial arts ac- 
tivities in the elementary schools. 

A Regional Conference For Officers 
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and Teachers of Senior High Schools, 
Junior High Schools, and Vocational 
Schools will be held at Miner Teachers 
College on Saturday, March 16, 1940. 


HE ASSOCIATION OF BUSINESS OF- 

FICERS IN SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 
held its first organization meeting at 
Howard University, Washington, D.C., 
on April 13-15, 1939. The purpose of 
the Association is: 
To secure closer association, personally and 
for our institutions, for discussion of mutual 
preblems, and to secure the advancement of 
professional standards among those respon- 
sible for the business administration of in- 
stitutions that serve Negroes. 


The officers elected for 1939-40 
are L. H. Foster, Sr., President (Vir- 
ginia State College, Petersburg, Va.) ; 
J. R.E. Lee, Jr., Vice-President (Flori- 
da A. & M. College, Tallahassee, Fla.) ; 
V. D. Johnston, Secretary (Howard 
University, Washington, D.C.) ; Charles 
R. Rutherford, Treasurer (West Vir- 
ginia State College, Institute, W.Va.). 
The Executive Committee includes the 
officers listed above and Edmund H. 
Burke (Tuskegee Institute, Ala.), Rob- 
ert Ogden Purves (Hampton Institute, 
Va.), and Harold Logan (Wiley Col- 
lege, Marshal, Tex.). 


CONFERENCE OF FINANCIAL OFFI- 
CERS OF COLLEGES FOR NEGROES 
was sponsored by the General Educa- 
tion Board at Atlanta University, Oc- 
tober 23-28, 1939. The purpose was to 
bring together the financial officers of 
most of the Negro colleges for a series 
of informal discussions on problems re- 
lating to the financial management of 
colleges and universities. The Director 
of the Conference was Dr. Trevor Ar- 
nett, of the General Education Board. 
Dr. Arnett has had considerable ex- 
perience in financial work in colleges, 
and had as associate directors for the 
conference other officials of the Gen- 
eral Education Board. 
geome AND THE COLLEGE FOR 
NEGROES is the topic for a faculty 
conference to be held February 16 and 


17, 1940, at the North Carolina State 
College for Negroes, Durham, N.C. 
This conference, which is called at the 
request of the Retreat of Religious 
Workers in Colleges and Universities 
for Negroes, has as its sole purpose the 
provision of “two days of unhurried 
fellowship and painstaking thought- 
fulness on questions which have to do 
with religion and the college campus.” 
In preparation for the conference, an 
issue locater has been sent members 
of the staffs of various Negro colleges 
in an effort to discover the topics in 
which these individuals are most in- 
terested. 


HE Srupy oF StupENT HEaLtu 

Services IN Necro CoL.ecEs is 
progressing nicely according to Dr. 
Paul B. Cornely, director of the study 
and Acting Director of the University 
Health Service, Howard University. 
Last year 28 additional colleges were 
visited which brought the total visited 
to 53 colleges in 15 states. This group 
of colleges has an attendance of 26,000 
or roughly about 70 per cent of all 
Negro college students. The data are 
now being analyzed and the results 
of the investigation will appear in a 
small brochure early in 1940. The pub- 
lisher will probably be the National 
Tuberculosis Association. 


HE ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 

WoMEN AND ADVISERS TO GIRLS IN 
Necro ScHoo.s met for its 9th annual 
meeting April 6-8, 1939 at the Louis- 
ville Municipal College, Louisville, 
Ky. The major emphasis in the meet- 
ings was on problems and techniques 
of counseling students on campus prob- 
lems, both in the academic and social 
area. The officers of the Association 
are Miss Hilda A. Davis (Talladega 
College, Talladega, Ala.), President, 
and Miss Emma C. W. Gray (Paine 
College, Augusta, Ga.), Secretary. The 
date for the 1940 meeting will be an- 
nounced later. 


HE AMERICAN TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION sponsored a radio program on 
the Education of Negroes on Novem- 
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ber 8, 1939, at 2:30 P.M. over a net- 
work of the National Broadcasting 
Company. The broadcast, a feature of 
American Education Week included 
music by the Howard University Glee 
Club, Professor Roy Tibbs, director; 
an introduction of the speaker by Dr. 
Howard Long, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Washington, D.C., 
and Treasurer of the American Teach- 
ers Association; an address, “The Ne- 
gro in American Education,” by Doxey 
A. Wilkerson, staff member of the cur- 
rent Carnegie Study, “The Negro in 
America.” The address emphasized 
three needs of Negro education if that 
education is to be actively “Education 
for the American Way of Life”: (1) 
better education in the South; (2) 
improved education in the North where 
segregated schools exist, (3) whole- 
some inter-racial attitudes. This was 
the first broadcast of the American 
Teachers Association, but for the nine 
years previously the United States 
Office of Education had sponsored a 
similar program. 


HE Boarp oF EpucaTion or CuI- 

CAGO, ILLINOIS, has announced the 
selection of Dr. M. O. Bousfield to its 
membership. The new member is the 
first Negro to be so honored. Dr. Bous- 
field completed his interneship at 
Freedmens Hospital after graduation 
from Northwestern University and 
was one of the first four Negroes ap- 
pointed to the staff of the old General 
Hospital in Kansas City. He is at 
present President and Medical Direc- 
tor of the Liberty Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Urban League; 
Fellow, the American Public Health 
Association; and Member of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 


HE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL OvUT- 
LOOK AMONG NEGROES published in 
Washington, D.C., has begun the pub- 
lication of its third volume with sev- 
eral changes in policy. The Managing 


Editor, T. Edward Davis furnished 
the following information on the 
point. 


By mutual agreement, the relation between 
the magazine and the American Teachers 
Association was discontinued. Beginning 
with the initial issue of volume three the 
size of the magazine has been doubled and 
the frequency of issue changed from monthly 
to bi-monthly. This change allows us to in- 
crease the amount of materials, the size of 
the type and add other features which 
make the magazine more attractive, read- 
able, and interesting. We are continuing our 
policies of inviting the readers of the maga- 
zine to contribute articles and other items 
of interest for publication and of giving to 
them digests and sources of materials which 
should be helpful as well as informative. Our 
circulation figures continue to be encourag- 
ing and indicative that persons are inter- 
ested in the problems incident to the educa- 
tion of Negroes and want to be continually 
informed concerning them. 


HE SOUTHERN WorRKMAN published 

by Hampton Institute since 1872 
was discontinued with the edition of 
July 1939. In confirming the announce- 
ment of the institution, its president 
said: 


We made no claim to fame, because that 
was not, nor had it ever been, the purpose 
of the journal. It had been published with 
the sole purpose of creating a better under- 
standing amongst all men; and in particular 
for the benefit of America’s great minority 
groups. Because of our first-hand knowledge 
of what these efforts had meant to many 
people, we made the announcement of the 
discontinuance of the Southern Workman 
with great reluctance. 

The action taken was part of the serious 
retrenchment program necessitated because 
of curtailed income for annual operating 
expenses. 


OWARD UNIVERSITY has been noti- 
fied that the Committee on the 
Classification of Universities and Col- 
leges of the Association of American 
Universities voted to include Howard 
University on its list of accepted in- 
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stitutions as of 1939. Fisk University 
and Howard University are the only 
institutions primarily for Negro stu- 
dents on this list. 


HE FourTtH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

OF THE ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
ScrENcE TEACHERS IN NEGRO COLLEGES 
was held at Bennett College, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, March 10, 1939. 
Most of the papers presented dealt 
with the Negro in relation to the con- 
stitution and suffrage. The next meet- 
ing will be held at Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama. The officers elected are 
President, Charles H. Wesley (How- 
ard), Vice-President, J. H. Taylor 
(Alabama State), Secretary-Treas- 
urer, James B. Browning (Miner), As- 
sistant Secretary, L. B. Wilson (Phi- 
lander Smith), Honorary Presidents, 
H. L. McCrorey and W. E. B. Du- 
Bois. There was a recorded attendance 
of 64 delegates and visitors not count- 
ing students. 


HE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 

ENGLISH IN NEGRO COLLEGES met 
in its third annual session at Knoxville 
College, Knoxville, Tennessee, March 
31 and April 1, 1939, using as its theme 
“The Place and Teaching of Litera- 
ture in College.” A constitution was 
adopted; twenty-four delegates regis- 
tered as representing eleven states. 
The 1940 meeting will be held at 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala- 
bama in March. The officers are Presi- 
dent, Cecil A. Blue (Lincoln, Mo.), 
Vice-President, Nathaniel P. Tillman 
(Morehouse), Secretary, Miss Emma 
C. W. Gray (Paine), Treasurer, 
Robert B. Stewart (Alabama State). 
A constitution was adopted. 


HE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 

DRAMATIC AND SPEECH ARTS con- 
vened at Talladega College for its 
fourth annual meeting and play fes- 
tival, April 27-29. Ninety-nine dele- 
gates, representing twelve colleges in 
seven states were present. The 1939-40 
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officers are President, 8S. Randolph Ed- 
munds (Dillard), Vice-President, M. 
B. Tolson (Wiley), Secretary, Miss 
Lillian Voorhees (Talladega), Treas- 
urer, Miss Grace Sherman (Texas). 
The discussions centered around the 
theme “What Can We Do to Improve 
the Quality of Dramatics and Other 
Speech Arts on our Campus?” The 
Quarterly Review of Higher Education 
among Negroes carries reports of busi- 
ness and proceedings and many of the 
papers of these last three meetings in 
its issue for July, 1939. 


F yiewe Kappa Mu, national honor 
society among Negro colleges held 
its third annual conference at Arkan- 
sas State College, December 1 and 2, 
1939. I. A. Derbigny (Tuskegee) is 
president and Miss Georgia L. Jenkins 
(Tennessee) is secretary-treasurer. 
Both are faculty representatives. 


HE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CoL- 

LEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 
Necroes met at the North Carolina 
College for Negroes, Durham, North 
Carolina, December 7-9, 1939. Newly 
elected officers are President, L. F. 
Palmer (Newport News, Va.), First 
Vice-President, H. R. Weary (Coving- 
ton, Ky.), Second Vice-President, R. 
B. Atwood (Kentucky State), Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, L. 8. Cozart (Barber- 
Scotia). 


HE NATIONAL YouTH ADMINISTRA- 

TION announces that its State offices 
will recruit the 109 young musicians 
who will compose Leopold Stokowski’s 
all-American youth orchestra. The try- 
outs will be open to all young people 
irrespective of sex, color or race. Appli- 
cations will be received up to February 
1. The selected youth will participate 
in a good-will tour of South and Cen- 
tral America, which is receiving the 
cooperation of the Pan-American Un- 
ion. The JourNAL hopes that Negro 
youth will take advantage of this op- 
portunity. 
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Section B: Rural Education 


An EpucaTIONAL ProGRAM FOR THE SOUTHEAST CULTURAL REGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES; AND THE 1939 Rurau INSTITUTE 
AT ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A. H. WASHINGTON 


IntTRopuUcTORY NOTE 

N PURSUANCE OF THE PROBLEM IN- 
I VOLVED IN HIS DISSERTATION noted 
below,’ Harold F. Lee, Dean of Edu- 
cation, Wilberforce University, care- 
fully scrutinized the assets and lia- 
bilities of the Southeast Cultural Re- 
gion of the United States to the end of 
formulating some fundamentals of an 
educational program for this area. 
Those interested in the education of 








Harold F. Lee, A Democratic Educa- 
tional Program for the Southeast Cultural 
Region of the United States. Unpublished 
Doctor’s Dissertation. Columbus: Ohio 
State University, 1939. - 


culturally backward groups, especially 
in rural areas, should find Dr. Lee’s 
work suggestive of the many pressing 
conflicts and problems that must con- 
stitute the basis of any constructive 
educational program. This educational 
program, Dr. Lee believes, should be 
democratic in outlook, regionally ar- 
ticulated, and cooperative in execu- 
tion, employing all areal social agen- 
cies as auxiliaries in its realization. 

The following brief abstract from 
Dr. Lee’s study presents significant 
data pertaining especially to the Ne- 
gro. 


A Democratic Educational Program for a Socially Backward 
Cultural Region 


Haroup FLETCHER LEE 


nee THE LAST DECADE A NEW 
MOVEMENT HAS GRIPPED THE AT- 
TENTION and challenged the imagina- 
tion of many social scientists in Amer- 
ica, This movement which has come to 
be known as regionalism promises to 
revolutionize the attack which sociol- 
ogists, economists, geographers, educa- 
tors and others make upon the salient 
social problems of American life. As 
Odum, one of the frontier thinkers in 
this rapidly expanding scientific move- 
ment, correctly points out,’ the facts 
of regionalism in America face one on 
every hand. Consequently, regional- 
ism has ceased to be merely an aca- 
demic subject. The cultural region, as 
an aspect of this developing new 
science, might be thought of as a 
homogeneous geographic environment 
interrelated with a people character- 

‘Howard W. Odum. “American Regional- 


ism” Progressive Education, 15:229, Mr 
1938. 


ized by common cultural patterns. In 
truth one might paraphrase Mum- 
ford’s statements? and write that agri- 
culture, industry, family living, recrea- 
tion, education and other phases of 
social living are not activities which 
can be separated; for they exist within 
a complex which is the region. Edu- 
cators should be especially concerned 
with planning for the development and 
better relationships of the various cul- 
tural regions which comprise our na- 
tional society; and they should be 
actuated by the desire to bring each of 
the nation’s cultural regions up to the 
highest pitch of culture which its re- 
sources will permit. 

We are concerned here specifically 
with the formulation of an educational 
program directed toward the en- 
hancement of social living for the 


*>Lewis Mumford. “Regionalism and 
Irregionalism” Sociological Review, 19: 
279, O 1987. 
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rural Negro living in the Southeast 
Cultural Region of the United States. 
This regional educational program 
will be based upon the rural social 
assets and needs of the Negro who 
lives in this regional community and 
upon a democratic social and edu- 
cational philosophy. The Southeast 
Cultural Region (comprising Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana) is one of the six major 
cultural regions of the United States 
set off by Odum in terms of carefully 
drawn up criteria. We are viewing 
this cultural region as a super-com- 
munity ;* for we believe that a group 
of individuals working to realize com- 
mon interests and purposes is charac- 
terized by the community spirit. 
Measured by the democratic principle 
of promoting the common welfare, the 
outlines of the community become 
more and more inclusive until all of 
the lesser civic units are embraced. 
The very existence of the community 
is contingent upon its contact with an 
ever-widening periphery. 

The need of regional social recon- 
struction in the Southeast—particu- 
larly at this reconstruction relates to 
the ways of living of the rural Negro— 
is very urgent. Yet this social rehabil- 
itation must be undertaken in the 
light of a philosophy that will give 
it a sense of direction. But the tradi- 
tional conception of democracy as ac- 
cepted and practiced by the American 
people from the inception of the nation 
is inadequate because of its restricted 
application to governmental affairs 
almost entirely. It becomes necessary 
to reinterpret democracy, so that its 
essence might permeate and function 
in all of the institutionalized areas of 
human living. This reinterpreted demo- 


*Howard W. Odum and Harry Estill 
Moore. American Regionalism: A Cultural- 
Historic Approach to National Integration. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1938. 
p. 437. 

*Lloyd Allen Cook. Community Back- 
grounds of Education. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Co., 1938. p. 39. 


cratic philosophy emphasizes regard 
for participation in common interests 
and purposes as the basic principle of 
social living. The acceptance of a social 
philosophy which interprets democ- 
racy as a distinctive way of living in- 
volves the obligations on the part of a 
society to provide for all of its mem- 
bers opportunities for the progressive 
democratization of every area of social 
living. This principle becomes the 
basis for societal attack on the stra- 
tegic problems and conflicts of Ameri- 
van life. An educational philosophy 
based upon the conception of democ- 
racy as a distinctive way of life will 
give educational institutions a sense 
of direction. These institutions will 
seek to develop increasing sensitive- 
ness for the principle of common con- 
cerns as a basis for cooperative action. 
Edueation for a democratic society 
must depend upon the cooperation of 
all institutions and agencies of edu- 
cational value in achieving its pur- 
poses. Further, education for a demo- 
cratic society must employ double- 
barreled social action in extending the 
principle of common concerns. It must 
start at the bottom with students and 
guide its program up to the adult 
citizenry; and at the same time, it 
must begin at the top with adults and 
direct its program down to the youth 
and to the child. In this manner only 
may a democratic society mobilize all 
of its members in a concerted endeavor 
ever to promote its own progressive 
development. In this way only can 
those concerned with the enhanced 
social living and the educative growth 
of the rural Negro of the Southeast 
realize their purpeses. Furthermore, 
it is in this sense that cooperative in- 
stitutional action and education for 
democratic living become synonymous. 

A brief survey of the present status 
of educational endeavor within the 
Southeast Cultural Region furnishes 
a point of departure for the proposed 
reconstructed educational program for 
the rural Negro of this super-com- 
munity. Educational leaders of this 
regional community are beginning to 
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sense the urgency for active concern 
relative to the resolution of these 
social conflicts. New school programs 
are emerging, expressive of the con- 
viction that education must promote 
that form of associative living inter- 
preted as democracy. These emerging 
programs, however, indicate a lack of 
realization of the full implications of 
democracy reinterpreted, of regional 
needs, and of the immediate necessity 
of educational activity on the part of 
every major institutionalized agency. 
The trend is obviously in the direction 
of better schools within the Southeast, 
despite the fact that there exist glar- 
ing limitations in the programs which 
are now emerging. Almost without ex- 
ception educators responsible for the 
administration and supervision of 
state educational programs have ex- 
pressed themselves as committed to 
democracy as the desirable social 
theory. Furthermore, many of these 
leaders affirm that democracy must be 
viewed as a form of associative living 
in which societary ills are resolved— 
particularly those ills that defeat 
satisfying personal and social living 
in the specific states for which they 
have assumed educational responsi- 
bility. Evidence points to the fact that 
many leaders concerned with the edu- 
cation of the rural Negro have caught 
the spirit of these recent attempts at 
democratic educational endeavor. 
Nevertheless, despite these emerg- 
ing programs within the Southeast, the 
region remains educationally (as well 
as socially) backward; and the Negro, 
as well as his white brother, remains 
the victim of salient social problems 
and conflicts. This educational lag is 
due largely to the failure of educators 
to launch deliberate and _ persistent 
endeavors in the reconstruction of 
traditional ways of thinking and 
modes of action. Furthermore, too few 
educators in the Southeast realize 
that in a program for a democratic 
society all institutionalized agencies 
must function cooperatively; for it is 
the total culture that is the educative 
force in the lives of the social group. 


Most of these educational programs 
are primarily state programs rather 
than regional programs and either 
ignore or tend to misconstrue the con- 
cept of regionalism as it relates to the 
Southeast Regional Community. The 
intent of most of these emerging edu- 
cational programs is to provide, by 
means of the state minimum schedules, 
equalization of school support in each 
community of the state. Along with 
this effort at equalization of support 
goes a developing concern for equaliza- 
tion of opportunity. This equalization 
of support and opportunity cannot be 
realized by the impotent members of 
this regional community. Only a much 
larger taxing unit can furnish adequate 
support to this end. Existing Federal 
practices, however, do not offer a per- 
manent solution to these fiscal prob- 
lems, because there is no clearly de- 
fined policy with regard to the sup- 
port of education in the several states. 
There must come some Regional— 
Federal policy in educational finance 
that will encourage the full develop- 
ment of emerging programs. 

The fundamentals of the educational 
program which we are proposing for 
the rural Negro dwelling within the 
Southeast Regional Community in- 
volve the outlines of the basic social 
areas and phases in which reconstruc- 
tion, re-creation, and creation must oc- 
cur; and the major social institutions 
and agencies that can aid in this recon- 
struction, re-creation, and creation. A 
study of the social phenomena rela- 
tive to the Southeast discloses the 
fact that rehabilitation must occur 
in the four major areas of regional 
resources: namely, (1) natural and 
geographic wealth, (2) mechanical 
technology and artificial wealth, (3) 
human wealth, and (4) institutional 
wealth and folkways. Each of the 
major areas of regional resources is 
inclusive of a number of specific as- 
pects, in each of which vital social 
problems must be solved, and con- 
fusing social conflicts must be re- 
solved. These social problems and con- 
flicts naturally classify as follows: ex- 
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ploitation of natural resources, waste- 
ful use of land, agricultural lag, in- 
adequate housing, disease, tenancy, 
population congestion and mobility, 
unemployment, unorganized industrial 
economy, insufficient finance, illiter- 
acy, and outworn folkways and mores. 
There are many social institutions 
in the Southeast which can and should 
contribute to a cooperative regional 
educational program designed to 
satisfy the rural Negro’s social needs. 
But, in this article we shall consider, 
for illustrative purposes, only three of 
the major Negro social institutions of 
the region which the educational pro- 
gram we are proposing will enlist in 
furthering every deepening sensitive- 
ness to the principle of common con- 
cerns. These three institutions are the 
family, the church and closely as- 
sociated agencies, and the school. 

The family, as the institution which 
first exerts a functional role in the life 
of the individual by initiating him into 
his culture, can play a significant part 
in the proposed educational pro- 
gram by guiding its members into 
the proper perspective of democratic 
living. In order to do this, the family 
must continually remake its patterns 
and reinterpret its functions to the end 
that each succeeding generation shall 
become more and more sensitive to the 
need for promoting regional welfare 
through satisfying adjustment of in- 
dividual or group interests. Since the 
Southeast is primarily an agrarian 
economy, proposals relative to the 
educational réle of the family must be 
based upon the conditions of the 
region’s agriculture. The Southeast 
possesses the largest number of practi- 
cally self-sufficing farms to be found 
in any comparable area of the nation. 
Unfortunately, the percentage of farms 
operated on a large scale by Negroes 
is comparatively small. While it is not 
our belief that the farm is the only 
means of economic security for the 
Negro of this region, yet we do feel 
that the rural and agrarian culture 
which makes the region so distinctive 
might make a large contribution to 


the entire nation, leading to the re- 
integration of our total national agrar- 
ian culture. In the Southern colleges 
and in the Federal department of agri- 
culture soil chemists have assembled a 
wealth of information relative to the 
plant food element required by the 
region’s soils. Investigations reveal 
that there has been considerable im- 
provement within recent years rela- 
tive to farm practices. Yet, these ef- 
forts represent only the faint begin- 
nings of the type of attack which im- 
mediately must be made on the ills 
of the region’s agriculture. We be- 
lieve that an improved agrarian family 
life for the Negro of the Southeast is 
fundamentally a problem of develop- 
ing an intelligent, practicable educa- 
tional program. As a means to this end 
we are suggesting an organized move- 
ment of parents into family-life im- 
provement study groups. Such an 
organization might be patterned after 
the National Grange movement. Spe- 
cifically, we are proposing that the 
Negro families in each local commun- 
ity of the Southeast should organize 
a family-life improvement study 
group. These local groups should 
formulate their objectives and ex- 
pected outcomes in terms of the rural 
resources and needs of each local com- 
munity and in the light of our con- 
ception of democracy. Employing its 
formulated purposes as a guide, each 
local group should build the details of 
its own program of work. These pro- 
grams might include plans and sug- 
gestions for improving farm practices, 
neighborhood little theater portrayals 
of desirable forms of family living, 
provisions of greater opportunity for 
leisure and the means for the more 
wholesome use of leisure time, inter- 
pretations of desirable forms of par- 
ent-child relationships, and numerous 
other similar activities. Such a move- 
ment might be organized with local 
headquarters in the schools and col- 
leges of the region. The various activi- 
ties of this movement should empha- 
size the participation of parents in 
endeavors looking to the improvement 
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of rural, family living. We are em- 
phasizing parental participation in 
contrast to demonstrations to parents, 
because we believe that the programs 
of various extension workers, such as 
farm and home demonstration agents, 
now operating within the region have 
failed to meet the agrarian needs of 
the rural Negro. We are proposing 
further that the various local com- 
munity family-life improvement study 
groups be federated into a larger reg- 
ional movement of the same character. 
Such a regional family-life improve- 
ment movement would make possible 
the sharing of experiences among the 
various local organizations and also 
enable them to understand the larger 
social needs common to the entire re- 
gion. 

Negro religious organizations should 
play an active réle in the regional 
educational program which we are 
proposing for the Southeast. We be- 
lieve that membership of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 in the Negro Bap- 
tist Church and of 1,000,000 in the 
Negro Methodist Church furnishes the 
region with abundant potential re- 
source for such an educational pro- 
gram. Since religion holds such a vital 
place in the thinking of the Negro, it 
will be necessary that the influence of 
religious institutions be of the very 
best. The Negro church with its large 
membership of adults and youth 
should be able to do more than any 
other institution toward guiding both 
individuals and groups into the pro- 
gressive reorganization of their phi- 
losophy of life. In order to accomplish 
such a purpose, the Negro Church of 
the Southeast must provide an intel- 
ligent pastor for its various local com- 
munities. This pastor must live in the 
community that he serves; he must 
understand the social needs of his fol- 
lowers; he must counsel his people 
relative to secular as well as spiritual 
matters. For example, making a liv- 
ing, buying a home, beautifying one’s 
surroundings, are certainly matters 
basic to spiritual development. Look- 
ing toward the more effective service 


of Negro religious organizations in the 
Southeast as integral and functioning 
units of our proposed educational pro- 
gram, we are suggesting that they be- 
come in fact educational institutions 
designed to promote cooperative liv- 
ing. We are offering four specific pro- 
posals as desirable means to further 
such a program, First, the movement 
for the “Community or Cosmopolitan 
Church,” despite some of the diffi- 
culties which beset it, should be pushed 
forward with the greatest possible 
impetus. The movement, if organized 
in the small rural, local communities 
where at present are found the bulk 
of inadequate facilities for worship— 
poorly trained ministers, inadequate 
buildings, insufficient financial sup- 
port, ete,—would find its development 
facilitated in the metropolitan com- 
munities. Second, theological semin- 
aries and ministerial training schools 
should develop a new philosophy and 
curriculum for a new age. Such insti- 
tutions should conceive their responsi- 
bilities in terms large enough to in- 
clude development in their students 
of insights into the salient social needs 
which perplex both the rural and the 
urban Negro. Furthermore, such insti- 
tutions should make it possible for 
their students to master the techniques 
necessary for active, intelligent social 
leadership. Third, Negro religious 
organizations in the Southeast should 
sponsor more heartily wholesome 
recreational activities for children and 
adults. For example, they should pro- 
vide more active sponsorship of com- 
munity centers, summer camp move- 
ments for boys and girls, Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. movements in the smal- 
ler local communities, vacation bible 
schools, and boy and girl scout move- 
ments. Fourth, Negro religious organi- 
zations in the Southeast should foster 
the extension of progressive techniques 
and practices relative to the religious 
education of the young. Such organi- 
zations should recognize the fact that 
modern theories and practices of re- 
ligious education as developed in the 
more liberal universities and divinity 
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schools of the nation have paralleled 
closely progressive tendencies in secu- 
lar education in teacher training in- 
stitutions. Comprehension by Negro 
religious organizations of the South- 
vast of this fact should lead to im- 
proved Sunday schools and daily re- 
ligious training schools, involving the 
active participation of the youth in 
his own religious development. 

In the same way that democracy 
is a distinctive way of life, the school 
of this democracy will be a distine- 
tive type of school. The major pur- 
pose of this distinctive school must 
be that of promoting this distinctive 
way of life. With determination and 
deliberate intent the democratic school 
will contribute to societary recon- 
struction, and thus identify itself 
as a true community school. To realize 
this purpose the school of the South- 
east Regional Community will con- 
cern itself with the social weaknesses 
and deficiencies and consequent social 
problems and conflicts that are basic 
to environmental confusion. The school 
will have performed its function if it 
continuously releases for progressive 
social action individuals able to free 
themselves from these social conflicts, 
and individuals whose personalities 
are ever being reintegrated on the 
basis of a democratic social philosophy 
of life. In this way the school at each 
level (from the nursery school through 
the graduate school) should serve as 
the “hub of the wheel” of progress for 
a democratic educational program. It 
should keep in very close contact with 
all of the other  institutionalized 
agencies in the region. It should serve 
as the connecting rod to which all 
social surveys, experiments, and desir- 
able practices radiate to and from the 
many loca] rural communities of the 
region. Representatives from various 
local communities might form educa- 
tional councils and meet regularly at 
certain key regional schools and col- 
leges. Such educational councils might 
concern themselves particurlarly with 
the social needs common to the several 
local communities. Furthermore, such 
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councils might make continuous eval- 
uations of the character of educational 
endeavor in each of the local com- 
munities. These councils might point 
out the urgent need of competent, 
enthusiastic leadership in all of the 
smaller rural communities and develop 
programs in the interest of increasing 
such leadership. As one means to this 
end, these councils might encourage 
and give guidance to an improved type 
of teacher training for the prospective 
rural school teacher. In addition, these 
educational councils should emphasize 
the need for the centralization of ele- 
mentary and high school. In this con- 
nection, these educational councils 
should recognize that whereas the con- 
stant cry of many educators has been 
for an increase in the number of Negro 
schools in the region, the urgent need, 
to the contrary, is for fewer schools, 
centrally located, and for increased 
transportation facilities, adequate 
equipment, and well trained teachers. 
Finally, these educational councils 
might point out the need for an in- 
crease in the number of well organized 
vocational high schools. In this respect 
these councils should comprehend the 
fact that many of the vocational 
schools now operating in the region 
have failed to satisfy the educational 
needs of the rural Negro, because their 
curricular offerings have been directed 
too largely to the development of 
specific vocational skills and have pro- 
vided too scantily for the general edu- 
cation or cultural training of their 
students. As a consequence of this lack 
of curricular balance, many Negro stu- 
dents have not gained the social in- 
sights nor the social techniques so 
necessary for continuous adjustment 
to the changing economic and social 
needs of their environing life. 

A regional educational program for 
the rural Negro of the Southeast 
should secure the active support of the 
Negro colleges and universities of the 
region. It seems reasonable to assume 
that in each state of the Southeast one 
or two well located institutions for 
the higher education of the Negro 
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might serve as pivotal centers or key 
jnstitutionalized agencies for social 
and educational research relative to 
the social needs of the rural Negro. 
Such institutions might take the ini- 
tiative in promoting the progressive 
democratization of the functions of 
other institutionalized agencies of the 
region, such as: (1) the family, (2) 
the church, (3) governmental agencies, 
(4) social welfare agencies, (5) com- 
municative agencies, (6) the library, 
and (7) diverse civic, literary, scien- 
tific, and analogous social organiza- 
tions. To be sure, these colleges and 
universities should not attempt so un- 
democratic an undertaking as that of 
formulating the specific aspects of de- 
sirable reconstructed, democratic pro- 
grams for other institutionalized agen- 
cies. But these institutions of higher 
learning should cooperate with and 
stimulate these other social institutions 
and agencies in an endeavor to help 
them make their programs progressive- 
ly more democratic. Furthermore, these 
key colleges and universities should 
be able to suggest educative materials 
relative to the rural Negro’s social 
needs, and they should be able to help 
other institutionalized agencies to per- 
ceive the imperative need of trained, 
liberal-minded personnel. The means 
to these ends which the several key 
colleges and universities might employ 
are such educational instrumentalities 
as: conferences, bulletins and pam- 
phlets, public forums and panel discus- 
sions, the publication of research 
studies, adult education study pro- 
grams, the press, the radio, ete. There 
should be continuous social interaction 
between the several key colleges and 
universities of the region and the 
various other institutionalized agencies 
capable of contributing to the social 
and educational development of the 
rural Negro. Interactions of this 
character should prove to be mutually 
beneficial. For the key colleges and 
universities such interaction should 
lead to the progressive widening of 
vision as to desirable forms of lead- 
ership and influence. For the other 


institutionalized agencies, interactions 
of this character should result in the 
continuously more intelligent attack on 
pressing social problems and conflicts. 
At the same time, there should be con- 
tinuous cooperation among the several 
key institutions of higher education 
in the eleven states of the region in 
order that these key institutions might 
steadily widen their horizons with re- 
gard to the regional character of the 
Negro’s social problems and conflicts 
and in order that these institutions 
might seek conjointly to help the rural 
Negro realize his needs. 

In this way would we set in 
motion our proposed regional educa- 
tional program for the rural Negro of 
the Southeast—a program conceived 
in the terms of the Negro’s existent 
social resources and needs. The pro- 
gram is oriented by a reinterpreted 
democratic, social and educational 
philosophy and is guided by educa- 
tional councils and by certain key in- 
stitutions of higher education in the 
eleven states of the region to the end 
that rural Negro dwelling in this great 
cultural region through awareness of 
his assets, weaknesses, and potentiali- 
ties might realize more aand more his 
possibilities of natural wealth and 
human culture. 
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The 1939 Rural Institute 
B. F. Butuock 


HE RurAL INSTITUTE AT THE AT- 

LANTA UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
has just closed one of its most suc- 
cessful sessions. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the total enrollment of the 
Summer School was slightly less this 
year than last, the enrollment of the 
Institute increased from 161 last year 
to 198 this year, while the per cent of 
graduate students increased from 29 
per cent of the total enrollment last 
year to 52 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment for this year. 


At the opening session on Monday, 
July 3, Director Benjamin F. Bullock, 
of the education faculty in the Uni- 
versity system, carefully outlined the 
plans of the Institute for demonstrat- 
ing modern equipment for the rural 
home, which was the theme for this 
year. He also emphasized the signifi- 
cant fact that unless such improve- 
ments in the rural homes and on the 
farms keep pace with the modern ideas 
developed in the classroom, rural boys 
and girls will continue to leave the 
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country and flock to cities where such 
conveniences and comforts may be had. 

In order to make the demonstrations 
more impressive, a vacant house was 
secured near the Spelman College 
campus (for convenience), which rep- 
resented a typical rural home in struc- 
ture. City water and lights had been 
cut off, creating a typical rural situa- 
tion in this respect. The house was also 
typical of the average rural home of 
today in its dilapidated condition. The 
necessary repairs on steps, floors, etc., 
were made; walls and floors thor- 
oughly cleaned; and weeds and rub- 
bish removed from the spacious 
premises. There were several fruit 
trees of various kinds in the back yard 
with clumps of shrubbery and some 
flowers in the front yard, adding 
greatly to the setting. 

The first basic steps taken by the 
Institute were to supply the house 
with running water and electrical con- 
veniences. Water had to be provided 
for bath, indoor toilet and kitchen 
sink, An artificial well was provided 
by sinking a large barrel in the ground 
and filling it with city water from a 
neighbor’s yard. To this well was con- 
nected a pressure pump operated 
either by electricity or a gas motor, 
and pipes run to certain distances to 
demonstrate the pressure that might 
be had in different parts of the home 
and at different elevations. 

To demonstrate a cheaper method 
of supplying running water in homes 
where there are running springs, a 
hydraulic ram was installed. A spring 
was improvised by filling a barrel on 
an elevation as though it were the side 
of a hill. To this improvised spring, 
a hydraulic ram was connected and 
demonstrated how this spring water 
could be raised to a storage tank of 
any desired height by the force of the 
running water itself. Methods of build- 
ing septic tanks for indoor toilets were 
illustrated. 

The next step in the project was to 
demonstrate how country homes, in 
the many sections where rural electri- 
fication has not yet reached, could be 


furnished with electric currents suffi- 
cient for at least five light bulbs and 
the operating of an electric radio. An 
electric unit, operated from a storage 
battery, which was charged by a small 
gas motor, was installed which fur- 
nished lights and operated a radio 
during the entire period of the demon- 
stration. 

Other electric appliances such as 
cooking ranges, washing machines, 
and refrigerators were set up and 
operated. Kerosene ranges and wash- 
ing machines run by a small gas motor 
attached were also demonstrated. 

In connection with the demonstra- 
tion, the House Furnishing division 
of the Home Economics Department 
of Spelman College set up a model 
living room for the country, beauti- 
fully furnished with simple pine furni- 
ture and artistically hand-woven rag 
rugs. 

The demonstration house was near 
the model farm garden and poultry 
houses operated by the classes in 
Rural Education during the regular 
college year. These features greatly 
added to the completeness of the In- 
stitute’s program. 

On Wednesday, July 12, the mem- 
bers of the Institute conducted an 
Open House demonstration to which 
all members of the summer school, the 
faculty, and nearby farmers were in- 
vited. At this event all demonstrations 
mentioned above were constantly re- 
peated during the afternoon together 
with a demonstration of how to ar- 
range food in an electric refrigerator 
and how to cook on an oil range. 
One of the former graduates of the 
Spelman College home economics de- 
partment cooked and served a roast, 
apple pies, cookies, biscuits, and coffee 
to many visitors interested in this 
particular feature. Approximately 400 
people observed this Open House 
demonstration. Refreshments were 
served to all. 

The equipment used for the demon- 
strations was furnished by local com- 
mercial concerns. All of this equip- 
ment was selected with a view of 
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keeping within the price range of the 
average farmer in the average com- 
munity. For example, the electric 
light unit demonstrated could be pur- 
chased for $27.00; the pressure pump 
for supplying running water was 
priced at $44.50; and the hydraulic 
ram was listed at $22.50. The ranges, 
washing machines, refrigerators and 
radios ranged in prices from $25.00 to 
$100.00. 

At the closing hour on Friday, July 
14, President Rufus E. Clement made 
a brief but impressive address in which 
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he emphasized the significance of the 
rural problem today as it affects not 
only the future sucess and happiness 
of rural people, but those in urban 
centers as well. He closed his address 
with the significant quotation from 
Goldsmith’s “The Deserted Village.” 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made: 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


Section C: Education and the Law 
LEON ANDREW RANSOM 


INCE THE LAST APPEARANCE OF THIS 
SECTION in the JoURNAL the courts 
of the various states and of the United 
States have been bombarded with 
numerous phases of the legal struggle 
to obtain equality of opportunity for 
Negro students and equality of reward 
for equal services rendered by Negro 
educators in the segregated school sys- 
tems. This issue will attempt a brief 
review of the cases involving graduate 
and professional study, and the teach- 
ers salary case in Maryland. 


Graduate and Professional Study 


Contrary to popular belief, the his- 
toric decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in State, etc., ex rel 
Gaines vs. Canada’ did not require 
the University of Missouri to admit 
the relator to the Law School of the 
University. It merely remanded the 
matter to the state courts with a direc- 
tion that they order his admission or 
show cause why this should not be 
done. The Supreme Court decision ex- 
pressly ruled that the race or color of 
the relator could not be used as such 
cause and that, in the absence of a 
showing, equal provision had _ been 
made for his legal education at the 


"305 U.S. 337. 


public expense elsewhere within the 
state, the mandamus to compel his 
admission to the University of Mis- 
sourl must issue. This opinion neces- 
sitated a rehearing in the Missouri 
Supreme Court which was had during 
the summer of 1939. 

In the interim the legislature of 
Missouri had enacted an appropria- 
tion bill which allotted $200,000 for 
the establishment of a law school and 
such other graduate and professional 
schools at Lincoln University (Negro) 
as might, in the judgment of the Cura- 
tors of such institution, be deemed 
necesssary and proper. Steps had al- 
ready been taken towards the forma- 
tion of the proposed law school, and 
at the hearing as a result of the re- 
versal by the United States Supreme 
Court, the Missouri Supreme Court 
ruled* that the question of whether the 
Lincoln University School of Law af- 
forded Gaines the substantial equiva- 
lent of the course offered at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri was a question of 
fact to be determined only by the trial 
courts. There could be no determination 
of this fact by judicial knowledge or 
any presumption of law that the Cura- 


* State ex rel Gaines vs. Canada, 131 8.W. 
(2d) 217 (Mo., Aug. 1, 1939). 
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tors of Lincoln University would per- 
form their statutory duty and provide 
equal legal education. Whether, in fact, 
the proposed law school was to be equal 
to the one then in existence at the 
University of Missouri could be as- 
certained only by an examination 
into the sufficiency and efficiency of 
the course offered at Lincoln Univer- 
sity and so the Supreme Court of 
Missouri reversed its former opinion 
in the matter, in accordance with the 
dictate of the United States Supreme 
Court, and remanded the cause to 
the trial court with a direction to 
make the proposed inquiry. If the 
School of Law at Lincoln University 
were, in fact, open and available to 
the relator, in September, 1939, and if 
it were, in fact, equal to the Law 
School at the University of Missouri, 
then Gaines’ aplication for admission 
to the latter school was to be denied. 
Otherwise, it must be granted. Ac- 
cordingly, in September, after the Law 
School at Lincoln University was 
opened, the Curators of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri repleaded, alleging 
the opening of the Law School at Lin- 
coln University and its equivalence to 
that at the former institution. Deposi- 
tions have been taken and the cause 
will soon go to trial. In the mean- 
time a separate law school is being 
conducted at state expense. 

After the decision in the Gaines case 
by the United States Supreme Court, 
Miss Lucile Bluford, Managing Editor 
of the Kansas City Call, a Negro 
newsweekly, had applied by mail 
for admission to the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism for the 
second semester of 1938-39. Her appli- 
cation was accepted and she was in- 
structed to appear for registration. 
On apearance at the Registrar’s 
Office and consequent discovery that 
she was a Negro, Miss Bluford was 
denied permission to register on the 
ground that the right of Negroes to 
attend the University was still in 
litigation. In September of the present 
year Miss Bluford again sought to 
register in the same department and 


was rejected this time on the ground 
that adequate provisions were being 
made for her at Lincoln University. 
When the latter institution opened its 
doors for the current school year there 
was no School of Journalism and Miss 
Bluford immediately filed a petition 
in mandamus to compel acceptance 
of herself in the University of Mis- 
souri. At the same time she has filed 
an action for civil damages in the 
United States Courts against the 
officials of the University in the 
amount of $20,000, alleging as the 
gravamen of her complaint the denial 
of her rights solely on account of her 
race, and the consequent humiliation 
she suffered in the first instance and 
the delay caused in her professional 
preparation by both refusals. Both 
suits are now awaiting answer by the 
defendants. 

While the above suits were pend- 
ing in the Missouri Courts similar 
action was noted in other jurisdictions. 
In Maryland, the scene of the first of 
the victories for equality of profes- 
sional education,’ George Murphy, Jr. 
applied to the Law School of the State 
University for admission. Being at 
first advised to go elsewhere, in order 
to preserve “good race relations,” Mr. 
Murphy threatened legal action to 
compel his acceptance, and was im- 
mediately admitted to the school, 
where he is now in regular attendance. 

At about the same time Homer L. 
Saunders, Clinton M. Marsh, Walter 
S. E. Hardy, and Ezra Totton applied 
for admission to the Graduate School, 
and P. L. Smith and Joseph M. 
Michael to the School of Law at the 
University of Tennessee for the fall 
quarter of 1939. The applications had 
been made early in the spring of 1939 
and the students were advised that the 
Board of Trustees of the University 
and the Faculty had the matter 
“under earnest consideration.”’ Despite 
repeated demands for the issuance 
of registration permits, the final date 





* Pearson vs. Murray, 169 Md. 478, 182 
A. 590 (1936). 
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for admissions to classes arrived with- 
out any definite action by the Univer- 
sity officials. On that date the appli- 
cants presented themselves in person 
at the Deans’ offices and were denied 
admission to their respective classes. 
Each immediately filed a petition in 
mandamus to compel his admission in 
the Chancery Court of Knox County, 
and the University officials made 
answer during the latter part of No- 
vember. Depositions will be taken in 
the near future. While these cases were 
being instituted it is interesting to note 
that the State of North Carolina had 
attempted to establish a “Jim-crow” 
law school at the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Negroes. Under the proposed 
set-up the school was to be adminis- 
tered by white instructors from the 
University of North Carolina, in order 
to meet (so it was hoped) the require- 
ments of the Gaines decision. The 
abortive attempt proved unsuccessful 
when only one student registered for 
the course, and as a result, the so- 
called “College of Law” was disbanded. 
To date there is no word of further 
activity in either professional or grad- 
uate study in North Carolina. 

An interesting sidelight on the en- 
tire problem is presented in the re- 
marks of Harmon W. Caldwell, Presi- 
dent of the University of Georgia, in 
his recent address before a conference 
of representatives of Southern Col- 
leges: 


We must do something quickly. Already the 
University of Georgia has received applica- 
tions for admission from three Negroes and 
I understand a hearing is to be held soon 
on a petition for a mandamus to force the 
University of Tennessee to admit six Ne- 
groes, four to its graduate school and two 
to its law school. Similar situations doubt- 
less exist in other Southern States... . The 
most practical solution would be the setting 
up of regional Negro universities to which 
all States in the region would contribute. 
This arrangement would save the States a 
tremendous—if not prohibitive—cost of set- 
ting up separate graduate schools. .. . 
However, if it should not meet Supreme 


Court requirements—and it might not—two 
other possible solutions suggest themselves: 

1. Expansion of Negro State colleges to 
provide for adequate instruction in law, 
medicine, teaching, the ministry, social work 
and other such subjects, 

2. Financial aid to privately-owned Negro 
colleges and universities to accomplish the 
same purpose, provided State laws will per- 
mit this... . 

In 1903, for example, there were less than 
4,000 Negroes in colleges in the United 
States; now there are approximately 40,000. 
We must meet that need some way or an- 
other. 


The Maryland Salary Case 


N 1938, AFTER SEVERAL SUCCESSFUL 

EFFORTS had been made in the 
State Courts to equalize salaries for 
Negro teachers in the State of Mary- 
land, Walter Mills, teaching principal 
in Anne Arundel County of the same 
state, brought a suit in the District 
Court of the United States for the 
District of Maryland for the same 
purpose. The thought behind the suit 
in the Federal Court was that it might 
establish a precedent which would be 
binding upon all of the counties and 
avoid the necessity of individual suits 
in the State Courts. The suit was 
brought against the State Board of 
Education on the theory that its 
equalization law, which provided for 
the payment of a fund to each of the 
counties to aid them in the mainte- 
nance of a minimum program, was dis- 
criminatory in that it provided for a 
differential in salaries to white teach- 
ers and “teachers in Colored schools.” 
After argument the case was decided 
adversely to Mills on March 1, 1939 
(26 F. S. 792). The basis of the deci- 
sion was that the State Board of 
Education had no control over the 
amounts actually paid to the teachers 
in various counties, and that their dis- 
tribution of the state funds did not 
necessarily constitute a discrimina- 
tion. In that decision the court indi- 
cated that the proper defendants in 
the suit would be the school officials of 
the particular county involved. 
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Pursuant to that decision Mills im- 
mediately brought an action against 
the Board of Education of Anne 
Arundel County and the County Su- 
perintendent of Schools. The matter 
went to trial in the early part of 
November of the present year and on 
November 22, 1939, Judge Calvin W. 
Chesnut rendered the decision which 
appears hereafter. In substance it 
holds that the evidence indicated that 
the County Board of Education had 
fixed salaries over a long period on 
different levels and that these levels 
were controlled solely by the race and 
color of the teacher involved. Finding 
this to be a fact he declared the prac- 
tice to be unconstitutional and that 
Mills was entitled to have an injunc- 
tion issued to restrain the fixing of 
salaries on this basis. 

The importance of the decision lies 


in the fact that the court does not 
declare the state statute, or “the letter 
of the law,” unconstitutional, but 
strikes at the custom which, as he 
says, is the real vice of the matter. 
The decision is particularly significant 
in view of the fact that a similar case 
is now pending before the Federal 
Court in Virginia. A successful deter- 
mination of that case, based upon the 
precedent provided by the Maryland 
decision will establish a rather firm 
basis upon which discriminatory sal- 
ary schedules can be attacked through- 
out the several states which maintain 
segregated school systems and follow 
the practice of paying teachers in 
Negro schools a salary much lower 
than that paid to white teachers. 

The decision of the Honorable W. 
Calvin Chesnut follows: 


IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF MARYLAND 


Watrer MILLs, ) 
Plaintiff, 


Vv. 


Board or EpucaTion or ANNE 
ARUNDEL CouNTY, a corporation, 
and Grorce Fox, as County Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Anne Arundel 
County, 





Defendants. 


Chesnut, District Judge, 


Civil Docket 
No. 170 





This case is a natural sequel to that of Mills v. Lowndes, et al, in this court, 26 F. S. 792. 
In that case the same plaintiff, who is a colored school teacher employed by the Board of 
Education of Anne Arundel County, of the State of Maryland, sued the State Board of 
Education to secure an equalization of salaries paid to white and colored teachers in the 
public schools of Maryland. On motion of the defendants after extended argument, the 
complaint was dismissed for various reasons stated in the opinion, importantly including 
the absence from the record as a defendant of the County Board of Education. In the pres- 
ent suit the plaintiff has sued the County Board and its superintendent alone. Under the 
practice recently established by the new federal rules of civil procedure the defendants have 
filed third-party complaints against the State Board of Education and the County Commis- 
sioners of Anne Arundel County as third party defendants, and the latter have moved to 
dismiss these third party complaints. 

The complaint in this case calls attention to the Maryland statute which provides a 
minimum scale of salaries for white teachers, graduated to professional qualifications and 
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years of experience, and a separate statute providing a lower minimum for teachers in 
colored schools; and alleges that in practical application only white teachers are employed 
in white schools and colored teachers in colored schools, and that the latter are paid less in 
Anne Arundel County than white teachers solely on account of their race or color. The 
plaintiff contends that this constitutes an unconstitutional discrimination which is pro- 
hibited by the equal protection clause of section 1 of the 14th Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution. The prayer for specific relief is that “the court issue a permanent injunction 
forever restraining and enjoining the defendants and each of them from making any dis- 
tinction solely on the grounds of race or color in the fixing of salaries paid white and 
colored teachers and principals employed for the public schools of Anne Arundel County, 
and from paying to the plaintiff or any other colored teacher or principal employed by 
them a less salary than they pay any white teacher or principal employed by them and filling 
an equivalent position in the public schools of Anne Arundel County.” By an amendment 
to the original complaint the plaintiff also seeks a declaratory decree (under 28 US.C., 
s. 400) “that this court adjudge and declare that defendants’ policy complained of herein, 
in the respects it is maintained and enforced pursuant to state statutes as well as in the 
respects it is maintained and enforced in the absence of controlling statutes, violates the 
due process and equal protection clauses of the 14th Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States; and sections 41 and 43 of Title 8 of the United States: Code.’ 

A precise understanding of the Maryland statutory scheme of public education is essen- 
tial to a considered opinion on the question presented by the pleadings and testimony in 
this case. The statutory provisions were discussed at length in the former case, 26 F. S. 792 
(to which reference is hereby made) and need not now be repeated. The opinion in the 
former case was filed on March 1, 1939. The only subsequent legislation upon the subject 
is the Maryland Act of 1939, Ch. 502, approved May 11, 1939 and effective September 1, 
1939, which established a new state minimum salary schedule for white teachers, setting up 
therein a single salary schedule based on preparation and experience, to replace the former 
position-experience schedule. The general effect of the Act was to somewhat increase the 
minimum salary schedule for white teachers, but without any increase in the previously 
established minimum salary for teachers in colored schools.” Attention should also be called 
to the Maryland Act of 1937, Ch. 552, effective September 1, 1939, which made the school 
term for colored children of equal duration to that for white children, there previously 
having been some disparity in the respective terms, those for colored children being generally 
a month or two shorter than those for white children. Hereafter for both it is required that 
the schools be kept open not less than 180 actual school days, or nine months in each year. 

The historical development of Maryland legislation with respect to the comparative 
salaries for white and colored teachers is important in this case. The legislation is said to 
be unique in that while no maximum salary is prescribed for payment by the several County 
Boards of Education, there is a difference which has existed for many years in the minimum 
requirements with respect to white and colored teachers’ salaries, by virtue of which the 
minimum for white teachers has always been very materially higher than the minimum for 
colored teachers. The rating of all teachers both white and colored is determined and 
certified to the County Boards by the State Board, and is based on uniform requirements. 
The salaries for white teachers (and to lesser extent for colored teachers) are graduated to 
professional qualifications and years of experience, so that the schedules are somewhat 
complex; but for simplicity of statement and for purposes of comparison it will be sufficient 
to take the case of white and colored teachers respectively who have a first grade rating 





* As plaintiff has not prayed for an interlocutory injunction a three-judge court was not 
authorized by USC, Title 28, s. 380. Stratton v. St. Louis, S. W. Ry. Co. 282 U.S. 10; McCart 
v. Indianapolis Water Co. 302 U.S. 410. 

The jurisdiction of the court in this case is based on 28 USC, s. 41 (1) and (14). 

*See also Act of 1939, Ch. 514, increasing from 47 cents to 51 cents the county tax levy 
for school purposes as a condition to the benefit of the “Equalization Fund” discussed in 
the former case, and hereinafter also mentioned. 
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and nine years or more experience. In 1904 the first minimum salary act for white teachers 
(there being none at all for colored teachers prior to 1918) prescribed a minimum for white 
teachers of $300 per annum; in 1908 and 1910 this was increased (for a teacher in white 
elementary schools having a first class rating and more than eight years’ experience) to 
$450; in 1916 to $550; in 1918 to $600; in 1920 to $750; in 1922 to $1,150; and in 1939 (on a 
slightly different basis as to professional qualifications and experience), to $1,250, and, if the 
teacher held an academic degree, to $1,450. By comparison the minimum for colored ele- 
mentary teachers of similar rating has been much less. Their salaries have been fixed by 
statute not on a yearly but a monthly basis, and for most of the time heretofore, for seven 
months of the year. In 1918 the minimum was $280 per year, increased in 1920 to $445 per 
year; in 1922 to $595; and in 1939, (by reason of increase in the duration of the school year), 
to $765 per year. At the present time, therefore, the respective minima are $1,250 for white 
teachers and $765 for colored teachers with comparable professional qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

The plaintiff contends that the statutes are unconstitutionally discriminatory on their 
face and should be held generally invalid. On the other hand it is pointed out in defence 
of the statutes that they constitute minimum, not maximum, salaries, and that, while the 
minimum for white teachers is higher than the minimum for teachers in colored schools, the 
statutes affecting the latter do not expressly apply to colored teachers as such but only 
to all teachers in colored schools whether white or colored. It is also to be noted, as was 
pointed out in the opinion in the former case, that the County is the unit for public educa- 
tion in the State; that the County Boards of Education have full authority for discretion as 
to the actual amount to be paid to their teachers both white and colored, and are entirely 
at liberty, in cooperation with the County Commissioners of the Counties respectively, to 
pay higher salaries than the minimum fixed by law; and that in fact nine of the twenty- 
three counties of the State, and Baltimore City, do pay equal salaries to white and colored 
teachers of equal professional qualifications and experience. It is clear enough, therefor, 
that in practical application the statutes of themselves do not necessarily require actual 
discrimination in practice between white and colored teachers on account only of their race 
or color. It is, however, equally clear that the statutes do permit the County Boards to 
make such discrimination, and there is ample evidence that in most of the counties of the 
State (including Anne Arundel County) a very substantial difference between the pay 
schedules of white and colored teachers has always existed. Thus it is shown that the annual 
average salary for white and colored teachers in elementary schools in the Maryland Counties 
for the period of 1921 to 1939 is in the ratio of nearly two to one in favor of the white 
teachers. In 1921 the comparative figures were $881 for white teachers and $442 for colored; 
in 1930 the respective figures were $1,199 and $635, and in 1931, $1,314 and $848. It is, how- 
ever, fairly to be noted that in recent years the disparity has gradually been reduced. The 
average increase in salary over the nineteen-year period has been $433 for white teachers 
and $406 for colored teachers, or a percentage of increase of 49 per cent for the white teachers 
and 92 per cent for the colored teachers. 

The controlling question in the case, however, is not whether the statutes are unconstitu- 
tional on their face, but whether in their practical application they constitute an unconstitu- 
tional discrimination on account of race and color prejudicial to the plaintiff. We must 
therefore look to the testimony in this case to see how the statutes have been applied in 
Anne Arundel County. In the first place we find that for some years past at least the 
County Board of Education of Anne Arundel County, in fixing the salaries of white and 
colored teachers, has paid to both classes more than the minima required by the general 
statutes. In 1937 the County Board of Education fixed the scale of salaries for white teachers, 
in the case of a teacher who has the qualifications and experience above mentioned, at 
$1,250 (the comparable statutory minimum being then $1,150); and for colored teachers at 


*A nondiscriminating minimum salary scale for teachers was held constitutional in 
Bopp v. Clark, 165 Iowa, 697; see also School City of Evansville v. Hickman, 47 Ind. App. 
500. At least 20 states have some form of minimum salary laws for teachers. See “Minimum 
Salary Laws for Teachers,” Nat. Ed. Assoc. Wash. D.C., Jan. 1937. 
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$700; the genera] minimum being $680. These figures are for teachers in elementary schools, 
The plaintiff, however, is the principal of a colored elementary school at Camp Parole, Anne 
Arunde] County, Maryland, with three teacher assistants and he is now in his eleventh 
year of teaching experience. The state minimum statutes do not prescribe the salary for the 
position of a principal of a colored elementary school but do for white principals of elemen- 
tary schools, the minimum for the latter (where the principal has the same qualifications ag 
the plaintiff, and has two to four assistants) being $1,550. The county scale fixes the mini- 
mum salary of a white principal of a comparable school at $1,550, and for a colored principal 
at $955; but in practice the County Board in many cases actually pays higher salaries to 
the principals of schools, in consideration of particular conditions and capacities of the 
respective principals. Thus the plaintiff’s salary for the current year has been fixed at 
$1,058, or $103 more than the minimum, and in the case of three white principals, mentioned 
in the evidence, the salary is $1,800 per year, or $250 more than the minimum. The de- 
fendants contend that the materially higher salaries of these three white teachers of schools 
comparable in size to that of which the plaintiff is a principal is due to the judgment of 
the Board that the three white principals have superior professional] attainments and effi- 
ciency to that of Mills;* but it is to be importantly noted that these personal qualities, 
while explaining greater compensation to the particular individuals than the minimum 
county scale for the particular position, do not account for the difference between $1,058 
only received by Mills and the minimum of $1,550 which by the County scale would have 
to be paid to any white principal of a comparable school. Or, in other words, if Mills were 
a white principal he would necessarily receive according to the County scale not less than 
$1,550 as compared with his actual salary of $1,058. 

The plaintiff has filed this suit not only individually but on behalf of other colored 
teachers in Anne Arundel County including those teaching in colored high schools. By the 
Anne Arundel scale the salaries of teachers and principals of white high schools is some- 
what higher than that for the white elementary schools, the difference ranging from $300 
to $400; and there is also a differential in favor of high school teachers in the scale for 
the colored schools, the difference in favor of the high school teacher being about 
$300. There is also a salary differential between elementary and high school teachers in 
colored schools by the state minimum statute. It is not necessary to state further details 
of the high school schedules in this respect, but the case of Frank E. Butler, a colored 
principal of the Bates High School at Annapolis may be taken for illustration. He received 
an A.B, degree from Morgan College in 1920 and has been continuously employed as a 
teacher in or principal of a colored school in Anne Arundel County for nineteen years. He 
now receives an annual salary of $1,600. A white principal of a comparable white high 
school would receive a minimum of $2,600. 

I also find from the evidence that in Anne Arundel County, there are 243 white teachers 
and 91 colored teachers; but no one colored teacher receives so much salary as any white 
teacher of similar qualifications and experience. 

The crucial question in the case is whether the very substantial differential between the 
salaries of white and colored teachers in Anne Arundel County is due to discrimination on 
account of race or color. I find as a fact from the testimony that it is. Some effort has been 
made by counsel for the defendants to justify the difference in salaries on other grounds. 


‘The defendants also contend that the $1,800 compensation of these three white prin- 
cipals (that is $250 more than the minimum county scale) is in part justified by the fact 
that their particular schools are what are called consolidated schools and that the bus 
transportation of pupils to the school, the busses arriving and leaving at different times, 
requires the principals of these schools to have approximately 1% hours additional attend- 
ance per day at school over and above the time required for Mills, It appears, however, 
that what is required in this respect is additional time from the teachers of the school to 
receive and discharge pupils rather than from the principal alone, The teachers receive no 
additional compensation for their extra time which seems to be substantially merely an 
incident of their genera) duties. 
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Thus it is said that until recently the school term was somewhat longer in the white schools 
than in the colored schools; and it is also said that the colored teachers are less efficient 
than the white teachers because the results of examinations in the white and colored schools 
in Anne Arundel County, when the papers are marked by outside impartial educators, show 
a substantially lower average for colored pupils than for white pupils. But in opposition to 
these contentions it is to be noted that the school term has now been made equal for white 
and colored schools; and the lower grade in examinations attained by colored pupils is 
readily explainable on other grounds than the alleged inefficiency of colored teachers.’ The 
contentions of the defendants in this respect seem really unsubstantial when the whole prob- 
lem is viewed historically in the light of the Maryland law and general state practice on 
the subject, and particularly in the light of the actual practical application of the Maryland 
statutes in Anne Arundel County. And indeed any controversy over the fact would seem to 
be ended by the testimony of the defendant, Fox, who is Superintendent of Education in 
Anne Arundel County and an executive officer of the County School Board, and that of 
Miss McNeely, the financial secretary of the Board, both of whom substantially admitted 
that the discrimination in the county schedule of minimum salaries for white and colored 
teachers respectively was at least largely influenced by the fact of race or color. 

I conclude therefore from the pleadings and testimony that the plaintiff has established 
that he as a colored teacher is unconstitutionally discriminated against in the practice of 
his profession by the discrimination made between white and colored teachers by the 
County Board of Anne Arundel County; and that he is entitled to an injunction against 
the continuation of such discrimination to the extent that it is based solely on the grounds 
of race or color, and that he is also entitled to a declaratory decree to the effect that such 
unlawful discrimination exists; but I do not think the plaintiff is entitled to an injunction 
to the extent prayed for in the concluding clause of the prayer for an injunction reading: 
“and from payment to the plaintiff or any other colored teacher or principal employed by 
them a less salary than they pay any white teacher or principal employed by them and 
filling an equivalent position in the public schools of Anne Arundel County.” It does not 
follow that because the positions are equivalent the particular persons filling them are 
necessarily equal in all respects in professional attainments and efficiency; and some range 
of discretion in determining actual salaries for particular teachers is entirely permissible to 
the County Board of Education. If the County Board continues to observe the minimum 
state statute for salaries for white teachers, it is difficult to see how it would have legal 
justification for paying colored teachers less than the minimum required for white teachers 
of similar standard professional qualifications and experience, as such discrimination would 
seem to be clearly based solely on race or color, But the Board has full discretion in its 
judgment to pay more than the minimum to any white or colored teacher who merits it, 
provided the discrimination is not solely on account of race or color. 

I do not find it necessary in this case to expressly decide that the state minimum statute 
for white teachers is necessarily on its face unconstitutional, because it is the county prac- 
tice rather than the mere terms of the statute which prejudices the plaintiff. There are 
practical advantages to the County School Board in observing the state statute, as it 
thereby becomes entitled to participate in the so-called Equalization Fund provided by 
the State as fully explained in the opinion in the former case. That is to say, it will be less 
expensive to Anne Arundel County to raise the colored teachers’ pay to the minimum of 
the state statute for white teachers than to fail to comply therewith and lose the benefit 
of the Equalization Fund. The evidence shows that, to bring the colored teachers’ pay up 
to the statutory minimum for the white teachers, will cost the County only $45,000, while 
at the present time it is receiving about $100,000 from the Equalization Fund. To raise 
this extra $45,000 will mean seven or eight cents additional on the general County tax rate 





"See “Special Problems of Negro Education,” by Doxey A. Wilkerson, Staff Study No. 
12, prepared for the Advisory Committee of Education, published by the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1939, pages 8, 14, 22, 24. 
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for school purposes. I am not unmindful of the difficult financial position which is thus 
created for the County, as has been so forcibly urged by counsel. The County has a present 
very high tax rate of about $2.30 per $100 of assessed valuation of property. It is also true 
that the problem presented by this case is not peculiar alone to Anne Arundel County, but 
exists to a more or less extent in many other counties of the state; and indeed the problem 
is not limited to the State of Maryland, but exists in many southern states.’ 

Nor has Anne Arundel County been unmindful of or indifferent to its problems. As 
previously noted, it does not limit the pay of its teachers either white or colored to the 
minima of the state statutes. In January 1938 the Board passed a resolution expressing 
sympathy with the proposition that the salaries of white and colored teachers should be 
equalized by state law, and expressing regret that no immediate action could be taken by 
the Board toward that result in view of the county’s finances, but indicating an intention 
to soon make some increase in the rate of pay for the colored teachers. For the scholastic 
year 1939-40 it has increased its budget for colored teachers’ salaries from $66,000 to 
$74,000, which is a much larger proportionate increase for colored teachers than for white 
teachers, the increase for the latter being from $210,000 to $218,000. In January 1939 it 
voluntarily increased by ten per cent the salaries of colored school teachers for the remain- 
ing months of the scholastic year 1938-39. That percentage increase was not continued for 
the current year; but in October of this year the Board proposed to a representative delega- 
tion of county colored school teachers that it would for the succeeding scholastic year and 
for each year thereafter increase their salaries by an additional ten per cent until they 
approximated the state minimum for white teachers, it being estimated that it would re- 
quire four or five years to bring about such equalization, on the condition that the present 
suit be withdrawn; but this proposition was declined by the plaintiff whose action in the 
matter had the support of all the colored teachers of the county. But these financial con- 
siderations cannot control the supreme law of the land as expressed in the 14th Amendment, 
and the implementing Acts of Congress which must be controlling here. 

Some objections by the defendants to the relief asked by the plaintiff were considered 
in the former case. Thus it is argued that the plaintiff is not entitled to complain because 
he is a public employe; in the former opinion the view was taken that he has a sufficient 
status as a qualified school teacher by profession and occupation to have the question 
determined. Again it is argued that an injunction should not be granted because there is 
an adequate remedy at law by mandamus in the state court. This also was discussed in the 
former case, but in a somewhat different connection. The objections to an injunction which 
were there held valid, do not exist here; and Title 8, s. 43 of the United States Code ex- 
pressly authorizes an injunction as a possibly appropriate remedy in this class of cases. 

The County Board of Education also contends that if the plaintiff is entitled to the 
relief prayed for in this case, it has a remedy over against the State Board of Education and 
the County Commissioners of Anne Arundel County. But for the reasons fully stated in 
the opinion in the former case, I do not find or conclude that there is any judicial remedy, 
as distinct from legislative amendments, to which the defendants are entitled against the 
State Board of Education and the state officers in charge of the Equalization Fund, or any 
present remedy over against the County Commissioners of Anne Arundel County. The 
applicable legal procedure is that the County Board of Education will have to prepare a 
new budget for the next scholastic year, and the County Commissioners, to the extent re- 
quired by the statutes, will thereafter have to fix the necessary county rate for taxation. I 
conclude therefore that the third party complaints must be dismissed. 

Counsel for the plaintiff are also not unmindful of the financial problem which will 
necessarily be faced by the County Board of Education and County Commissioners of 


*See Special Problems of Negro Education by Doxey A. Wilkerson, Staff Study No. 12, 
prepared for Advisory Committee on Education, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1939; also Progress and Problems for Equal Pay for Equal Work, published by the National 
Educational Association, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C., June 1939, p. 24; and 
Minimum Salary Laws for Teachers, published by the same Association January, 1937. 
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Anne Arundel County by reason of the injunction to be issued in this case, and have ex- 
pressed willingness to have the operative effect of the injunction postponed until the 
preparation of the next annual budget by the County School Board; and therefore the 
judgment to be entered will confirm to this agreement. 

The findings of fact and conclusions of law expressed in this opinion are intended to be 
in compliance with Rule 52 of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure; but if counsel on 
either side desire separate and more explicit findings of fact they can be prepared and 
submitted for consideration. As already stated, the controlling issue of fact is whether there 
has been unlawful discrimination by the defendants in determining the salaries of white 
and colored teachers in Anne Arundel County solely on account of race or color, and my 
finding from the testimony is that this question must be answered in the affirmative, and 
the conclusion of law is that the plaintiff is therefore entitled to an injunction against the 
continuance of this unlawful discrimination. I wish to make it plain, however, that the 
court is not determining what particular amounts of salaries must be paid in Anne Arundel 
County either to white or colored teachers individually; nor is the Board in any way to 
be prohibited by the injunction in this case from exercising its judgment as to the respective 
amounts to be paid to individual teachers based on their individual qualifications, capacities 
and abilities, but is only enjoined from discrimination in salaries on account of race or 
color. 

Counsel, after conference between themselves, can submit the appropriate form of judg- 
ment. 

W. CaLvIn CHESNUT, 
U. S. District Judge 
Dated: 
November 22, 1939 


Section D: The Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes 


SoME EpUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE SURVEY OF 
WHITE-COLLAR AND SKILLED NEGRO WORKERS 


D. A. WILKERSON 


HERE HAS JUST BEEN ISSUED A SEC- 
OND REPORT’ of the 1936, Interior 
Department-sponsored, WPA-financed 
Survey of the Training and Employ- 
ment of White-Collar and Skilled 
Negro Workers. Volume II, “Male 
Negro Skilled Workers in the United 
States, 1930-36,” is based upon inter- 
views with 78,330 male Negro skilled 
workers in 81 cities in different sections 
of the nation. Special analysis is made 
of the depression-era inter-occupation- 
al movements of workers in 23 specific 
trades, representing the ‘“‘usual occupa- 
‘Robert C. Weaver, The Urban Negro 
Worker in the United States, 1925-36, Vol. 
II, “Male Negro Skilled Workers in the 


United States, 1930-36.” Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1939. Pp. 87. 


tions’? of 84.7 per cent of the total 
sample. 

Among the extensive data presented 
in this second report, several groups 
are of especial significance for voca- 
tional education and guidance. Partic- 
ularly is this true of information rela- 
tive to occupational shiftings among 
workers with varying amounts of 
general schooling, workers with varry- 


*“Usual occupation” is defined by the 
Survey Report as “the trade or occupation 
at which the person customarily works, and 
which he looks upon as his regular occupa- 
tion. It does not cover those occupations 
for which the person was trained but at 
which he has never worked nor occupations 
at which the person would like to work if 
such employment were available.” (P. 1.) 
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ing amounts of trade schooling, and 
workers whose vocational training for 
their “usual occupations” was ob- 
tained by different methods. The most 
important findings in these regards, 
together with what appear to be their 
educational implications, are sum- 
marized briefly below. 

In the first place, there is some evi- 
dence of a positive relationship be- 


schooling. Apparently, those skilled 
workers who were able to maintain 
or move into what they consider their 
“regular” ocupations were, in general, 
a better educated group than those 
who shifted from their usual occupa- 
tions, either to other occupations or 
to unemployment. 

Second, is appears that there is no 
consistent positive relationship be- 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF SKILLED WORKERS WITH 4, 8 AND 12 Yuars oF Basic ScHOOLING, 
BY OCCUPATIONAL SHIFTING Groups: 1930-36* 








Occupational Shifting Group 


Per Cent, Basic Schooling of: 








12 Years 8 Years 4 Years 

A. Employed in usual occupation in 1930; un- 

EIRTR RMA ARREARS 5 555s; 0, oss 10 0) aveusioie lene ys ove 18.5 A 6.9 
B. Changed from usual occupation in 1930, to 

other occupation in 1936................ 16.8 20.7 6.5 
C. Employed in usual occupation, both in 1930 

DREAMIN oo nna us Sosec iw io seinis Ga Sunksieuse eso asienee 19.3 19.1 6.6 
D. Changed from other occupation in 1930, to 

usual occupation in 1936................ 23 .9 Maik 61 





® Ibid. Derived from Table 6, Appendix B, p. 57. 


tween amount of basic general school- 
ing, on the one hand, and occupational 
stability and progress during the chief 
depression years, on the other. This 
is suggested by Table I, presenting 
indices of the basic schooling of work- 
ers who shifted out of or into, or re- 
mained in, their usual occupations be- 
tween 1930 and 1936. 

Groups A, B, C and D, above, may 
be assumed to conform roughly to 
different points on a four-interval pref- 
erential scale of occupational shift- 
ing, ranging from an usual-occupa- 
tion-to-unemployment shift (Group 
A) to an other-to-usual-occupation 
shift (Group D). It will be noted that 
the percentage of workers with 12 
years of basic general schooling in- 
creases consistently from the lowest 
point (Group A-15.5%) to the highest 
point (Group D-23.9%) on this so- 
called preferential scale of occupa- 
tional shifting. Quite the reverse is 
true of the percentage of workers with 
only 8 or 4 years of basic general 


tween amount of trade schooling, or 
even having had some trade schooling, 
and occupational stability. As may be 
seen from Table II, skilled workers 
who changed from their usual occupa- 
tions in 1930 to unemployment in 1936 
(Group A) represented a higher in- 
cidence of trade schooling than those 
who shifted from usual to other oc- 
cupations (Group B), or who main- 
tained employment in their usual occu- 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF SKILLED WORKERS WITH 

None, 2 YEARS, AND 4 YEARS OF TRADE 

ScHOOLING, BY OccCUPATIONAL SHIFTING 
Groups: 1930-36* 








Per Cent with Trade 


Occupational 
Schooling of: 


Shifting Groups 
(See Table I) 





None 2 years 4 years 





1 Ee 82.4 5.5 3.1 
(ea 85.0 5.2 2.9 
re se rceis 85.0 5.1 3.2 
D 82.5 6.2 3.4 





® Ibid. Derived from Table 8, Appendix B, p.60. 
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pations (Group C). “In only one trade, 
electrical work, does there seem to 
be much relationship between oc- 
cupational stability and trade school- 
ing for those in usual occupation in 
1930.’* It is noteworthy, however, 
that the incidence of trade schooling 
was generally higher for workers who 
entered their usual occupations be- 
tween 1930 and 1936 (Group D) than 


ing (with the possible exception of 
younger persons entering their “usual 
occupations’), and no clear relation- 
ships with method of securing voca- 
tional training. What are the implica- 
tions of these findings for the vocation- 
al education and guidance of Negroes? 
The data here presented do not, in 
themselves, afford an adequate basis 
for a conclusive answer. However, at 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF SKILLED WORKERS SECURING Basic VOCATIONAL TRAINING BY 
DIFFERENT METHODS, BY OCCUPATIONAL SHIFTING Groups: 1930—-36* 








Method of Securing Basic 
Vocational Training 


Occupational Shifting Groups 
(See Table I) 








A B C D 
Formal educationionly... ....... 604066060: 2.0 1.6 1.8 2.2 
Anprenticeship only: ........ 662 sccseees 10.6 9.8 10.7 11.0 
IM TIONIGINBE CNN 5 61's 555 05sie aves eisresaieieee ss 25.2 28.0 27.5 26.2 
Formal education and apprenticeship.... . 2.6 2.1 2.2 3.0 
Formal education and experience........ 6.9 6.5 OEY. 8.3 
Apprenticeship and experience........... 46.9 47.1 45.5 43.7 
Formal ed., apprentice., and experience... 5.1 4.8 5.0 5.5 

1 ar 3 0.1 0.1 0.2 


PEGG MURR corso da lett avalote aude aais-s 





® Ibid. Derived from Table 9, Appendix B, p. 61. 


for all other groups. There is some evi- 
dence that this latter relationship re- 
flects the entrance of younger and bet- 
ter trained men into what they con- 
sider their “regular” occupations.* 

Third, there appear to be no out- 
standing relationships between oc- 
cupational shifting and methods of 
securing basic vocational training. Al- 
though Table III indicates “a slight 
increase in the relative importance of 
formal education only, and appren- 
ticeship only, it also shows that oc- 
cupational shifting has sustained the 
relative importance of experience only 
as a means of basic training for 
jobs.” 

Thus, the occupational stability of 
these male Negro skilled workers be- 
tween 1930 and 1936 reveals definite 
positive relationships with amount of 
general schooling, no consistent rela- 
tionships with amount of trade school- 


*Ibid., p. 36. 
*Ibid., p. 36. 


least a tentative inference would seem 
to be warranted. 

A common assumption is that added 
increments of general schooling and, 
to an even greater extent, formal 
training for specific jobs tend defi- 
nitely to facilitate desirable vocational 
adjustments. If this were a valid as- 
sumption, then, one should expect 
those workers with relatively more 
general schooling and/or trade school- 
ing to find much greater representa- 
tion among workers who maintained 
or achieved depression-era employ- 
ment in their usual occupations than 
among workers who did not. With 
reference to the skilled workers here 
surveyed, this expectation is fulfilled 
so far as general schooling is con- 
cerned. However, it definitely is not 
fulfilled as regards formal vocational 
training, or trade schooling. In fact, 
the data cast some doubt as to whether 
there are any such beneficial effects 
as are commonly alleged from the 
formal vocational education that 
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many of these workers had received. 

One can but speculate as to the 
proper interpretation of the findings 
here reported, and hence, as to their 
educational implications. Two hypoth- 
eses are advanced. The first is that 
general schooling is perhaps even more 
important than is commonly assumed 
as a basis for vocational adjustment. 


This conjecture is consistent with 
Edwards’ generalization that “the 


demand in the future will be. . . more 
and more for the worker who is en- 
dowed with intelligence and quick 
mental reactions and who is capable 
of rapid adjustments to new situa- 
tions and to new work conditions.’”® 
It is consistent likewise with Russell’s 
judgment that “specialized vocational 
education at an early age . . . should 
be discouraged”; that “specific voca- 
tional training should not be offered 
until the latter part of the high school 
period.’”® The relationships revealed 
by Table I suggest that, not only in 
the interest of social-civic adjustment, 
in general, but as an aid to vocational 
adjustment, in particular, a good basic 
general education is an essential part 
of the equipment of each worker. 

The second hypothesis, complemen- 
tary to the first, is that, though formal 
vocational training may normally con- 
tribute significantly to vocational ad- 
justment, the amount and/or charac- 
ter of such training received by the 
one-sixth of these Negro skilled work- 
ers who report one or more years of 
trade schooling’ was such that the 
“normal” potentialities of vocational 
training were not realized. Perhaps 

° Alba M. Edwards, “Composition of the 
Nation’s Labor Force,” The Annals, Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science,” March, 1936. 

®*John Dale Russell, et al, Vocational 
Education. (Staff Study No. 8, The Ad- 
visory Committee on Education) Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1938. 
P. 194. 

"Of the 78,330 workers included in the 
survey sample, 15.8 per cent reported having 
received one or more years of trade school- 
ing. See: Robert C. Weaver, op. cit., Table 
8, Appendix B, p. 60. 


three years of trade schooling, the 
median for the group reporting such 
training,® is not enough to “show up” 
in such analyses as are involved in 
Tables II and III. Or perhaps—and 
this would seem to be more probable 
—the formal vocational education 
given these workers was ineptly con- 
ceived and inefficiently conducted in 
the light of modern industrial de- 
mands. Here may be evidence that, in 
the words of the survey report: “For 
Negroes even more than for all ele- 
ments of the population, trade school- 
ing in the past has not been an effec- 
tive method of preparation for life’s 
work”; and further, that “it is impor- 
tant to develop new programs in line 
with technological trends. Negro in- 
dustrial education in the past has not 
done this.’ 





University Research in the Field 
of Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes 


URING RECENT YEARS, NUMEROUS 

MASTER’S THESES AND DOCTOR'S 
DISSERTATIONS have been prepared 
which relate more or less directly to 
the vocational guidance and voca- 
tional education of Negroes. For the 
convenience of students in this field, 
a classified list of such studies is pre- 
sented below. Unpublished studies in 
the group can usually be obtained 
through inter-library exchange. 


A. Vocational choices and interests of high 
school and college students; also relation 
of choices to opportunities: 

1. Barrow, C. L., “The Vocational Interests 
of Negro High School Pupils in Louisi- 
ana.’ Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, 1934. 

2. Beavers, Louise L., “A Study of the 
Intelligence, Vocational Interests, and 
Vocational Possibilities of Negro Junior 
High School Girls.” Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. University of Cincinnati, 
1935. 

3. Byrd, James A., “A Study of the Voca- 
tional-Industrial Interests of Negro Boys 
in the Secondary Schools of Dayton, 


Ohio.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
* Ibid. 
*Ibid., p. 5. 

















10. Morton, James T.., 


12. Shamwell, Earl E., 


13. Tomkins, Melvin H., 


14. Wingo, Donald C., “A 


15. Anderson, Marcus L., 
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Columbus: Ohio State University, 1932. 
86 p 
ral Charles L., “Major Factors In- 
volved in the Vocational Choices of 
Negro College Students.” Doctor’s Dis- 
sertation. Cornell University, 1935. 

. Covington, Floyd C., “Occupational 
Choices in Relation to Economic Oppor- 

tunities of Negro Youth in Pittsburgh.” 

Unpublished Master’s Thesis. Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh, 1928. 
Daniels, Virginia R. McD. “Attitudes 
Affecting the Occupational Affiliation of 
Negroes.” Unpublished Doctor’s Disser- 

tation. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 

burgh, 1938. 

. Drake, Joseph F., “Occupational Inter- 

ests and Opportunities as Determinants 

in the Construction of Curricula for a 

Negro Land-Grant College in Alabama.” 

Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation. 

Ithaca: Cornell University, 1938. 

Hardy, John G., “A Study of the Voca- 

tional Intentions of Negro Students in 

Fourteen City High Schools of Ala- 

bama.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 

Ames: Iowa State College, 1933. 

. Hyte, C., “The Occupational Choices of 
Negro Boys in Indiana and Kentucky 
High Schools,” Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis. Boulder: University of Colorado, 
1934. 
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“The Vocational 
Choices of Negro College Men.” Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. Evanston: 
Northwestern University, 1935. 

. Reeves, George W., “A Study of the 
Relation of Student Choices and School 
Preparation to Occupational Oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in Alabama.” Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan, 1932. 

“The Vocational 

Choices of Negro Children Enrolled in 

the Minneapolis Public Schools with an 

Analysis of the Vocational Choices for 

the Children Made by Their Parents.” 

Unpublished Master’s Thesis. Minne- 

apolis: University of Minnesota, 1939. 

“An Investigation 

of the Vocational Choices of Negro 

High School Pupils,’ Unpublished Mas- 

ter’s Thesis. Lawrence: University of 

Kansas, 1927. 


_ 


Study of Subject 
and Occupational Interests of Seniors in 
Negro High Schools.” Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, 1937. 


B. Vocational pursuits and opportunities: 


“The Educational 
and Vocational Opportunities for Ne- 
groes in Columbus, Ohio.” Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Columbus: Ohio State 
University. 1936. 64 pp. 


16. 


y 


20. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


Bary, Evelyn R., “The Negro Girl in 
Commercial Life in New York City.” 

Unpublished Master’s Thesis. New 
York: New York University. 1931. 36 pp. 
Colbert, Everett H., “A Study of the 
Nature and Requirements of New York 
City Clerical Occupations Open to Ne- 
gro Men and Women.” Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. New York University, 
1929. 55 pp. 


. Dill, Lowell P., “The Industrial Pursuits 


of Employed Negroes in the Major In- 
dustries of Bessemer, Alabama, as Re- 
lated to An Adult Vocational Training 
Problem.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
Fort Collins: Colorado State College, 
1936. 


. Fairclough, Alice B., “A Study of the 


Occupational Opportunities for Negro 
Women in New York City.” Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. New York: 
New York University, 1929. 69 pp. 
Gould, Howard D., “A Survey of the 
Occupational Opportunities for Negroes 
in Allegheny County.” Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Pittsburgh: University 
of Pittsburgh, 1934. 


. Hall, Edgerton E., “The Negro Wage 


Earner in New Jersey.” Unpublished 
Doctor’s Dissertation. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University, 1933. 

Mason, Harrison O., “A Study of the 
Occupational Opportunities for Negroes 
in the City of Dayton, Ohio. Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis. Springfield: Wit- 
tenberg College, 1935. 

Mirmow, Miriam, “Occupational and 
Educational Mobility of the American 
Negro Since the Civil War. 1937 Dis- 
sertation for Special Honors. Smith 
College. 

Norris, Ernest M., “Determining Impli- 
cations for Vocational Education from 
Certain Characteristics and Trends of 
the Negro Population in Kentucky.” 
Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation. 
Ithaca: Cornell University, 1934. 
Phillips, Augusta, “The Industrial Op- 
portunities for Negroes in Selected 
Southern Cities, 1920-1930.” Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1936. 

Roney, Alta M., “A Study of the Edu- 
cational and Occupational Backgrounds 
of 404 Negro Employees.” Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan, 1932. 
Stedfole, Hilda W., “A Study of Occu- 
pations Engaged in by Negro Men and 
Women of Red Bank, New Jersey.” Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. New York: 
New York University, 1933. 

Wilson, Atwood S., “The Vocational Op- 
portunity and Education of Colored 
Pupils in Indiana.” Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago, 1935. 
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29. Wilson, Atwood S., “The Vocational Op- 
portunity and Education of Colored 


30. 


31. 


32. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


41. 


. Jones, Walter B., “A 


Pupils at Louisville.” Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago, 1934. 

Yarbrough, Dean S., “Racial Adjustment 
in Small Communities.” Unpublished 
Doctor’s Dissertation. Pittsburgh: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1934. 


Occupations of high school and college 
graduates: 


Barrows, Bryan H., Jr., “A Survey of 
the Vocational Status of 137 Graduates 
of Kemp High School, Bryan, Texas.” 
Unpublished Bachelor’s Thesis. Prairie 
View State College, 1938. 

Bryce, Maryann, “Vocational Adjust- 
ment of 101 Negro High School Gradu- 
ates in Allegheny County.” Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh. 


. Brown, Mildred L., “A Follow-Up Study 


of Students in a Vocational School.” Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. Washington: 
Howard University, 1938. 

Cherry, David K., “The Vocational Ac- 
tivities of Educated Negroes.” Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1931. 

Flannigan, Clare F., “A Study of the 
Occupational Adjustments of a Selected 
Group of Colored High School Gradu- 
ates.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
Washington: Catholic University, 1932. 
Franklin, Ann, “A Survey of the Voca- 
tional Status of 40 G. W. Jackson High 
School Graduates, Corsica, Texas.” Un- 
published Bachelor’s Thesis. Prairie View 
State College, 1936. 
Galloway, Clarence W., “A Study of the 
Vocational Distribution of the Graduates 
of Peabody High School, Petersburg, 
Virginia, for the Period 1922-1927.” Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. Hampton: 
Hampton Institute, 1934. 

Hill, Lester V., “A Follow-Up Study of 
the Graduates of Three Negro Trade 
Training Institutions of Virginia for the 
Period 1927-1937.” Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan, 1938. 


. Holden, Percy H., “After School Careers 


of Negro High School Graduates of 
Houston, Texas, for 1933.” Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Boulder: University of 
Colorado, 1936. 

Study of the Gradu- 
ates of Douglass High School, Sulphur 
Springs, Texas, 1934-1937, with a View 
to Curricula Revision Along Vocational 
Lines.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
Hampton: Hampton Institute, 1938. 
Morris, Mary U., “A Study of After 
School Careers of a Selected Group of 
Negro College Graduates in Relation to 
Their Background and College Educa- 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


52. 


53. 
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tion. Washington: Catholic University. 
Usher, Bazoline E., “An Analysis of the 
Occupational Records of Students from 
Three Georgia High Schools During the 
Period 1926-1936. Unpublished Master's 
Thesis. Atlanta University, 1933. 


. Programs of vocational and educational 


guidance: 


Arnold, Timmoxena F., “The Vocational 
Guidance Program in A. G. Monroe High 
School, Waco, Texas.” Unpublished 
Bachelor’s Thesis. Prairie View State 
College, 1936. 
Board, John A., “A Proposed Plan of 
Guidance for Dayton High School, Day- 
ton, Texas.’”’ Unpublished Bachelor’s The- 
sis. Prairie View State College, 1938. 
Brawley, James P., “Organization and 
Administration of Personnel Bureaus in 
the Negro Colleges of the M. E. Church.” 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis. Evanston: 
Northwestern University, 1925.” 


. Briggs, Theodore, “An Evaluation of the 


Vocational Guidance Work Done in the 
High School for Negroes in the State of 
Florida on the basis of the Principles 
Set Up By George E. Myers.” Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1936. 

Jenkins, Martin D., “Personnel Work 
in 22 Negro Institutions of Higher 
Learning.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
Evanston: Northwestern University, 
1933. 

Kaffie, I. W., “A Proposed Plan for 
Vocational Guidance in Booker T. Wash- 
ington High School, Houston, Texas.” 
Unpublished Bachelor’s Thesis. Prairie 
View State College, 1938. 

Keck, Demetrious H., “A Suggested Pro- 
gram of Vocational Guidance for the 
Washington High School of Raleigh, 
North Carolina.” Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan, 1938. 

Morris, Talitha L., “A Determination of 
Freshman Guidance Needs at Wiley Col- 


lege.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
Ithaca: Cornell University, 1937. 
. Mucklerov, Ula “Trends in Vo- 


cational Guidance with Suggestions for 
a Guidance Program | in the Senior High 
Schools for Negroes.” Unpublished Mas- 
_ Thesis. Atlanta: Atlanta University, 
938. 

Peters, W. J., “A Proposed Guidance 
Plan for the Booker T. Washington High 
School of Dallas, Texas.” Unpublished 
Bachelor’s Thesis. Prairie View State 
College, 1938. 

Walker, Obziene L., “Educational Guid- 
ance Needs of Junior High School Pu- 
pils.”’ Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
Washington: Howard University, 1938. 
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E. Programs of vocational education in 


54. 


56. 


a 


57. 


58. 


60. 


general: 


Allen, Wilson S., “Industrial Education 
for Negroes in Secondary Schools in 
Florida.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
Columbus: Ohio State University, 1936. 
Green, Mathew, J., “A Problem of Negro 
Education with Respect to Withdrawals 
and a Curriculum for Vocational Fitness.” 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis. Boston: 
Boston University, 1934. 

Harvey, Thomas W., “Survey, Kansas 
Vocational School, 1932.” Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Lawrence: University 
of Kansas, 1933. 

Hill, Patton J., “Vocational Education in 
the Negro Senior High Schools of West 
Virginia.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
Bloomington: Indiana University, 1933. 
Johnson, Rufus C., “The Vocational In- 
dustrial Education for Negroes in the 
United States.” Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis. State College: Pennsylvania 
State College, 1935. 


. Jones, Leslie, O., “A Study of Vocational 


Education in 26 Negro High Schools in 
Texas.” Unpublished Bachelor’s Thesis. 
Prairie View State College, 1938. 

Rigast, Adolph, “Industrial Education 
Among American Negroes.” Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin, 1921. 


F. Vocational education in special fields 


61. 


63. 


64. 


. Carter, Millard T., 


(a) Agriculture 

Arnold, Frank A., “The Need for Voca- 
tional "Agriculture in the Negro High 
Schools of Somerset County in the State 
of Maryland.” Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis. State College: Pennsylvania State 
College, 1937. 

“A Procedure for 
Making the Course of Study for the 
Agricultural Curriculum of the Negro 
High Schools of Virginia.” Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1935. 

Clark, Mathew, “An Analysis of the De- 
velopment of Public School Agriculture 
for Negroes in Louisiana.” Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Ames: Iowa State Col- 
lege, 1934. 

Dean, Clarence E., “A Survey of Agri- 
cultural Instruction Offered in Evening 
Schools for Negro Farmers in North 
Carolina and Virginia.” Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Ames: Iowa State Col- 
lege, 1930. 746 pp. 


. Flowers, Walter A., “An Analysis of the 


Recommendations of Teachers and 
Farmers as to What Should Be Taught 
in Farm Mechanics Courses in the Negro 
High Schools of Mississippi.” Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Ames: Iowa State Col- 
lege, 1933. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


. Oliver, Julius A., 


. Perry, Benjamin L., 


_ Wilson, 


Floyd, Arthur, “The Attitude of Negro 
Vocational Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics Pupils Toward Farming as a Fac- 
tor Affecting the Program.” Master The- 
sis. Ithaca: Cornell University, 1929. 
Freeman, James N., “The Development 
of Public School Education in Agricul- 
ture for Negroes of South Carolina.” 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis. Ames: 
Iowa State College, 1934 

Gibson, James W., “The Development 
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Section E: Higher Education 


Tue Cost or ArrenpING Necro CoLLeces AND UNIVERSITIES 


MARTIN D. JENKINS 


Mn THAN ONE HUNDRED INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR NEGRO STUDENTS offer 
some work on the college level. In view 
of the fact that little published in- 
formation concerning the programs of 
these institutions is available, it is the 
purpose of the writer to present per- 
iodically in this department informa- 
tion concerning specific areas within 
the field of higher education for Ne- 
groes. 

The present discussion is concerned 
with this problem: “What is the cost 
of attending Negro colleges and uni- 


The writer is indebted to Miss Evelyn 
Carrington, graduate NYA _ student, for 
searching out the catalogue data presented 
here. 





versities?” It is hoped that the pres- 
entation will be of value in the guid- 
ance of prospective college students 
and to college administrators who may 
wish to compare costs in their own in- 
stitutions with those in other colleges 
and universities. 

The study presents data relative to 
the amount of money a student is 
charged annually for tuition and fees, 
and board, room and laundry in the 
several institutions. No attempt is 
made to determine, or to estimate, 
the cost of other necessary expenses 
such as clothing, transportation, et 
cetera. There is a wide variation in 
these items, of course, even among 
students in the same institution. Ex- 
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Total Costs 





Cost of Board, Room 








Name of Institution Male Non- and Laundry 
Boarding Boarding 
Students Students Male Female 

Talladega College $318 b b b 
Tuskegee Institute 260 80 180 180 

180 36 144 144 
Alabama State Teachers College 216 54 162 162 
Miles Memorial 235 73 162 162 
Selma University 127 29 98 87 
Stillman Institute 146 46 90 90 
Oakwood Junior College 265 68 198 197 
Dunbar Junior College 8 56 — — 
Agricultural & Mechanical 207 36 165 165 
Philander Smith College 222 78 144 144 
Delaware State College 174 8 166 166 

District of Columbia: 

Howard University 432 162 270 270 
Miner Teachers College a 8 — — 
Agricultural & Mechanical College 183 18 170 170 
Bethune-Cookman Institute 259 74 180 180 
Edwards Waters College 
Florida Memorial College 
Florida N. & I. Institute 258 75 180 162 
Beda Academy 
Georgia Baptist College 1294 324 904 904 
Clark University 263 75 189 189 
N. & A. College 132 34 96 96 
Fort Valley N. & I. 145 35 120 120 
Morehouse College 306 108 198 198 
Morris Brown College 240 75 162 162 

234 72 162 162 
Spellman College 315° 90 225° 225 
Georgia State Industrial College 189 72 117 117 
Kentucky State Industrial College 195 30 165 165 
Louisville Municipal College . 80 -— — 
Southern University 155 15 135 135 
Xavier University . 92 — ~— 
Louisiana Rural Normal 
Leland University 153 23 130 135 
Dillard University 260 70 190 190 
Coppin Normal Z 
Maryland State Teachers College 135 15 125 125 
Morgan College 339 132 207 — 
Princess Anne Academy 203 63 152 144 
Southern Christian Institute 144 24 120 112 
Tougaloo College 213 46 166 166 
Alcorn Agri. & Mech. 147 22 125 125 








titution does not have a boarding department. 

Information not available. 

“Women students only. re ; 
R@teived too late to enter in tabulations in following tables. 
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TABLE I—Continued 
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Total Costs 





Cost of Board, Room 








Name of Institution Male Non- and Laundry 
Boarding Boarding 
Students Students Male Female 
Campbell College 
Jackson College 
Mississippi Industrial 157 48 108 111 
Natchez College 
Rust College 207 84 121 110 
Missourt: 
Western College 161 44 117 117 
Lincoln University 201 32 169 169 
Stowe Teachers ® 0 
North Carolina: 
Agricultural & Technical 229 99 127 118 
North Carolina 280 95 180 180 
Bennett College 306° 117 306° 189 
Shaw University 227 90 160 160 
St. Augustine College 236 76 160 160 
Livingstone College 219 66 153 153 
Fayetteville Normal 172 47 135 135 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 223 64 160 151 
Elizabeth City Normal 180 45 144 144 
Barber-Scotia Seminary 189° 59 128¢ 128 
Immanuel Lutheran 158 62 — —- 
Johnson C. Smith 273 120 153 153 
Palmer Memorial Institute 213 49 162 162 
Kittrell College 194 49 144 144 
Ohio: 
Wilberforce University 233 30 198 198 
Oklahoma: 
A. & N. University 178 44 162 162 
Pennsylvania: 
Cheyney State Teachers College 344 92 252 252 
Lincoln University 377 142 230 230 
South Carolina: 
Claflin College 189 64 125 125 
Voorhees Junior College b 31 b — 
A. & M. College 162 60 102 102 
Allen University 179 53 126 126 
Benedict College 190 74 116 116 
Bettis Junior College 82 6 72 72 
Clinton College 
Friendship College 109 28 81 81 
Morris College 160 40 112 111 
Tennessee: 
Knoxville College 297 93 201 201 
Lane College 192 61 126 126 
Morristown N. & I. College 214 55 156 156 
Swift Memorial Jr. College 138 26 112 112 
Fisk University 439 166 259 259 
Tennessee A. & I. College 191 45 146 146 
Lemoyne College 202 82 120 126 
Texas: 
Prairie View State College 209 55 154 154 
St. Phillips 171 81 90 90 
Tillotson College 208 71 135 135 
Bishop College 280 100 179 179 
Texas College 265 95 168 168 
Mary Allen Seminary 165 57 108 108 
Wiley College 284 104 180 180 


Butler College 
Houston Junior College 
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TABLE I—Continued 








Total Costs 





Cost of Board, Room 








Name of Institution Male Non- and Laundry 
Boarding Boarding 
Students Students Male Female 
Jarvis Christian Institute 199 48 140 140 
Paul Quinn College 182 63 119 119 
Samuel Huston College 168 71 97 97 
Virginia: 
Virginia State College 259 70 188 178 
Virginia Union University 300 109 191 191 
Virginia Theological Seminary 177 56 121 
St. Paul N. & I. Institute 245 60 180 180 
Hampton Institute 294 106 197 197 
West Virginia: 
West Virginia State College 234 51 180 180 
Bluefield Teachers College 257 66 188 182 
Storer College 225 61 162 162 





cluded also are fees, such as ma- 
triculation, laboratory and late regis- 
tration, which are not assessed every 
student every semester. The figures 
presented, consequently, by no means 
represent a student’s total annual ex- 
penses. 

The data for each institution were 
secured from the latest available cata- 
logue issued by the institution; in 
most instances this was the 1939-40 
bulletin. The figures presented are be- 
lieved to be accurate. It is a curious 
fact, however, that in several in- 
stances, the college catalogue is not 
unambiguous with respect to costs. 

Table I lists the institutions, by 
state. Shown are the total annual costs 
for male boarding students’ (i.e. stu- 
dents whose room and board are pro- 
vided by the institution) and for non- 
boarding students; and the cost of 
room, board and laundry alone for 
both male and female students. In- 
cluded in the item total costs are all 
fees which are assessed every student 
every year, including tuition, inci- 
dental, health, student activity, li- 
brary, et cetera. 

The tabulation reveals great vari- 
ability in each of the items. The total 


‘In several institutions the cost for women 
students is slightly higher than for male stu- 
dents. The costs shown for women’s colleges 
are, of course, those for women students. 


cost for boarding students (male) 
ranges from $82 to $439; the total cost 
for non-boarding students ranges from 
zero to $166; and the boarding costs 
range from $72 to $270. 

Several cautions need to be ob- 
served in interpreting the data of 
Table I, as well as the succeeding 
tables. The first, and perhaps the most 
important of these, is the effect of the 
practice of awarding tuition rebates. 
To illustrate: one institution (in this 
instance the practice is clearly ex- 
plained in the catalogue) charges tui- 
tion of $180 per year. Each new 
freshman student, however, is cred- 
ited with a rebate of $100; and stu- 
dents above the freshman level are 
credited with rebates ranging upward 
from $100 depending upon the stu- 
dents’ scholastic average. Thus, in this 
institution, the actual tuition is $80 
rather than $180. “Scholarships” that 
are awarded out of institutional funds 
to practically every student in attend- 
ance at a given institution, are, in 
reality, not scholarships at all, but 
rather constitute an artificial marking 
up of the tuition. Just how common 
this practice is the writer does not 
know, since, with the exception of the 
case mentioned above, the practice is 
not described in the institutional cata- 
logues; it is his understanding that the 
practice is not uncommon. This proce- 
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dure has the effect, of course, of re- 
ducing the apparent total costs listed. 

Another factor that needs to be 
taken into consideration is that of the 
contribution in services which the stu- 
dent is required to make in some in- 
stitutions. To illustrate: one institu- 
tion requires all students to contribute 
15 hours of work per week to the 
college to supplement the cash amount 
paid to the college. This factor has the 
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year institutions by type of rating; 
and (3) public and private institu- 
tions. Footnote 1 appended to this table 
explains the categories by type of rat- 
ing. 

The median total cost for boarding 
students in 87 institutions is $215. Per- 
haps the most striking fact revealed 
by this table is the close relationship 
that exists between type of rating and 
total costs. Although there is a great 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF ToTAL Cost FoR BOARDING STUDENTS (MALE) IN Four YEAR 
AND Two YEAR INSTITUTIONS AND IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 












































Number of Institutions 
Total Cost4 Four Year* Two 
Rated | Rated | Rated | Non- | Year || Public> | Private?|| Total 
“AA” | “A” | OB? | Rated | 
$400-449 | a ame ee —| — 2 2 
350-399 — 1 _ -——- ood — 1 1 
300-349 Zs 6 bas 1 oe 2 5 7 
250-299 — | 7 4 1 3 3 12 15 
200-249 —| 5 9 7 3 8 16 24 
150-199 basi 2 5 13 8 | 11 17 28 
100-149 — | —_ —_— 3 6 3 6 9 
5- 99 —{|— — — 1 | 1 1 
Totals | 2 | 21 | 18 2 { 2 || a7 60 87 
Medians | $425 | $280 | $220 | $190 | $175 || $200 | $220 || $215 














® “AA”’ institutions are on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
‘‘A”’ institutions are members of, or are rated ‘‘A’’ by their regional association. 
“B”’ institutions are rated ‘‘B’’ by their regional association. 
‘‘Non-rated”’ institutions are not rated by their regional association. 


b Public or private on basis of control. 
° Medians are approximate. 
d See text for definition of ‘total cost.” 


effect of raising the apparent total 
costs in these institutions. Finally, it 
should be borne in mind that all of 
the institutions afford financial aid in 
the form of scholarships and work op- 
portunities which reduce very con- 
siderably the actual amount of money 
to be paid by the student. 

Analyses of Costs.—It is interesting, 
and perhaps instructive, to observe 
some of the relationships between 
costs and several different characteris- 
tics of the institutions. Table II shows 
the distribution of total cost for board- 
ing students (male) in (1) four-year 
and two-year institutions; (2) four- 


deal of overlapping, it is quite clear 
that, for the total group, the higher 
the rating, the greater the total cost 
for boarding students. The medians 
are as follows: for “AA” institutions, 
$425; “A” institutions, $280; “B” in- 
stitutions $220; non-rated institutions 
$190. The writer does not have at 
hand, unfortunately, complete data 
relative to the relation of student fees, 
et cetera, to income in each of the sev- 
eral institutions. From the data at 
hand, however, it would appear that 
the student bears at least a portion of 
the increased expenditures that an in- 
stitution must make in order to meet 
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TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF ToTAL Cost ror Non-BoaRDING STUDENTS IN Four YEAR 


AND Two YEAR INSTITUTIONS AND IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
































Number of Institutions 
a | 
Total Cost Four Year ; 
l two || Public | Privates || Total 
Rated | Rated | Rated | Non- Year ublic rivate ota 
‘¢A A” 647? sR” Rated | 
$150-199 | 2 an — _— ‘olin _ 2 2 
100-149 ons 8 1 ses ‘aie aie 9 9 
50- 99 am 10 15 11 12 || 18 35 48 
0- 49 vine 5 2 15 12 18 16 34 
~ Totals 2 23 | 18 | 26 24 || 31 62 92 
Medians | $175 | $85 | $75 | $45 | $50 || $45 $70 $60 























® Cf, footnotes Table II. 


the requirements of accrediting agen- 
cies. 

Shown also in Table II is the fact 
that, typically, total costs are higher 
in four-year than in two-year institu- 
tions and that, surprisingly enough, 
there is little difference between total 
costs in public and private institu- 
tions. The median total cost is $200 
in public institutions, $220 in private 
institutions and $215 in the total 
group of institutions. The distribution 
for private institutions exhibits the 
greater range. 

Table III shows the distribution of 
total costs for non-boarding  stu- 
dents (sometimes referred to as day- 
students, off-campus students, or city 
students). The medians for four-year 
institutions, by rating, are as follows: 
“AA” institutions, $175; “A” institu- 
tions, $85; “B” institutions, $75; non- 
rated institutions, $45. The medians 
for public and private institutions are 
$45 and $70 respectively, and for the 
total group $60. The relationships here 
are similar to those shown for board- 
ing students, except that there is a 
greater relative difference between 
public and private institutions. 

Table IV shows the distribution of 
annual boarding costs (board, room 
and laundry) for male students in 
public and private institutions. The 
medians for the public and private 
institutions are almost exactly the 


same, being $160 and $155 respec- 
tively. 

Boarding costs, from the standpoint 
of the institutions themselves, are not 
strictly comparable since many in- 
stitutions utilize food products which 
are raised on the college farms. Never- 
theless it is difficult to understand how 
a decent and healthful standard of liv- 
ing can be maintained on the small 
sums charged by a number of colleges. 

Comparisons with White Institu- 
tions—The question arises, how do 
costs in Negro institutions compare 
with those in other colleges and uni- 
versities? Two comparisons are af- 
forded. A questionnaire study of the 
cost of going to college was made by 
Greenleaf in 1934; this study included 
1,462 institutions distributed through- 


TABLE IV 
DisTRIBUTION OF Costs OF BOARD AND 
Room (Mate StupENTS) IN PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 








Number of Institutions 





Total Cost — 
Public Private Total 





$250-299 1 2 3 
200-249 l 3 4 
150-199 14 26 40 
100-149 11 19 30 

50- 99 a 7 Y | 
Totals 27 57 84 





Medians $160 $155 $155 
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TABLE V 


on oF Costs ror BoaRDING AND Non-BoaRDING STUDENTS AND OF Boarp 
Room IN 17 Necro LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND 21 WuiTE LAND-GRANT 





COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN 17 SOUTHERN STATES 



































a Room and Board Boarding Students 
Cost | Number of Institutions| Number of Institutions | Number of Institutions 
| White Negro White Negro White* Negro 
$500—549 ii 
450-499 2 
400-449 | 3 
350-399 1 6 
300-349 | 2 6 
250-299 13 3 1 
200-249 | 4 5 
150-199 | 3 1 Li 8 
100-149 | 5 6 2 
50- 99 ll 7 
0-49 | 2 | 10 
Totals {| 21 | 17 21 17 21 17 
Medians | $90 | $45 | $275 | $165 $365 $195 











* In several of the white institutions the cost of board and room varies. In such instances an estimated cost for 


the median or average student is used. 


out the United States. Although these 
data are not strictly comparable with 
those of the present study they do 
afford a rough comparison of ap- 
proximate costs. The average cost of 
tuition, fees, board and room in in- 
stitutions of higher education by type 
are summarized by Greenleaf as fol- 
lows:? 
Board 
Tuition and 
Type of Institution Fees Room Total 


State Controlled Institu- 
tions (co-educational) $122 $233 $355 
Privately Controlled In- 


stitutions (co-educa- 
OES |e nee 273 278 ~=#«551 
Teachers Colleges (State 
ib GAOT) vais cc:0.0010 73 201 274 


It is apparent that costs of both 
tuition and fees and board and room 
in the institutions included in Green- 
leaf’s study are much higher than 
those in Negro colleges and universi- 
ties. It is to be observed, further, that 





* Walter J. Greenleaf, The Cost of Going 
to College. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 1934. Adapted from Table I, p. 10. 


unlike the relationship among Negro 
colleges and universities, costs in pri- 
vate institutions are significantly 
higher than those in public institu- 
tions. 

In order to provide a more direct 
and significant comparison of costs in 
Negro and white institutions, informa- 
tion relative to costs was secured from 
the catalogues of the universities and 
land-grant colleges in 17 Southern 
states. The distribution of these costs 
appears in Table V. 

The median costs are as follows: for 
non-boarding students $90 in the white 
institutions and $45 in the Negro in- 
stitutions; for boarding students, $365 
in the white institutions and $195 in 
the Negro institutions; for room and 
board $275 in the white institutions 
and $165 in the Negro institutions. 

Summary and Conclusions.—This 
minor study is concerned with the 
cost of attending Negro colleges and 
universities. The data were secured 
from the latest available catalogues 
of 94 institutions. Tabulation of the 
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data reveals the following factual in- 
formation: 

The median annual cost of tuition, 
fees and boarding costs for male 
boarding students in 87 institutions of 
all types is $215; in 27 public institu- 
tions, $200; in 60 private institutions, 
$220; in “AA” institutions, $425; in 
“A” institutions, $280; in “B” institu- 
tions, $220; in non-rated institutions, 
$190; and in two-year institutions, 
$175. This cost ranges from $82 to 
$439. 

The median annual cost of tuition 
and fees for non-boarding students in 
92 institutions of all types is $60; in 
31 public institutions, $45; in 62 pri- 
vate institutions, $70; in “AA” institu- 
tions, $175; in “A” institutions, $85; 
in “B” institutions, $75; in non-rated 
institutions, $45; and in two-year in- 
stitutions, $50. This cost ranges from 
$0 to $166. The median annual cost 
of board and room alone in 84 institu- 
tions is $155; in 27 public institutions, 
$160; and in 57 private institutions, 
$155. This cost ranges from $72 to 
$270. 

The medians for Negro institutions, 
in each of the above categories, are de- 
cidedly lower than are those of com- 
parable (on the basis of organization 
and location) white institutions. 

The following less factual generali- 
zations may be derived from the data: 

1. Typically, students attending 
Negro colleges and universities pay 
much less in tuition and fees and in 
boarding costs than do students at- 
tending white institutions. This con- 
dition has the effect of making a col- 
lege education available to Negroes of 
relatively low economic level, and 
probably accounts for, in part at least, 
the observable fact that Negro stu- 
dents of relatively low economic level 
do find it possible to attend college. 

_ 2. Typically, the publicly-supported 
institutions for Negroes, in those 
states which maintain a dual system 
of education, charge students less for 


tuition, fees and boarding costs, than 
do the publicly supported institutions 
for whites. This differential is based 
on one, or both, of the following as- 
sumptions: (1) That Negro students, 
coming as they do from a disadvan- 
taged group, are unable to pay the 
higher fees; or (2) that the Negro in- 
stitution provides an inferior educa- 
tional program which either is not 
worth as much as the program of the 
white institution or which does not 
require as much support. 

3. There is a very definite relation- 
ship between the quality of the insti- 
tution (on the basis of ratings) and 
cost to the student. Although there is 
much overlapping, it is definitely true 
that, when medians are considered, the 
better the institution, the higher the 
cost to the student. One should expect 
this relationship to obtain, since it is 
undoubtedly true that instructional 
costs become increasingly higher as 
the institution meets progressively 
higher standards; the student, of 
course, must bear a share of this in- 
creased expense. It seems safe to pre- 
dict that, as Negro colleges and uni- 
versities improve in quality there will 
be an attendant rise in costs to the 
student. 

4. There is no significant difference 
between the median costs in private 
and public institutions, although it is 
to be observed that nine of the ten 
institutions in which total costs are 
above $300 are private. Greenleaf’s 
study shows that among colleges and 
universities the average costs in pri- 
vate institutions are decidedly higher 
than those in public institutions. It is 
probable that the typical private in- 
stitution receives a larger proportion 
of its total income from student 
sources than does the typical public 
institution. In view of this fact, it 
would appear that many of the private 
institutions can maintain low student 
costs only at the expense of their total 
educational program. 











